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THE NORDENFELT MACHINE GUNS (PALMCRANTZ’S 
SYSTEM). 


By T. Norpenrett, Esq. 


Time does not allow me to enter into the history and develop- 
ment of the Nordenfelt machine guns, which on the Continent are 
called the “ Nordenfelt-Palmcrantz” guns, the name of my clever 
friend Palmcrantz, who originally invented the mechanism, and who 
still works with me at Stockholm in our common interest and object 
in developing and perfecting these machine guns, being added. 

I may be allowed to state at once that I differ from those gentlemen 
who consider machine guns as competing with artillery. I hold them 
to be special weapons, invaluable for special purposes, mostly created 
by the great advance during late years in all other branches of the 
science of war. 

The appearance of the first ironclad on the American waters was the 
signal for wooden navies to depart. The “ wooden walls of old 
“ England ” were no longer to be trusted; they had indeed become 
relics of the past, with a most glorious history but without a future. 

The monstrous ironclad with her heavy ordnance would receive a 
full broadside from a three-decker with as little effect as a hailstorm 
would produce on the back of a tortoise, while she could cut the 
wooden ship into pieces with her ram. The ironclad seemed to reign 
supreme, constantly increasing in size, armour, and ordnance, until 
doubt was thrown upon the wisdom of having too large vessels by the 
appearance of a tiny foe, generated by science—a very scorpion of the 
deep—one touch of whose fiery tongue could send the noblest ironclad 
to the bottom of the sea. 

The torpedo-boat had, therefore, to be met by special weapons, and 
machine guns came to the front ready to deal with it so effectually 
that a daylight attack now becomes almost an impossibility, and it 
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requires a stout heart to volunteer to attack in a torpedo-boat even at 
night. 

Machine guns must also be acknowledged sooner or later as 
invaluable against the modern swift unarmoured ships which, with 
their speed of 15 to 18 knots, give but little chance to the present 
recoil guns. 

In the Army also there has been an almost complete revoluticn in 
the weapons of warfare. The weapons used by Wellington are obso- 
lete. Rifled cannons have increased the precision and effect of pro- 
jectiles to an extent previously unknown, and at the same time they 
have enabled artillerists to fire at enormous ranges. 

The rifle has given the same advantages to the infantry; and still 
the repeating, or magazine rifle is pressing on the ordinary breech- 
loader. It has, however, yet to be proved that for general service 
with deliberate aim, when the target is an enemy for each shot, 
the ordinary breech-loader is not, on the whole, more satisfactory ; 
while when firing against colamns or moving bodies of infantry 
or cavalry, or against earthworks or parks of artillery, the light, small- 
bore, machine gun must be by far the most effective. 

I look upon machine guns as mechanical contrivances for economiz- 
ing human labour and human life in war. They are to the art of war 
what Arkwright’s spinning jenny was to weaving. He enabled a few 
people to produce as much yarn in an hour as scores employing the 
“turn”? with its single spindle could make in a day—and even the 
turn was a great advance upon the distaff. The machine guns have, 
for special purposes, the same superiority over the breech-loader, the 
old Enfield rifle, and ‘“‘ Brown Bess.” 

The men at Crecy and Agincourt fought with the long bow, which 
could strike a target at six score yards; but these heroes would, even 
with the Black Prince to command them, have been practically 
defenceless against the ‘“ Brown Bess” in the hands of the poorest of 
disciplined troops. 

The man who invented the sling that would “throw a stone to a 
‘‘ hand’s-breadth,” put a weapon into the hands of the lad David which 
made him a match for the giant—terrible fellow though he was. 

All experience, especi ially of the last 20 years’ wars, tends to prove 
that the best weapon does as much or more to secure victory as the 
best man; and that the best armed man is often master of the situa- 
tion under very adverse circumstances, and is always the conqueror if 
his discipline is as good as that of his enemy. 

The supposed difficulty of supplying ammunition for a machine gun 
in the field is not great—always granting that the gun uses the same 
ammunition as the rifle; because for most purposes for which a 
machine gun would be used, it would fire at spurts of only a few 
seconds at a time with so much more effect, both actual and moral, under 
these special circumstances than ordinary rifle firing, that the total 
ammunition fired from the machine gun would probably not exceed 
what would have to be fired by the corresponding number of rifles 
before the same object were gained. 

The Turks, moreover, during the late war gave a severe lesson 
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to those who would retard the development of arms for fear of the 
difficulty of supplying ammunition, by proving that even with their 
inferior organization and miserable transport, the supply of ammu- 
nition can always be relied upon, as soon as the paramount importance 
of this supply is fully understood. 

The question of expense for a country like England is also relative, 
for if machine guns can shorten:a war by a week, or can prevent the 
blockade of a single colonial port, the possible expense for extra supply 
of ammunition must be repaid tenfold. 


General Description of Machine Guns. 


In order to give a clear description of the guns. generally, ] must 
divide machine guns as seen from two different points of view :-— 

First.—(a.) Machine guns. with revolving barrels which cannot fir» 
volleys. (b.) Guns with fixed barrels, and which can fire either volleys 
or single shots as desired. 

Second.—(1.) Machine guns firing the same projectiles as the rifles 
of each country. (II.) Machine guns firing projectiles of larger calibre 
than rifle calibre, principally for the purpose of penetrating ships’ 
plates, boilers, &c. 

My machine guns have fixed barrels, and can always fire volleys, 
unless any Power prefers to submit to single firing for the purpose of 
gaining lightness and simplicity. They are also equally well adapted 
for small and for large calibres. 

The Gatling gun is the original type of the opposite system with 
revolving barrels, which cannot fire volleys, and I hope that 
Dr. Gatling will excuse my saying that his revolving gun, with 
movable breech supports, is tied down to the first part of my second 
basis of division, viz., that his gun can only fire rifle ammunition with 
advantage. The Hotchkiss gun’ is a development of the Gatling idea 
with revolving barrels, and cannot fire volleys, but with his solid 
breech support he has gained the point of being able to fire projectiles 
of large calibre; while, on the other hand, he has lost rapidity of 
fire, so that his system is impossible for rifleammunition. Mr. Hotchkiss, 
therefore, naturally condemns all machine guns. which fire rife ammu- 
nition, and brings his large experience to bear upon competition with 
artillery in firing shells. 

The Gardener gun lies between the two in the first division. It 
fires with fixed barrels or rather barrel, but it cannot fire volleys; and 
I believe that it only fires rifle ammunition. 

I would, however, hardly class the Gardener gun with machine 
guns, because the single-barrelled gun which Mr. Gardener himself 
especially recommends is rather a clever repeating rifle, while it at the 
same time requires the full service of men and equipment of a machine 
run. 

Of all other machine guns such as the Montigny, the Albertini, the 
Lowell, the Trotter, the Rowbottom, and numerous others, I can only 
say that some are like flowers that have already withered and belong 

1 See Journal, No. CV, p. 279 et seq. 
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to the past, while others still show only in the bud without any im- 
mediate prospect of coming into bloom. 

I must apologise for thus bringing in the leading features of other 
guns, but I have thought it necessary, in order to illustrate the principal 
points in which we differ, and I now proceed to describe the mecha- 
nism and use of my own gun.! 

In the Palmerantz system the barrels are fixed in a level line, or in 
an arch, the breech supports are brought forward to the barrel 
chambers, pushing the cartridges in front of them, then the breech is 
locked, the cartridges fired, the breech unlocked, and the fired cart- 
ridge cases extracted by the retiring breech plugs. The fresh supply 
ofa layer of cartridges is provided by the cartridge receiver, which 
by a traversing motion carries the cartridges from the compartments 
in the feed case, which correspond to the barrels, into a line with 
the rear of the chamber, ready to be pushed in by the next forward 
motion of the breech plugs. 

The cartridges are kept in hoppers or feed cases, with one compart- 
ment for each barrel, so that I can at any time control the fire of each 
barrel. When continuous firing is desired, the hoppers are double, 
so that the upper hopper is changed, while the contents of the lower 
hopper are being fired. 

The entire movement of the mechanism results from the forward 
and backward movement of the firing handle, so that one single 
gunner can fire without any assistance with his right hand rapidly an 
entire hopper full of cartridges varying from 40. to 200 shots, while 
his left hand is free to attend to the elevating and traversing gear. 
The trigger comb is locked during the forward and rearward motion 
of the firing handle, so that no shot can be fired when the springs are 
compressed until after the recoil bolts have locked the action block 
and breech plugs. This locking of the trigger comb is a recent modifi- 
cation, in order to make the guns quite safe from premature explosions 
of cartridges. 

The guns can fire single shots or volleys as desired ; when firing 
single shots, the recoil is very slight indeed, and when firing volleys, 
the shots are not fired absolutely at the same moment, but follow one 
another extremely rapidly, so that the recoil of a volley has only about 
two-thirds of the effect which it would have if the shots were fired 
absolutely at the same moment. The recoil bolts which. lock the 
action block, when in firing position, bring the recoil to bear upon the 
entire frame and mounting of the gun, so that the total weight of the 
gun is sufficient to resist the recoil, always supposing the gun to be 
properly fixed to its mounting or carriage. 

For land service we have applied an automatic scattering motion, 
which can be adjusted in order to spread each volley horizontally along 
the front of the enemy at varying ranges. 

The mechanism is made of the very best forged steel, and all the parts 
are so amply strong for the work they have to perform, that no break- 
age is likely to occur. 

The cartridges, which fall straight into the cartridge receiver, have 


1 For full details, see Plate and Appendix. 
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only to travel their own length into the chambers and out again, and 
the empty cases drop, from their own weight, out of the cartridge 
receiver, so that with the comparatively slow movement of the mecha- 
nism no jambs or hitches are likely to be caused by the mechanism. 
In case any hitch should be caused by an imperfect cartridge, I have 
only to raise the cover by pressing the spring-lock with one finger, 
when the mechanism is laid bare so that I can touch at once 
every firing needle and extractor, and so that I can remove the 
cartridge or clean the chambers, which arg then so open and accessible, 
that I can put my finger right into all the barrels from the breech 
end as well as from the muzzle end, and can clean them from either 
end. 

The entire mechanism can be taken out of the gun without a single 
tool in a few seconds, and the spiral springs can be taken out in a 
moment, and replaced without any tools and without even raising the 
cover or opening up of the mechanism. As a separate cocking piece 
has lately been added to the gun, the hammers have now nothing 
more to do than to strike the firing needles, and the hammers and 
spiral springs are now so amply strong for the work they have to 
do, that no breakage of any kind has occurred even at the exces- 
sively rapid firing during the last few months at Portsmouth and at 
Shoeburyness. 

If a faulty cartridge case should fail to be extracted and remain in 
the chamber, the remaining barrels can still be fired without any stop- 
page, by a slight double motion of the handle, which throws out the 
cartridge which corresponds to the barrel which is disabled, and if one 
or more barrels are damaged in transport or by the enemy’s fire, the 
remaining barrels can still be fired, because I can control the compart- 
ment in the hopper belonging to each barrel, so that I only have to fill 
the compartments corresponding to the barrels which remain in good 
condition. 

As the breech plugs close up from the rear, in line with the 
chambers, this gun is much less affected by possible dirt or fouling 
than guns where the breech closes from the side. 

The mechanism itself is well covered, but the cartridge carrier is 
open both above and below, so that no dirt can collect in it to prevent 
the easy run of the cartridges, and I hold this to be one of the princi- 
pal advantages, that it is unlike the revolving guns, where the 
chamber-ends of the barrels and the entire breech are covered up and 
not easily accessible. 

I wish especially to point out that the fact of our system having 
fixed barrels is very advantageous, not only because it saves the work 
of revolving the barrels, but also because, when we come to larger 
calibres, we can use heavier charges of powder per calibre, without 
unduly increasing the weight of the gun ; whereas in a revolving gun, 
with barrels of large calibre, and with heavy charges of powder which 
necessitate considerable thickness of steel in the barrel, the pressure 
of the explosion of the cartridges acts so far from the centre of the 
revolving motion, that all these parts must be made especially strong 
and heavy in order to prevent their being bent or upset, which would 
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hinder the smooth action of the two revolving surfaces, viz., the chamber 
base and the face of the breech. 

Dr. Gatling has seen the importance of this, and has provided 
regulator for adjusting the distance between chamber and breech; but 
this regulator is, on the other hand, rather a source of trouble, and it 
requires great judgment on the part of the gunner; and if used in- 
correctly, might throw the gua out at an important moment. 


Calibres. 


We make machine guns of the following calibres :—- 

(a.) Rijle calibre, varying from 0°33 to 0°56 inch, and we have made 
such machine guns for the Martini-Henry, Snider, Peabody, Gras, 
Mauser, Berdan, Wetterli, Remington, and Comblain cartridges, vary- 
ing from 5 to 10 barrels in each gun; the weight of these guns varying 
from 100 Ibs. to 260 lbs., depending principally upon the number, 
length, and weight of barrels with corresponding varying strength of 
frame and mechanism. 

(b.) 1l-cnch calibre, specially for naval use for defence against torpedo- 
boats. We make these with four barrels, like the English naval 1-inch 
gun, weighing 4 ewts., or with two bar rels, weighing about 24 ewts., 
the latter more especially for use in the tops and in boats, for which 
purpose the mounting is so arranged that the gun can be easily and 
quickly moved from one place to another. 

(c.) 14-inch calibre for general naval use for firing 14-lb. shells 
against unarmoured vessels, and for field service and fortifications. 

We make these with one barrel when the gun weighs 2 ewts., and 
with two barrels when the gun weighs about 44 ewts. 

We have also in work a 13-inch and a 3-inch gun for firing respec- 
tively 53 and 12 lbs. projectiles, but these are not yet so far advanced 
that I can give any definite details. 


For Field Use 


there are two entirely separate kinds of machine guns: the one is 
a shell-firing gun, which would compete with field artillery, which 
Mr. Hotchkiss has worked out with a certain amount of success. As 
to this I can to-day only say that I hope shortly to be in a position to 
show that the effect produced by the Hotchkiss gun can be produced 
by asmaller number of fixed barrels and lighter wei ieht of gun, when the 
advantage might perhaps be held out to the artillery that the same 
weight of metal in the shape of small shells, spread more evenly over 
a surface, may be thrown per minute by a gun of smaller calibre and 
light weight than what is now done by the present light field gun; on 
this point, however, I do not speak at the present moment with much 
confidence. 

The other kind of machine gun is the much-abused small-bore bat- 
tery gun or mitrailleuse, as representatives of which I take my 
ten-barrelled gun, which weighs 24 ewts., and fires 110 Martini- Henry 
bullets in five seconds, and my five-barrelled gun, which weighs from 
110 lbs. to 135 lbs., and fires 70 shots in five seconds. 
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The ten-barrelled gun is of course the most effective, but it requires 
two horses for gun and limber. 

The heavy machine gun got into sad disgrace during the Franco- 
Prussian War, when the old Montigny was outlawed—but then it must 
be remembered that the mitrailleuse of that day fired slowly, and not 
continuously ; that it weighed three times as much as mine, and that 
it consequently required six horses. It could not be moved quickly, 
and its tactics consequently exposed it to be destroyed by the enemy’s 
field guns. It also had the fatal fault that it required a special 
cartridge, so that often when the mitrailleuse was relied upon by a 
General it was worse than useless if the wrong ammunition had been 
brought up; besides which, a second kind of small arms ammunition 
in the field also created confusion in the supply of cartridges to the 
infantry. 

This is one reason why I think it hopeless at present to introduce 
a machine gun which fires small shells in competition with the present 
field guns, because this would introduce a new kind of ammunition, 
whereas my ten-barrelled gun would fire the rifle ammunition which 
already is in the field, and would prove invaluable in the hands of 
tacticians and strategists, who understood how to make use of a weapon 
which, from one point and under cover, fires an exceedingly rapid 
succession of volleys, each volley of ten shots being spread over a 
surface which I can adjust by the automatic spreading motion as 
desired, 

Within a range of 1,500 yards a gun could hardly be brought up to 
destroy the mitrailleuse in face of the heavy rain of bullets. 

The question of the use of these ten-barrelled guns in the field will 
probably require further study and consideration, but there can be no 
doubt that for the defence of bridges, roads, and temporary intrench- 
ments, they must be most useful. 

An entirely new phase in the use of mitrailleuses has, however, been 
opened up by the small five-barrelled gun which weighs less than one- 
third of the service Gatling gun, while it fires much more rapidly, 
say about 500 rounds per minute, or, for spurts of 100 shots at the 
time, at the rate of nearly 800 shots per minute. 

This gun with its limber on wheels can be drawn by one mule or by 
three men; it can be carried on one horse, with the trail on a second 
horse, or the gun and pivot can be carried all on one horse; when 
required, the gun and pivot can be carried on the shoulders of three 
men, who also carry the ammunition in special knapsacks. 

This gun has nothing to do with artillery at all; it is simply a 
combination of five repeating rifles, with magazines, fired by one man: 
it gives a General the best chance of a mounted infantry which can 
be sent forward quickly in advance to occupy points of vantage, or 
which in retreat can hold on to important points to give the infantry 
time to retire, step by step; for attack as well as defence of baggage 
trains and convoys of ammunition it would also be useful. 

A troop of cavalry with a mounted machine gun could do much in 
harassing and in surprising an enemy on the march, and a clever 
Officer with a couple of machine guns on horse-back could generally 
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creep up near enough to an enemy to have a few seconds’ destructive 
fire at the cavalry or artillery of the enemy. 

These guns would also be useful for dropping fire against trenches, 
and for defence of intrenchments or of an open camp: they could be 
kept close at hand, and be brought into play at the all-important 
moment when the enemy storms the position. A glacis defended by 
mitrailleuses could hardly be stormed at all, and a breach could not be 
passed against mitrailleuses under cover with cross-fire into the breach. 

I cannot but think that it would be specially useful in colonial wars 
against hordes of undisciplined natives, for hill work, and for defence 
of depots, camps, and laagers. 

I have mentioned a few of the many special occasions when I 
think that a mitrailleuse firing the same ammunition as the rifle 
would be useful, independently of artillery, and I leave it to Officers 
who have commanded in the field to consider how far it would be 
advisable to provide such weapons for these special occasions ; as 
no special ammunition is required for them, it would not be very 
difficult to let a certain number follow each brigade. 


For Naval Use. 


I begin with the small-bore machine gun, and here again there is 
use for both a ten-barrelled and a five-barrelled gun. 

As these guns use the same ammunition, and as the system is the 
same, it is no disadvantage to have both guns in the Service, because 
every sailor who can fire the one can also fire the other. 

On large vessels two ten-barrelled guns in fixed position on deck 
would be most effective for sweeping the decks of an enemy’s vessel. 

Its volleys of ten shots each with the slight vibration of the gun 
would have sufficient spreading without any scattering motion; the 
angle of descent at long ranges, and a few rapid volleys at shorter 
ranges when the enemy’s ship heels over, would be most effective, and 
a steady succession of volleys of ten shots at his gun ports would dis- 
turb the service of his guns. 

All the faster unarmoured vessels and all gunboats, where there 
would be no question of moving the guns from one place to another 
during action, could also have one of the ten-barrelled guns, as well as 
their complement of larger calibre machine guns. 

The five-barrelled guns, again, would be fitted to the tops of all 
larger vessels and in steam launches, and generally where they are 
required to be moved quickly from one point to another during action. 
They might also be fitted to torpedo-boats for firing against other 
boats, against anti-torpedo guns during attack, and against the electric 
lights of the enemy’s vessel the moment they are found out, and pre- 
vious to or during the actual attack. 

I have not liked to say much about what these guns have done, 
because they are still under the consideration of the Machine Gun 
Committee, whose experiments will be continued as soon as we shall 
have completed new guns for the new ammunition decided upon by the 
Committee, in lieu of the present service ammunition, for which latter 
the guns were first made. 
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I think, however, that I may say that my guns have done at least 
as well as those of my competitors, and that I can therefore offer one 
and the same satisfactory system throughout all the calibres required 
by the Navy. 

While I am fully aware it would be wrong to lose any one advan- 
tage on board for portability and convenience ashore for naval guns, 
still my small five-barrelled gun is so very suitable for landing pur- 
poses that this should not be lost sight of. Three sailors can pull the 
gun and limber; four sailors can carry the gun and trail in case the 
wheels have to be left behind ; and the ammunition is kept in knap- 
sacks in the limber, ready to be carried wherever the limber cannot 
be conveniently taken. With six or eight men this gun would be as 
well served as the Service Gatling with 18 men, and it fires more 
quickly, and is much more simple and not likely to jamb. 


Anti-torpedo-boat Gun. 


For this special purpose it is quite clear to me that the right calibre 
is the smallest calibre which gives sufficient penetration, viz., 1 inch; 
because the smaller the calibre, the larger the number of barrels that I 
can use in each gun, the greater number of shots I can fire in each 
volley, with correspondingly g greater chance of hitting, and the more I 
can increase the actual rapidity of fire as the range against an attack- 
ing torpedo-boat gets shorter, and the effect of each bullet proportion- 
ately greater. 

I look upon volley firing as an absolute necessity for naval machine 
guns, as long as the consideration of weight or portability of the gun 
does not make it necessary to submit to single shots. It is quite true, 
for instance, that the Gatling gun can give a steady stream of bullets 
with constantly increasing depression, but this line of hits becomes 
very unsteady when the vessel rolls or pitches, and very ineffective 
when the object fired at moves, while my own ship follows the move- 
ment of the waves. Then it becomes necessary to fire volleys, because 
[ have to aim ahead of the moving vessel to ailow for the time of flight 
of the projectiles. I have to fire while my own ship rises just before 
it turns, and as I have to judge my distance and change my sight to 
an always varying range, it is the volley with the slight spreading 
caused by the vibration of the weapon which gives me the best chance 
of hitting. 

I shall hardly be contradicted in saying that these are the most 
frequent conditions under which firing is done at sea. 

This gun fires steel bullets weighing somewhat less than 4 lb. each, 
with an initial velocity of about 1,400 feet, which gives a maximum 
penetration, at 200 yards, of 3-inch steel plate at right angles, }-inch 
steel plate at 25° angle, and ,°;-inch steel plate at 20° angle, while it 
penetrates the side of a second class torpedo-boat at 10° angle, tearing 
up a hole many times larger than the bullet. It goes straight through 
« torpedo-boat (in and out again) at a distance of an English mile at 
right angles. It penetrates the side of a torpedo- boat and its boiler at 
4° angle at 300 yards, and it penetrates the bow of a torpedo-boat, 
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four bulk-heads, and the boiler at 200 yards range, while its energy, 
after having passed through the bow of the boat and the bulkheads, is 
quite sufficient for breaking or otherwise spoiling any piston or con- 
necting rod, cylinder, or fire-box which it may hit, or to pass out of 
the boat under the water-line on the opposite side if it does not hit the 
machinery before. 

A projectile which does not actually penetrate the boiler, but which 
cuts a groove into it and glances off, is likely to cause an explosion, 
while the projectile which penetrates the boiler may not cause an 
explosion, but as it of course lets out the hot steam at great pressure 
into the boat, it not only stops the speed by degrees, but it makes it 
impossible to remain under deck, so that the torpedo-boat becomes 
unmanageable. In both cases the object is thus gained of stopping 
the boat, as does also a bent or damaged piston or connecting rod, or 
a hole in the cylinder, fire-box, or slide-box. 

A solid bullet which retains its energy, after penetrating the skin, 
is thus much more effective for this purpose than a shell, the small 
fragments of which have very little energy left unless the shell is so 
large and breaks into so few pieces that each fragment has weight 
enough to do any considerable damage. 

I do not think it probable that a torpedo-boat will attack except at 
night or in rain or mist, and before the gun can be got ready to fire at 
it, the torpedo-boat will probably be within 300 yards, a distance 
which it takes only half a minute to run. It is therefore of the very 
greatest importance than an anti-torpedo-boat gun should be able to 
fire extremely quickly at short range; and I do not think that the 
torpedo-boat can be stopped either by killing the stoker, who is in 
front of the boiler, or by letting in water through the skin of the boat: 
thus I think that solid projectiles will always be used in preference 
against torpedo-boats with a view to smash the machinery or pierce 
the boiler. 

The British Government has signed an international convention, 
the practical result of which is to limit shells to a minimum calibre of 
14-inch, and Mr. Hotchkiss, whose gun was tried in Portsmouth, has 
adopted this calibre. His shells, however, are only about one-half of 
the proper weight for this calibre, and the initial velocity only about 
1,300 feet. The penetrating power with over 1 Ib. steel bullets is, 
therefore, only about the same as mine with less than $ lb. steel bullets, 
while the Hotchkiss common shell has even less penetration. At the 
final runs of the trials at sea at Spithead last month from 500 yards 
up to 100 yards distance from the torpedo-boat model, my gun scored 
66 hits per minute against Hotchkiss 15 hits per minute. In the half 
minute which we would in reality probably have to fire, as above 
named, Hotchkiss’s gun would have scored 7 hits, which, if solid steel 
shots, may perhaps have been enough to stop the boat; but my cor- 
responding 33 hits in the same half minute would have done so more 
safely. 

In several foreign reports the percentage of hits out of shots fired 
has been brought prominently forward; but I beg to warn against 
this as misleading, because the only important point is, how many hits 
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I can score with a weapon in a given number of seconds? The question 
of how many shots I have to tire in order to secure these hits has 
nothing at all to do with it, because we have so seldom a naval war, 
and tor rpedo attacks take place so seldom during a naval war that the 
cost of this kind of ammunition fired in action is infinitesimal com- 
pared to the cost of practice ammunition in time of peace. 

My volley-firing guns are also useful in preventing an enemy from 
serving or letting off a Whitehead torpedo within its range, because 
no such torpedo could be sent off under my repeated volleys. unless the 
torpedo were fired from under water. 


Larger Machine Guns for Naval Service. 


While I thus hold to my 1-inch volley-firing gun as the best 
weapon for defence against torpedo-boats, I am quite alive to the fact 
that, for general service on board, a shell-firing machine gun would be 
most effective against unarmoured vessels. 

For this purpose the projectile should have the power of penetrating 
two 4-inch steel plates at an acute angle, so as to be able to burst the 
shell inside the bulwarks of any unarmoured ship aflvat. 

Our 14-inch and 14-inch guns will therefore fire 1} Ibs. and 34 Ibs. 
shells respectively, which, with an initial velocity of 1,700 to 1,800 feet 
(proportion of charge to projectile 1:3), will give per calibre nearly 
double the penetration of the same calibre of any revolving system 
with which | am acquainted. 

In order to fire these with a rapidity of from 15 to 20 shots per 
minute (when aiming), I only require one barrel, which makes my 
gun only half the weight of nerenne guns of the same calibre; but 
besides this gun, which is now ready, I also make volley-firing guns of 
13-inch calibre, which, with the same weight as the corresponding 
revolving gun, fires twice as rapidly. The greater weight of my 
shells for each given calibre gives me, besides the greater penetration, 
also the advantage that the shells, after pe netration, break up into 
much heavier fragments, which better retain the ener sy for doing 
damage afterwards. 


Conclusion. 


And now, what is the outcome of all this so far as the British Army 
and Navy are concerned? It is hard to suppose that England will 
ever be engaged in offensive operations except as a diversion in favour 
of defence at some other point of her vast territory; and it is more 
especially tor defence that these machine guns are most suitable— 
economising the lives of British soldiers and sailors, who are dear not 
only in a patriotic, but also in a pecuniary sense, and whose brains 
and energies are sufficient, if well armed, to hold their own even 
against the large odds of all comers. 

It is true that the world is to a large extent for and not against 
England, but still there are clouds on the horizon which may call for 
active measures of defence over lines so vast that not a ship could be 
spared. 
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The defence of the Navy against torpedo-boats and the armament 
of the cruizers, which have to protect the commerce and communica- 
tions with the Colonies, are most important subjects, considering the 
enormous commercial interests at stake—interests which cause much 
of the civilization of mankind to be bound up in the preservation and 
progress of the British Empire. 

The cost of the maintenance of this defence and of constantly im- 
proved armaments, is the “insurance premium ” paid by Great Britain 
tor the security of her Empire—a very low premium, considering the 
value of the property—and I should feel very proud if I might flatter 
myself that I have contributed something which, even in the smallest 
degree, can have a decisive influence upon the strength of this defence, 
or, in other words, on the preservation of peace. 





Major E. Rogers, Staff Officer of Pensioners, F.R.G.S.: I must say that I am 
astonished that the question of the mitrailleuse has not yet been definitely settled. 
It takes my mind back to the year 1875, when I gave a lecture here upon the 
same subject. I thought then that some progress would have been made, but 
none seems to have been up to the present day. Then I go back to 1872, when we 
heard in this theatre a paper from our late lamented friend Colonel Fletcher, upon 
which occasion some most eminent men gave us the benefit of their experiences. 
A Committee had previously met and had gone thoroughly into the question, and it 
was then decided by them that the Gatling gun was the best system that had then 
been brought forward by the several inventors who competed. Now Mr. Nordenfelt 
has taken the field. I disclaim any intention to draw invidious comparisons between 
the Gatling gun and the Nordenfelt. This Institution is not for the purpose of 
entering into any detailed criticism of that nature. I look upon it rather as a sort of 
intermediate tribunal where the inventor comes and airs his theories, and tells us 
what he has to say, and where perhaps he is to some extent criticized; but 
eventually he has to be handed over to a Select Conimittee at Shoebury- 
ness, and there the question between the Gatling gun and the Nordenfelt gun will 
be determined. The Gatling gun has never had a proper opportunity of being tried 
either in peace or in war. It was sent out during the Ashantee War, but it was 
mounted upon a narrow-guage carriage, which was no doubt suitable to go through 
a woodland country, but it was top-heavy, upsets were frequent, and consequently 
the gun could not be taken to the front. It was left by Sir Garnet Wolseley to 
command the bridge-head at the Prah, and as you may remember it was fired into that 
river on one otcasion for the edification and amusement of an Ashantee warrior, 
who, when he saw the effect of it, shook his head gravely, raised his hands to heaven, 
and went home and hanged himself! A few guns were also sent out to Natal. 1 
volunteered to go out myself with a Gatling, but not with such guns as were em- 
ployed there, which were of an obsolete pattern—the old pattern introduced in 1872. 
The guns that I wanted to go out with were of a far superior make and perfection 
of mechanism. I had some trials with them at Chester (indeed I drilled the Volur- 
teer Artillery there to their use), and I was prepared to employ these guns practically 
against the enemy. The military authorities, however, did not consent to my pro- 
posal. At Ulundi the guns no doubt did execution. I regret that there do not 
appear to be any Artillery Officers present who could tell us what happened at Ulundi. 
I understand that a paper was read a few days ago on this subject at the Artillery 
Institution, Woolwich, but no one has come forward here to say what happened 
in the Zulu War with regard to the action of the Gatling gun. I believe the report 
of our friend Major Owen, R.A., has never been published. Were he in England, 
no doubt we would have learned ere this the actual facts. The gun has had, I con- 
tend, no chance of showing its powers in war. With regard to peace, the trials 
hitherto made, particularly at Shoeburyness, have been carried out with a bad car- 
The trials made there the other day proved nothing but that the Boxer 
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cartridge is utterly worthless as ammunition for automatic firearms. The trials later 
on will, I hope, be conducted with a better class of ammunition. Mr. Nordenfelt 
has stated that he does not consider his system as competing with the artillery, 
because he thinks field guns are now so perfect. (Mr. NorpEenreit: I did not say 
that.) It was proved by the Committee in 1872 that the effects of the Gatling 
gun were equal to those of three field guns firing shrapnel ; that is, the superiority 
of the Gatling in regard to the number of hits obtained was as three to one. There 
can be no doubt, therefore, that Gatling guns are able to compete with field guns 
asman-slaying weapons. No doubt the mitrailleur is incapable of doing any damage 
to matériel on shore: it can, in a word, do nothing that the best rifle with the best 
ammunition cannot do; but within that scope it is quite equal to any shell-firing 
gun, and it produces effects infinitely superior to case-fire, as was admitted by Artil- 
lery Officers in the discussion on the lecture given by me. With regard to the 
difficulty in the supply of ammunition, there is one suggestion I should like to take this 
opportunity of making. There was a paper read not long ago by Major Geddes of the 
53rd Regiment upon “Manual Transport ;” and it appears that the wheel proposed 
(which I would suggest should be used as part of the equipment of machine guns) is 
capable of carrying 2,000 rounds of ammunition as well as other supplies, in a country 
where thereis no mule or horse transport. Sir, I have heard this remark from Colonel 
C. Brackenbury in this Institution, “We have the best mitrailleur extant, and the 
“ only range finder; how is it that they have not been used in the autumn maneu- 
“ vres?”? And I would ask, why have not Gatling or other machine guns been used 
in the autumn mancuvres? I understand that the objection is that they do not 
fire blank ammunition ; but there is no practical difficulty about that. If a Gatling 
gun were given to the troops at Aldershot, I am sure the General commanding 
could show what would be its use anc status in war, by the tactical use of it in 
peace. The lecturer said something (which I should like to correct) about Gatling 
guns not being volley-firing guns. Neither is the Nordenfelt gun. Mr. Nordenfelt 
calls it a volley-firing gun, but it is simply a repeating gun ; and when he wants to 
get accuracy he does not fire so quickly. The rapidity of the Gatling and the 
rapidity of the Nordenfelt are about equal. It is said that the Gatling system is 
only capable of a small-bore fire, and is therefore not a fit gun tor torpedo service. 
There is no question, theoretically speaking (I speak under correction), but that a 
gun to repel torpedo boats must be a large calibre gun. It would seem from the 
lecturer’s remarks that the Gatling is incapable of being constructed as a large- 
bore gun; but I have myself seen in the naval Service several 0°65 guns that could 
be used as torpedo-boat repellers if the ammunition were changed. As to this 
point, I may mention that many years ago I suggested to Dr. Gatling that he 
should employ with his guns steel-pomted bullets. I had myself a sporting Jacob 
rifle with zine-capped bullets, and I remember smashing with one or two rounds 
of these pointed bullets a regulation target at 400 yards. When the question of 
repelling torpedo-boats arose during the Russian War, I repeated that suggestion, 
and asked Dr. Gatling to manufacture ammunition to pierce torpedo-boats. 
Mr. Nordenfelt: then took it up. But I reiterate that there is no reason why the 
Gatling gun should not be adapted to torpedo service. 

The CuatrMAN : If there is any one ‘here who has seen these guns used in actual 
service, we shall be glid to hear any remarks from him. 

Commander Curtis, R.N.: Ido not see any guard to the Nordenfelt gun. It 
seems to me that one gun might be fighting a duel with another. I should like to 
know if there is any shield provided ? 

Admiral Senwyn: I should like to refer to a matter which gives me the greatest 
pleasure. Nearly ten years ago Mr. Daw obtained a prize for a thoroughly good 
cartridge, not quite so good for some purposes as the solid-drawn eartridge that 
came a little after it, but possessing very great advantages. Had we ettended to our 
cartridges first, we should have been able to use machine guns with a perfect rifle, 
and we should have begun at the right end instead of at the wrong end of the whole 
question. Unfortunately, we committed a very great error. I said so at the time, 
and I am sorry I was not listened to. But that is not so necessary to refer to as the 
fact, that delay in such a matter is at this moment extremely dangerous. If we 
are to be left in the position of having a cartridge that we know is not a good one, 
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with which no machine gun can work successfully, until war breaks ont, I think 
there is every probability that we shall find other nations ahead of us, and we shall 
regret too late not having done what we ought to have done. If I had any weight 


at all with the spending department, I should press on their consideration the fact 
that it is cheaper to do the right thing at once; that delay will only land them in a 


greater expense at last, and that there is really no reluctance on the part of the tax- 
payers to provide efficient weapons when they are asked todo so. Of course it 


i 


of machine guns. We hope that each inventor will do his best. We are certain 


that he will get perfectly fair trials here, and we hope he may be able to bring 
forward his points so strongly as to convince not only the Committee, but his 
antagonists, which will be a more difficult matter. I may be permitted to define 


what is the true use of the different sorts of machine guns. It is quite clear that 


the smal]-bore mitrailleuse must come into play for all military purposes. If we 


are to have a machine of the greatest value against uncovered troops—not to com- 


pete with our artillery, which it never can do, because it cannot pierce stone walls 
or earthworks—against troops wherever they are seen en masse, or, in some cases,” 
where they are not seen at all, as the Turks found out, for at a long range by covering 


the ground they killed more Russians than were killed in the assauits—if we are 


to have that kind of gun, we must be limited by the cartridge that we have for our 


rifle, whatever that may be. Now, I see here with the greatest pleasure a Martini- 
Henry solid-drawn cartridge, and I am toid that some such cartridge is to be 
adopted. I only hope that some day soon we may arrive at some final decision as 
near perfection as that ; then we shall have a cartridge for our machine gun and for 
our rifle, and there will be no mistake as to what ammunition is brought up. You 
remember what the Turks were able to do, firing in the air, with a very slight know- 
ledge of where the supports of the Russians were, when they were advancing near 
Plevna, lying down, be it recollected, among the vine trees. The companies were 
reduced to mere skeletons. In too many instances the men did not get up when 
the Officer called to them, and he found that they had been shot through the back. 
If we recollect what the Turks did on that occasion, we may easily imagine what 
volley-firing from a mitrailleuse would do, aided by a balloon to indicate the direc- 
tion and the distance. The gun may be of very great use in that way and in ways 
that are not at present thought of at ail, but it certainly cannot come into use 
where shell guns ought to be brought to the front. In regard to the naval use of 
machine guns, we have to deal with a totally different condition of things. In the 
ship there is no difficulty in carrying any number of different sorts of ammunition, 
and they will all be brought up to their separate guns with the utmost certainty 
and rapidity. It is not like a transport train, which may have to go up through 
smoke, and may not get at the right place. We have never any difficulty, when we 
have five or six guns of different calibre, in getting ammunition for each of them. 
It is clear that for a torpedo attack nothing short of a gun that will pierce the shell 
of the boat, and if possible the boiler, will be of any value whatever. The boiler 
question is a very serious one; and if we are to consider the torpedo-boat as she at 
present exists, with the boiler taking up the larger position of her midship both 
laterally and longitudinally, the extreme liability of its being pierced, and the fatal 
results of any escape of steam, as Mr. Nordenfelt has said, below deck, and the im- 
possibility of any other than a fatal result to the attack, I think we shall see that 
machine guns of large calibre are very well worth carrying for that purpose alone. 
I should separate those entirely from those which are valuable for disembarkation, 
or for protecting the landing of boats, or resisting a mere ordinary boat attack. 
There is certainly a tendency in modern days, both in the Army and the Navy, to 
economize our men. I do not believe that to any large extent guns like these can 
be left on the deck of an ironclad exposed to a distant fire. There would be very 
little left on an ironclad, certainly not the boats, or any of those beautiful arrange- 
ments which we see hung outside the turrets protected by a thin iron plate, if pro- 
tected at all. I do not think anything could be left there; I do not see why you 
should leave them there during an attack. I think they ought to be so protected 
and kept as that they can be put into place at the moment when they are required 
during a naval attack, always excepting the case of a torpedo attack at night or 
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during mist in the day. The one question that we want to have solved imme- 
diately, and which I hope this meeting will advocate being done with all the energy 
that can be put into it, is the question of the cartridge, in order that both rifles and 
machine guns may be properly constructed for a proper cartridge, whatever may be 
the calibre decided on for each purpose. 

Major L’Amy: A question has been asked as to what the Gatling guns did at 
Ulundi. I was not there myself, but I had information from one Staff Officer who 
was present, and from another who had to report on what was done, and their 
statement was that two Gatling guns were placed upon the flanks of the square at 
Ulundi, and no sooner were they brought into action than they jambed, and were 
utterly useless during the rest of the day. 

Major Rogers: I hope this meeting will not carry away a wrong impression. It 
was stated in the paper read the other night at Woolwich that 3,000 rounds were 
fired, and that the guns killed a great many Zulus. But the fact was, the Gatling 
was of an obsolete pattern. Two guns were sent out from England in the transport 
that was wrecked, and these were replaced by two sent from the Mauritius, guns 
that had been there since 1872 I suppose. But the question is whether the men 
who used the guns understood them. 

Mr. NorpDENFELT: Is there more than one pattern in the Service ? 

Major Rogers: Yes, there are two calibres. 

Mr. NorpEn¥ett: There is only one pattern. 

Major Rogers: They were never previously issued to the troops; they were 
built for the Artillery in 1871; the pattern is now an obsolete one, and they were 
not such guns as you will have to compete with. 

Mr. NorpEnFett: I need not make many remarks by way of reply. Major 
Rogers has made some statements about the Gatling gun which I am pleased to 
hear, because what the Gatling gun does well my gun does better still. We have 
fired blank ammunition, and I have offered to the authorities to send out one of my 
guns with blank ammunition. The difference between my gun and the Gatling gun 
as to volley firing is very easily defined: we do fire volleys, and the Gatling gun 
does not. The Gatling of large calibre in the Navy is 0°65; but I hear that Dr. 
Gatling is now busy constructing a 13-inch gun. I shall be glad to know its weight 
per calibre. I have been asked whether there is a shield to my guns. There is not, 
but the Admiralty authorities are going to put a shield round tkem, not above, but 
below and round the centre, so as to proteet the men, their faces only being seen. As 
the gallant Admiral has already said, I do not suppose the guns will be on deck in 
a general fight, except for special purposes and anti-torpedo purposes. With regard 
to the Boxer cartridge, I admit that it has great faults; but both the gallant 
Admiral and Major Rogers forgot to notice that my guns did fire over 10,000 Boxer 
vartridges at Shoeburyness with tremendous rapidity, and there were only two that 
did not act properly. Dr. Gatling did not succeed in firing his thousand shots con- 
secutively at all. 1 admit that he will probanly do better with a solid cartridge. 1 
cannot speak too highly of the fairness of trials in England. Everything was done, 
both at Portsmouth and at Shoeburyness, in the most marvellously straightforward 
manner. Crews have been trained for both guns, and everything has been done in 
the fairest way. I think all the competing inventors will agree that they have been 
treated most kindly and fairly. The gallant Admiral spoke about hitting the Turks. 
Well, that means hitting with fair accuracy; but hitting with accuracy at Shoebury- 
ness is a question of inches and fractions of inches. When you have decimals of 
inches at 900 yards that is a very different thing from ordinary firing. I should be 
very pleased if the Admiralty would some time or other fire against a boiler with 
120 Ibs. pressure inside, to see the effect of a shot against a torpedo-boat boiler in 
action. I will now show the action of these guns. 

‘The Cuarrman: In all these discussions it is, of course, impossible to prevent a 
certain amount of rivalry between two different systems. Iam sorry there is no 
Officer present who was with the Naval Brigade under Colonel Pearson before they 
marched to Ekowe. I was told that two Gatling guns did great execution on that 
occasion. 

Major Roggrs: I think they were naval guns. 
The CHAIRMAN: I was told that the guns were very serviceable. 
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Major Rocrrs: There was a complaint in the dispatch that the men did not 
understand the gun, that they upset it and damaged the action. 

The CHarrMAN: With regard to the Nordenfelt system, I understand it is going 
to have a thorough trial, and as Mr. Nordenfelt acknowledges that the trial will be 
a fair one, we must await with great interest and anxiety the result of the compe- 


tition.! Of course these discussions are so far beneficial that they ventilate the 


subject, but the real test is, first the trial in time of peace, and, above all, the trial 


on active service. The defects of the guns then become apparent, and are afterwards 
corrected. I have only now to ask you to give your cordial thanks to Mr. Norden- 
felt for bringing these matters before us. 





1 Appendices B, C, and D have been supplied by Mr. Nordenfelt since the 
reading of his paper.—Eb. 
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APPENDIX A. 
EXPLANATION OF PLATE. 


Fig. 1, Plate XX'VI, shows a plan, partly in section, of a battery gun; Fig. 2 a 
longitudinal section ; Fig. 3 a transverse section ; and Figs. 4 and 5 the ammunition 
hoppers or holders. Figs 6 and 7, a one-inch naval gun. The frame (1) holds the 
barrels (2) fixed in a horizontal plane, one by the side of the other, and it also 
carries the mechanism behind the chamber ends. The frame hangs upon two trun- 
nions (3), round which it is turned, to give elevation and depression to the gun ; the 
trunnions rest in bearings (4) on a cross head (5) swivelling on a central vertical 
pivot (6), which for naval or for field purposes may be dropped into a gun-carriage 
or gun-bed to allow of lateral aim being given to the gun to the right or left. The 
frame has three cross pieces, the foremost of which (7) holds the muzzles of the 
barrels, whilst the breech ends of the barrels are screwed into the middle cross piece 
(8). The rear cross piece (9) is fitted on to the rear end of the frame, and held to 
it by screws or wedges (10). At the breech end of the barrels, and resting upon 
the frame at both sides, is what is called a carrier block (11), which has a to-and-fro 
transverse movement given to it. The carrier block has cut in it a number of 
grooves or openings equal to the number of barrels in the gun : into each opening a 
cartridge is dropped, and then, by a subsequent movement of the carrier block, is 
brought into a line with the barrels, in order that the cartridges may be pushed for- 
ward into them. 

Supply of Ammunition.—Figs. 4 and 5. The ammunition is previously put into a 
hopper, which may be single or double, and which is placed on the cover of the 
mechanism above the carrier block close up to the breech ends of the barrels, and is 
held in its position by a clasp on the cover. The hopper has a channel for the cart- 
ridges corresponding to each barrel in the gun. The channels (14) are at the side 
of one another, so that each column of cartridges has the bullets towards the barrels 
and the percussion caps towards the rear. The hopper can hold any desired 
number of cartridges ; and when it is once in position, they fall of their own weight 
into the corresponding grooves in the carrier block. The hopper has open slits (15), 
so that the gunner can always see how much ammunition he has in it, and so that 
he can guide with a spike (16), provided for this purpose, any cartridges which may 
not have fallen properly within the hoppers. The rims of the cartridges are guided 
by a groove (17) within each channel, the shape of which groove is decided by the 
shape of the cartridge case in such a manner that the cartridge enters the mechanism 
in the desired position. 

The single hopper has a sliding lid at the bottom, which prevents the cartridges 
from falling out when it is carried by its handle, but which is held back by a catch on 
the lid when the hopper is pushed into position, so as to leave the channels open and 
to allow the cartridges to fall into the carrier block. 

The double hopper (Figs. 4 and 5) consists of a lower part called the cartridge dis- 
tributor (Fig. 4, 18), which is placed empty upon the cover in the manner above 
described ; it is open at both the upper and the lower ends, and its lower end is wide 
enough to enable the cartridges to enter the mechanism in positions corresponding to the 
openings in the carrier block and to the chamber ends of the barrels. The upper part 
of the double hopper is called the magazine or the hopper proper (18) Fig. 5; it 
contains the desired number of cartridges in the same way as is described for the single 
hopper, except that instead of the sliding lid, the cartridges are held by a bar (19), 
which is withdrawn by hand as soon as the magazine is placed in position 
above the distributor. When this bar is withdrawn, the cartridges fall from each 
channel of the magazine through the corresponding openings of the distributor 
into the carrier block. As soon as a magazine (Fig. 5) is emptied, it can be at once 
replaced by a loaded magazine, so that the firimg can be absolutely continuous with- 
out being interrupted by change of hoppers, the gunner firing from the supply of 
cartridges in the distributor during the time required for changing the magazine. 

The cover (12) of the mechanism has open holes, through which the cartridges 
fall from the hopper into the carrier block (11), and there are guiders fixed on the 
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lower side of the cover which hold the cartridges in position while they enter and are 
moved by the carrier block; the cover is held to the frame by two bars (20), the 
ends of which move round pins, so that the lid can be raised in order to lay open 
the mechanism, which is then free and can be lifted out of the frame. 

In rear of the carrier block is an action block (21), which carries the spiral 
springs (22) by which the hammers (23) are propelled forward and cause the 
strikers (24) to explode the cartridges (25). This block has a to-and-fro movement 
in a direction lengthwise of the barrels. Projecting from the forward part of the 
action block are breech pins (26), one foreach barrel. When the block is moved for- 
wards, these push forward the cartridges which are lying in’the carrier block, and 
cause them to enter the breech ends of the barrels. Within each breech pin is the 
striker, which is driven forward by means of the hammer. These move in a line 
with the strikers, and are pressed forwards by the spiral springs. The action of the 
several parts results from a forward and backward movement being given to a lever 
or firing handle (27), which turns on an axis pin (28) fixed to the rear cross piece 
(9). One end (29) of the firing handle (27) which reaches outside the frame is 
held by the gunner, the other end is fixed to the pin (28), which has a crank or 
action lever acting within a cam slot (31), which is cut into a segmental piece (32) 
moving round its centre, and with teeth or cogs cut along its circumference, which 
teeth act upon similar teeth cut into a similar segmental piece (33) placed in a re- 
versed position at the opposite side of the frame. By the movement of the firing 
handle these two segments receive a forward and backward motion, which is trans- 
ferred by means of two driving bars or links (34) to a driving block (35), thence to 
the spring box (21) by a double set of pins (36), two of which are fixed to the driving 
block and the other two to the action block. 

The Loading.—As the action block is moved forwards and backwards, a friction 
roller (37) upon it, at the end of each backward and at the beginning of each forward 
motion, acts upon a bent bar (38), which at one end turns on a fixed centre (39), and 
at the other enters into a groove on lower side of the carrier block and gives to 
the carrier block its transverse to-and-fro movement; when the carrier block 
moves to the side, a layer of cartridges, one for each barrel, falls from the hopper 
through the cover into openings cut in the carrier block in such a way that when the 
carrier block returns, these cartridges are moved exactly in a line with the barrels, 
so that the breech pins which are screwed into the front of the action block which 
acts as a breech common to all the barrels, can push them into the chambers, where 
the breech pins support the whole of the cartridges until all of them have been 
fired ; the carrier block remains in the same position until the extractors (40) fixed 
to the breech pins have again drawn out the empty cartridge cases, after which 
when the firing handle is near its rearmost position the carrier block again moves to 
the side to receive a fresh layer of cartridges. 

The loading can also be done by hand if required by simply dropping a layer of 
cartridges into the cover and carrier block after each volley has been fired. 

Firing.—The breech pins are screwed into the part of the action block in the exact 
lines of the centre lines of the barrels, and each breech pin holds within it concentri- 
cally the striker or firing needle which is to fire the percussion cap, and which pro- 
trudes slightly in front of the breech pin. The rear ends of the strikers are acted 
upon by the striking hammers supported by and acted upon by the spiral springs. The 
hammers with their spiral springs run within round holes or channels (41) bored out 
lengthwise in the action block. The rear ends of the spiral springs are supported by 
a bar (42) at the rear end of the action block, which bar can be lifted by loosening 
one of the screws (43) holding it, when all the spiral springs, the hammers, and the 
strikers can be taken out. 

Each channel has on its lower side a slit (44) lengthwise, through which protrudes 
the head (45) of the hammer, the one side of which is bevelled to fit and to act upon 
studs (46) on a sliding bar which is called the trigger comb (47), (the trigger comb 
in the larger guns is moved by a separate cocking piece). 

When the action block is drawn back by the firing handle, the heads of the ham- 
mers force the trigger comb to one side, just enough to allow the heads of the ham- 
mers to slip behind the studs. As soon as the heads have thus passed through, the 
trigger comb is forced back into its original position by a spring (48) acting by a 
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tumbler upon the trigger comb, which prevents the hammers from passing forward 
until the trigger comb is again moved. When the action block is moved forwards 
the hammers are thus held back, and the spiral springs are compressed until after 
the cartridges are within their chambers and the breeches are closed; a short lever 
(49) on the inner end of the axis pin begins to act upon a vertical knee (50) 
attached to the trigger comb, and moves it to the side. The studs of the trigger 
comb then pass in front of the hammer heads, and as the studs are of varying 
width (each stud being slightly wider than the stud on its right) one ham- 
mer (23) is released at a time; the spiral spring (22) presses it forwards until it 
gives a blow toits striker (24), and the shots are thus fired one after the other, which 
causes less recoil than if they were fired all at the same moment. When the firing 
handle is again moved backwards, the trigger comb is pushed back by the before- 
mentioned spring into position for again catching the hammers for the next volley. 
Back sights (51) and fore sights (52) are provided on one or both sides of the 
barrels, so that the eyes can always be kept in the alignment of the aim, whether the 
gun is served by one or two gunners. 

Half-cock.—On the rear cross piece is fixed a catch with a handle to it, which 
can be moved into such a position that it acts upon a leg or stud fixed to the 
trigger comb in such a way that it counteracts the force of the above-mentioned 
angle and spring, and thus keeps the trigger comb steady in its position furthest to 
one side, when the studs of the trigger comb do not touch the heads of the hammers, 
which thus pass freely in and out through the trigger comb. Thus the springs 
are not compressed, and no cartridges can be fired, althoagh they can at this half- 
cock position be passed through the mechanism and the chambers, and again 
extracted without their percussion caps being struck. By again releasing the hold 
of the half-cock catch upon the trigger comb, the mechanism again is and remains at 
full cock. Instead of half-cock a drill stop is often used which simply prevents the 
handle from being moved so far back that the hammer heads can be held back. 

Extraction—Kach breech pin has one or two extractors, each consisting of the 
extractor proper (40) and the spring (53). The extractor is fixed into the 
breech pin by a pin, round which it moves guided by a slot, tne hook protruding 
sufficiently to catch the rim of the cartridge case when the cartridge is within the 
chamber and the breech closed. The spring acts with its one end freely on the 
back of the hook, pressing it inwards, and the other end of the spring fits into a 
slot near the base of the breech pin, so that the extractor spring is screwed in at the 
same time as the breech pin and is held in position by the action block. After all 
the barrels have been fired, the breech pins draw the extractors backwards, and 
all the empty cartridge cases are extracted through the openings of the carrier 
block until the rims of the cartridge cases pass outside it, when the empty cases 
fall through. The extractors cannot release the cartridge cases which they have 
begun to withdraw until the proper time, the grooves in the carrier box in which 
the extractors lie being so formed as not to allow premature movement of the 
extractor. 

The recoil is resisted by the breech pins (26) and by the weight of the entire 
action block (21), and the bars (86) which connect the action block with the 
driving block (85) carry the recoil on the remainder of the mechanism. In 
order to prevent the possibility of any damage from the recoil, the links (34) 
which push the driving block forwards are brought into a straight line so as to 
support the driving block before the cartridges can be fired, and further, these 
links have knees or bends (54), which enter the sides of the frame (1) before the 
cartridges are fired, so that the recoil of the firing is actually resisted by the 
strength and weight of the entire frame. 

The firing handle, in addition to the half-cock, can be fixed by a clasp in one 
position, thus giving still further security against mishaps. A plate may be 
screwed to the frame underneath in order to prevent dust entering the mechanism. 

Résumé of Action—When a charged hopper is placed in position, nothing more 
is required than to move the firing handle forwards and backwards as far 
as it will go in each direction. If moved rapidly, the gun will give a rapid 
succession of volleys; if moved more slowly, a rapid succession of single shots will 


be discharged. 
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Appendix B. 
Résumé of Trials for Rapidity and Accuracy when Firing against 
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Extract from Oficial Reports. 21st May. 
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The Hotchkiss was fired deliberately in order to obtain greater number of hits. 





Rapidity only. 
Gun. No. of rounds. 


PIGiGUIES socacacaiesce 220 
Nordenfelt . 108 


Tine. 
BO WEGONGS, « 54:05 6600.00 
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100 Rounds against Time. 


Hotchkiss, time 
Nordenfelt 
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5 m. 17 sec. 
O ,, 32°5 sec. 
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1 These trials were on shore against: targets. 
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NOTES ON HASTY DEFENCES AS PRACTISED IN SOUTH 
AFRICA! 


By Major W. C. F. Motynevux, 22nd Regiment, &ec., &e. 


Every defensive work, whether a fort (stone or earth), an intrench- 
ment, a house, church, or buildings placed in a state of defence, or a 
convoy of wagons and carts drawn up in a manner to protect their 
beasts of draught and to be easily defensible, is called in South Africa 
a “laager” (Dutch for fort). 

In 1838 a Dutch “commando” under Pretorius, consisting of 
about 500 mounted Boers with 100 wagons, started from Natal to 
avenge the massacre of Retief and his followers. Their mode of 
advance was as follows:—The wagons were kept in as compact an 
order of march as possible, and on the leading wagon a cannon was 
carried. A small escort accompanied them. The mounted men dis- 
tributed themselves in parties reconnoitring some miles from the 
wagons in all directions. The Zulus were then only armed with 
assegais, and when an “impi” (7.e. army) was discovered by any 
party, it retired slowly, retarding the Zulus as much as possible, and 
sending off messengers at once to warn the train. The cannon was fired, 
laager was formed, and at the cannon signal all the other parties 
rallied on the laager, which was circular in form, oxen and horses 
inside, wagons chained together, and wagon sails over the wagons 
and pegged to the ground outside. 

In British Kaffraria during the Gaika War of 1878 the farmers in 
the disturbed parts collected together for the purpose of defence, 
bringing their families, wagons, and cattle with them into laager. 

Thus, at Frankfort, 15 miles north of King William’s Town, they 
made the stone church the magazine and central reduit, dug a square 
intrenchment round it with the ditch outside, used their wagons as a 
cattle enclosure, as a parados for the interior space, and for sleeping 
in, and felled all trees and bushes that might screen an enemy, using 
them to form a rough abattis, and garnished the ditch plentifully with 
broken bottles. 

At Debe Nek, 10 miles west of King William’s Town, Hall’s Hotel, 
a strongly built house with outbuildings, was quickly transformed 
into a strong fort by raising and loopholing the walls, and boarding 
up the windows three-quarters of their height. The cattle here were 
confined in a square kraal made of felled mimosa trees, branches (and 
therefore thorns) outwards, two sides of which were flanked by the 
main buildings, and the other overhanging the bank of a deep stream. 

At Utrecht, in the Transvaal, during the Zulu War of 1879, all the 
inhabitants went nightly into the civilian laager, which was the old 


1 These notes were made in 1879 at the request of a friend, and are now offered 
at the suggestion of others.—W. C. F. M. 
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Dutch stone fort completely filled with wagons and square tents, the 
banquette being of boards raised on stones or barrels; the family 
slept in their wagon, the servants underneath it. The Burghers 
were entrusted to defend this laager. The military hospital and stores 
were in a fort adjoining, and the troops were encamped outside. 

The depdts of stores, on the borders of Zululand and along the line 
of advance of the columns, were fortified. The problem generally to 
be solved was how to defend a large amount of stores with the least 
possible number of men; and as the standing orders of the Army laid 
down that companies were never to be broken up into detachments, 
the least garrison in any case was one company. 

With one company it was found most convenient to keep it together 
in a square fort, and if the stores were too great to be contained within 
the parapet a corrugated iron store-house was built, with one of its 
short sides abutting on the side of the fort, and with a species of 
caponniére at the far end to flank it. 

Instance: Fort at Balte Spruit. 


Fra. 1, 
E — 


For more important depédts, two companies might be left as garrison, 
aud the stores were protected by two forts, thus :— 








A and B, two forts, each garrisoned by a company; C, wagons of a 
convoy drawn up in a square under the protection of these forts, and 
flanked by them. Draught oxen inside the wagon square. Such a 
work was constructed at Conference Hill, between Utrecht and the 
Blood River. 

At times the stores might be left at a post, the wagons returning 
under escort for a fresh supply. At Fort Newdigate, Nondweni River, 
Zululand, the Engineer Officer in charge arranged the stores, con- 
sisting of sacks of mealies (maize), biscuit boxes, boxes of preserved 
meat in tins, tins of preserved vegetables, boxes containing lime- 
juice in bottles, &c., in the manner shown by the dotted lines at D, 
thus forming a covered way between the two forts.. 

At Entonjaneni, Zululand, the 2nd Division and Flying Column left 
more than three parts of their wagons and carts behind, on pro- 
ceeding down into the Amhlabatini Plains towards the White Umvolosi 
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River. The wagons left were laagered as shown at A, B, C, in 
rig. 3. A and B were wagon laagers for the garrison, 0 was the 
cattle laager, and held over 8,000 oxen. 


Fia. 3. 
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On the White Umvolosi River, when the same force stripped itself 
of everything except ammunition and intrenching tool carts, ambu- 
lance wagons, and carts containing two days’ preserved rations, 
before crossing the river towards Ulundi, the Flying Column wagons 
were formed into an irregular four-sided figure, suiting the ground as 
at A, Fig. 4; the 2nd Division wagons in two sides of a triangle, as 
at B; and a small fort was constructed on a knoll, C, where the apex 
of the triangle would be, which commanded the whole of the ground. 
The bush was felled for 100 yards all round, and formed into an 
abattis at that distance from the wagons. 


Fig. 4. 





In the campaign in Zululand, the orders throughout were, that every 
force should either laager or intrench at night. 

It was proved by experience, that with a large force and a moderate 
convoy, the line to be held should be a shelter trench outside the 
wagon Jaager, while with a small force and a large convoy, the line 
of the wagons must be held. 

For, with sufficient men to line the shelter trench two deep, no 
enemy without artillery can carry it, space is left between the shelter 
trench and wagons for the Officers and Staff to move about and cir- 
culate orders, ammunition can be easily distributed, room is left 
for the Native Contingeat, who are then at once ready to pursue 
and turn a repulse into a rout, the oxen and spare horses, which 
invariably stampede when the firing gets hot, are safely held in the 
laager of wagons, and each line of wagons defilades the shelter 
trench in front of that face from reverse fire coming over the laager. 

Whereas, with a small force, the less the perimeter, the heavier in 
proportion the fire on the assailants ; and witha V-shaped trench, dug 
close to the outer wheels of the wagons, and the earth piled wnder- 
neath them, an almost insurmountable obstacle is created. The 
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garrison fire from the tops of the wagons and from underneath them, 
spaces between the spokes of the outer wheels being left free of earth 
to serve as loopholes. The trench‘is dug close to the outside wheels, 
and the earth piled wnder the wagons, for were it otherwise, a ramp 
would be formed, up which the assailants could easily run and climb 
over the wagons. 

Wagons in South Africa are of three kinds: tent wagons, in 
which the whole of the body is covered with canvas on semicircular 
wooden hoops; half tent, in which the after part, for about one-third 
of the length of the body, is similarly covered; and buck-wagons 
having no raised cover. Every wagon is provided with a wagon- 
sail of canvas, waterproofed with grease, as long as the wagon 
and wide enough to cover it and reach the ground on both sides. 
Under this the attendants sleep. 

The fore and hind axles are connected by a baulk of timber called 
the ‘‘long-wagon,” and connected rigidly to them, but jointed about 
two feet behind the fore axle. The pole or “ disselboom” is rigidly 
connected to the fore axle. The body of the wagon is placed on 
baulks of wood above the axles, and is kept in its place by uprights 
of iron from the extremities of these baulks, outside it, and by iron 
cleats underneath it, in front of, and behind, the hind axle. The body 
is thus allowed much play, and is retained in its place by its own 
weight. Two pieces of soft wood, connected by a baulk in rear of 
the hind wheels, can be pressed against them by means of an iron 
lever and screw working on an iron rod hooked to the hind axle 
and passing through the centre of the baulk. This is the general 
South African break, but chains are also carried under the wagon, 
connected in front to the fore axle, by which the hind wheels may be 
locked ; drag shoes are unknown. 


Fia. 5. 
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The wagon is drawn by from fourteen to eighteen oxen yoked two 
and two. The yoke consists of:—A the “yoke,” a round piece of 
wood. B the yoke “skeys,” passing through holes in the centre of 
the yoke, with notches to receive the ends of the throat lash or 
“strop” C, which is of raw hide twisted, with loops at the ends. 
D is an iron ring connected to the yoke by an iron screw passing 
through the centre to a nut on the top. The ring D of the yoke of 
the “after oxen” is tied to a ring at the top of the end of the 
“ disselboom.” The “trek tow” (of chain, wire rope, or raw hide 
rope) is tied to another ring in front of the extremity of the “ dissel- 
“boom,” and the ring D of the yokes of the “leading” and 
‘‘ middle” oxen are tied to the “trek tow” at suitable intervals; 
the lashings used are in all cases raw hide “ riems.” 
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The attendants are: the “driver,” who applies the whip and 
attends to the break, and the “forelooper”’ (Dutch voorlooper) who 
walks in front of the leading oxen, conducting them by means of a 
hide “riem” fastened round the base of their horns. 

A wagon and team on the line of march occupies about 40 yards. 
The wagon weighs about 13 ton, and can carry about 3} tons on 
a good road. 

For the purposes of laager making, the Cape wagon may be 
called 6 yards long, exclusive of the “‘disselboom,” by 3 yards wide. 
They may be formed into laager, end on (A); slanting diagonally 
outwards (B); or straight, with the disselboom under the preceding 
wagon (C). (Fig. 6.) 

C makes the neatest and strongest laager and gives most interior 
space, a matter of consequence when the number of wagons is small, 


Fig. 66 











as will be proved hereafter; but labour as well as time is required to 
make it, as the oxen must be out-spanned 30 yards off, and the wagon 
run in by hand, and on breaking up the laager, only one wagon on 
each face can be inspanned and moved off at a time, 

A is the simplest certainly for the front and flank faces; but it 
only gives 3 yards of face for each wagon; in forming the rear face 
the wagons have to wheel completely to the right about (for the 
“‘disselbooms” are usually pointed outwards to simplify the process 
of inspanning and drawing out in the morning), and when from bad 
driving or other causes gaps are left, great labour is required to shift 
the wagons close together. 

B was the method usually adopted in Zululand; the leading wagon 
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draws up diagonally to, and on the line marked by flags, at an angle 
of about 30°. The next wagon draws up on the same line, and on 
the outer side of the preceding wagon, the “after” oxen being 
goaded well inwards at last, till the nave of the front wheel jambs 
against the nave of the hind wheel of the wagon in front, when the 
break is applied and the oxen outspanned. This gives about 4 yards 
of side for every wagon. The slanting “disselbooms” make no mean 
entanglement outside, and all the oxen can be inspanned together in 
the morning. 

As regards the oxen, if the march is to be resumed early in the 
morning, they should be tied by their “riems” to the yokes over 
night, to save the time taken in picking out the spans in the morning ; 
the “trek tows,” with yokes attached, being laid on the ground in 
lines inside the laager; this is advantageous in that the spans being 
together the beasts lie down quietly and make no noise. In a stand- 
ing camp they may be allowed to graze till the last moment and 
driven in en masse, but then they will bellow all night. 

In tracing the lines for a wagon laager, it must be taken into con- 
sideration whether it can be leisurely made or must be formed in a 
hurry. If time is available, and for permanent posts with small garri- 
sons, intricate figures (such as Fig. 3) may be traced; but simple 
figures, such as the square or oblong, are recommended when moving 
forward day after day, for the following reasons :— 

Wagons are in sections of ten, under a ‘‘ conductor ;” these are not 
military men, but collected from a class known in South Africa as 
‘“‘ transport riders,” and even the most intelligent of them are liable to 
be confused, even in daytime, by many flags dotted about the ground; 
the laagers are often made at dusk, this obscures the points of forma- 
tion and increases the confusion, for the Staff Officer who has put out 
the points cannot be at two or more laagers at once. Not one driver 
or foreloper in a hundred knows English; with a great demand for 
transport, any Kafir is passed off as a skilled driver; and the wagon 
and span, which take 40 yards on the march, require an enormous 
lateral space to turn in if it once goes wrong. Consequently, the 
simpler the figure, the less chance of confusion and delay. Thus, for 
instance, the ground at Itelezi, Zululand, where the 2nd Division 
encamped on the Ist June, 1879, gave ample space, and the laager 
was laid out as follows :— 

The wagons were to be formed as in B, Fig. 6, slanting diagonally 
outwards; and, as bad driving was anticipated at this first attempt, 
5 yards was estimated for each wagon. Each brigade had 50 wagons, 
and there were 180 wagons of Commissariat stores. 

A and B, Fig. 7, were the laagers to be held by the Ist and 2nd 
Brigades respectively. Squares of 60 yards side were laid out for the 
50 wagons of each brigade, and shelter trenches were dug 20 yards 
outside, making the shelter trench squares 100 yards by 100 yards. 

The 1st Brigade to hold laager A consisted of 2 | 21st and 58th Regi- 
ments ; there were, in addition, 2nd Division head-quarters, 1st Brigade 
2nd Division head-quarters, N | 5 Royal Artillery, and Ammunition 
Column, 
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The 2nd Brigade to hold laager B consisted of 1 | 24th and 94th 
Regiments; there were, in addition, Army head-quarters, 2nd Brigade 
2nd Division head-quarters, K | 6 Royal Artillery, and the Field 
Hospital. 

C was the laager to hold the oxen of the whole column and the 
17th Lancer horses ; 180 wagons of the Commissariat, at 5 yards each, 
would give a square of 225 yards side, which was large enough to 
contain them. The Native Contingent were placed in the cattle 
laager. 

An interval of 50 yards was left between the trenches round A and B 
and the nearest angles of the laager C, which had no trench. 

The lst Brigade pitched their tents outside the trench round A, the 
2nd Brigade outside B, and the cavalry outside C. 

On an alarm, the companies were to fall in in front of their tents; 
the last man out of each to pull away the tent pole, letting the tent 
fall flat on the ground, and only to line the shelter trenches in rear on 
recelving orders, the cavalry were similarly to lower their tents and 
“saddle up ” their horses inside the laager C. 

It will be observed that twelve flags or mounted points, at least, are 
required to lay out such a trace, and the total length of the diagonal 
is 700 yards. The Itelezi laager was not a complete success; it 
appeared that not every camping ground would afford such space ; 
and from that time it was decided that the trace should be altered to 
the following one :— 

Wagons to be formed in an oblong, length double the breadth, with 
two partitions. At 4 yards a wagon, the short side in yards was 
at once known by dividing the number of wagons by two; laying out 
the four points for the angles was soon accomplished; the total space 
required was not 300 yards in length, and the formation was so simple 
as not to confuse the conductors and drivers. 

On the return march of the 2nd Division, from Ulundi to Land. 
man’s Drift, the intricate figure (Fig. 7) was again tried and spoken well 
of; but the wagons then, being nearly empty, could keep their places 
better on the march, more leisure could be given to the details of 
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laager making, the conductors and drivers had become more ac- 
customed to their work, and there were no reports of - “ impis ” in the 
neighbourhood and their consequent “ laager at once.’ 

A circular laager, as used by the Dutch formerly, gives the greatest 
interior space for a given number of wagons, and all conductors 
know how to draw up the wagons to form it, but it is very difficult 
to trace with a large number of wagons, the fire from it is di- 
verging, and it is not easy to distribute the defenders in a hurry or 
in the dark. 

Circular laagers were used by regiments moving singly on the 
borders of Zululand with a few wagons; the oxen were tied to 
their yokes laid down outside, the ‘‘trek tows” being pegged down. 
In case of an attack the garrison would have fired from the tops of the 
‘wagons over the oxen. 

With a fair sized force, a few wagons to convoy is not a source of 
strength but rather of weakness; for if it be granted that each 
wagon will form 4 yards of the side of a laager, that it has sixteen 
oxen, and that each ox requires 4 square yards of superficial space in- 
side the laager, it is easily proved mathematically that 64 is the 
least. number of wagons that can be forined into a square large 
enough to contain its oxen, and that 51 is the least number if the 
figure be a perfect circle. 

As a final example of laager building in detail, we may take the 
laager at Gingihlovo, which was attacked by the “Zulus on the 2nd 
April, 1879. 

The Ekowe relief column started from the Lower Tugela about 
3,000 white men strong with about 130 wagons and carts. These 
were drawn by about 2,000 oxen and mules. 

On the evening of the Ist April a square of 130 yards side was laid 
out, and the carriages, arranged as at B (Fig. 6), just completed it ; the 
ammunition carts were outside. 
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The interior space was nearly 17,000 square yards, 2,000 oxen and 
mules required 8,000 square yards only, there was consequently room 
inside for the mounted Officers’ horses and those of the mounted in- 
fantry, as well as for the Field Hospital. 

A shelter trench was dug 15 yards outside the wagons; each face 
of the shelter trench was, therefore, 160 yards long, and its total 
perimeter 640 yards. With the men two deep, shoulder to shoulder, 
this required 1,920 (say 2,000) men; there were, consequently, 1,000 
left for outlying pickets, mounted men, reserve, and casualties. The 
guns, rocket tubes, and Gatlings were at the angles. The men 
bivouacked between the trench and wagons; all cooking was done out- 
side the trench. 

On the alarm the men advanced to the trench, the outlying pickets 
on falling back joined the reserve, which with the Native Contingents 
lay down in rear of the trench, the mounted men saddled their horses, 
and men were placed ready to run out wagons to open a road for them 
if required to pursue. 

After the repulse and pursuit of the Zulus, the 45 carts to be 
taken through the 12 miles defile to Ekowe the next day were 
separated ; the trench was levelled; two sides of the square were 
moved in, reducing it to 100 yards square; a V-shaped ditch was dug 
close to the outer wheels, and earth piled wnder the wagons, and en- 
tanglements were made between the projecting parts of the wagons 
with the chains belonging to them. 1,000 infantry were left to defend 
the line of wagons, 400 yards long; and bastions of earth were raised 
at the angles for the guns, Gatlings, and rocket tubes. The whole of 
the arrangements were superintended by Lord Chelmsford, in person. 

In South Africa, during the dry season and with strong winds, grass 
fires are greatly to be feared. Hostile natives at times not only 
attempt to burn a laager, but have been known to make an attack 
under cover of the smoke. Consequently in dry weather, after laager 
is formed, it is usual to burn the grass within 100 yards of the 
wagons. 

This is accomplished by lighting it at the leeward edges of the 
strips requiring removal, and letting it burn slowly to windward, in 
which manner the fire is easily controlled, can be extinguished at will, 
and the pasturage for the oxen of the train not interfered with. 


Friday, December 17, 1880. 
Lizvut.-Generat Sr GARNET J. WOLSELEY, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 


Quartermaster-General, in the Chair. 





CARRIER CORPS AND COOLIES ON ACTIVE SERVICE 
IN CHINA, INDIA, AND AFRICA, 1860-1879. 


By Masor G. Satis Scuwase, 16th Lancers. 
China, 1860. 


In March, 1860, a force of about 10,000 British and 7,000 French 
troops began to land at Hong Kong and Shanghai respectively, 
whence a combined expedition against Pekin, for the enforcement. of 
the treaties made at Tien-tsin in 1858, was to be organized; 
Pehtang, near the mouth of the Peiho River, about 100 miles from 
Pekin, was selected as the landing place; nothing was accurately 
known of the resources of the theatre of operations, but it was 
believed that all forage would have to be imported. As early as 1857 
a Chinese Coolie Corps had been raised by order of Lord Panmure, 
notwithstanding the ridicule of the European residents, and had done 
good service in a country without roads, and with no means of 
transport but boats and carriers. Sir Hope Grant, the British 
Commander-in-Chief, on arrival at Hong Kong directed Brevet 
Major Temple, 12th Madras Native Infantry, to organize a Chinese 
Coolie Corps 4,000 strong, at a cost of 7,732/. per month for the 
Chinamen, and 576/. per month extra pay for European Officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and orderlies. 

A daily free ration and two suits of uniform, consisting of a 
Chinese jacket and loose trousers, were issued to each man; and the 
corps was formed into companies of 400, each under a European 
subaltern. (The detailed organization is given in Appendix I.) 

A Chinaman can easily carry 50 Ibs., but heavier weights were 
often slung on a bamboo pole and carried between two Chinamen, 
the ends of the pole resting on their shoulders. 





Wheel-barrow—Wheel in centre, framework over and on either side of wheel, on 
which goods are balanced. 

Moved by one man, with additional man or donkey attached in front if necessary. 

The average weight carried is 400 lbs. when a mule or donkey is attached in front. 
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In both Southern and Northern China a large wheelbarrow is 
extensively used, capable of carrying from 200 lbs. to 400 lbs., a draw- 
ing of which is here given. 

The numhers raised in the Coolie Corps up to the sailing of the expe- 
dition from Hong Kong, hardly reached 3,000, and only men of a low 
grade enlisted, notwithstanding the high pay, owing to an unfortunate 
rumour, that the coolies were to be thrust forward in all the fights, 
in order that the British, sheltered behind them, might fire at the 
enemy without risk to themselves. This rumour gained additional 
credence from the fact that the coolies were drilled to march in fours 
and form up on parade. 

The French at Shanghai raised a Corps of Coolies, 1,000 strong, 
at a monthly cost of 1,502/. for the Chinamen, and 21. for extra 
pay of French Officers and non-commissioned officers. (For details 
see Appendix IT.) 

During March and April the Chinese Coolie Corps rendered 
excellent service in unloading the transports as they arrived at Hong 
Kong, and towards the end of the latter month 300 of the Corps 
accompanied the detachment of 2,500 troops, which was despatched to 
occupy the Island of Chusan in conjunction with the French. In 
May, 1860, the whole British force, which now numbered with 
followers about 14,000, embarked for shipment to Talien Bay, where 
a camp and depdt were formed; Talien Bay is about 200 miles by sea 
from Pehtang. At this time the British Land Transport consisted, 
in addition to the Coolie Corps 3,000 strong, of pack ponies from 
Manilla, Shanghai and Japan, of bullocks from Madras, and of 600 
trained mules from Bombay, in all about 2,500 animals, and 2,000 
drivers, with a few wagons and Maltese carts. 

To each of the seven battalions of European infantry, one 
company of the Chinese Coolie Corps was attached on leaving Hong 
Kong, for the purpose, on landing, of carrying their sick, 
ammunition, camp equipage, rations, wood, water, extra blankets and 
Officers’ baggage to the camping ground. (The General Order is 
given in Appendix III.) The remainder of the corps was despatched 
to Talien Bay, in separate ships, each with a small British guard. 
On embarking, two months’ pay was given in advance, which led to 
several attempts to desert; but 3,000 actually arrived at Talien Bay 
by July, where, during the three weeks’ detention of the force, they 

earned the good opinion of the troops by the cheerful and handy 
manner in which they landed and carried stores, dug wells, improved 
watering places, and generally contributed to the comfort and health 
of the whole force. Owing to the hardness of the work the coolie 
ration had to be increased in order to prevent scurvy, of which a few 
cases had appeared. 

Although sober and in every other respect well conducted, the 
Coolies were somewhat given to thieving and plundering. Coming 
from the neighbourhood of Canton they could not make themselves 
understood by the people of Talien Bay, who evidently had no 
sympathy for them, for of 90, who deserted one night, in consequence 
of their having, as they alleged, been ill-treated, only six returned. 
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According to their story, they had been beaten and imprisoned by the 
inhabitants, and had only escaped with great difficulty ; the remainder 
of the party, with the exception of some who had been beheaded, 
being still in prison. This tragic episode showed the coolies what 
they might expect from their northern countrymen, and rendered 
them all the more anxious for the success of the allies. 

As soon as the disembarkation at Talien Bay was effected, the 
number of coolies attached to regiments was reduced to 800 for each 
of the two Divisions, the remainder being distributed to the 
Commissariat, Medical Department, Head-quarters, &e; and previous 
to the departure of the expedition for the landing place of Pehtang, a 
third distribution was made, giving to. each European battalion of 
about 800 strong, 160 coolies and 120 pack animals. The balance of 
about 1,700. coolies was left for Commissariat and general purposes. 
The Coolie Corps had now been embodied for about four months and 
a-half and had hitherto been directly subject, through its own 
Commandant to the Senior Commissariat Officer of the Expedition, 
but, on active operations commencing with the landing at Pehtang, 
the coolies attached to. the two Divisions were placed under the 
control of the Divisional Commissariat Officers, who were held 
responsible for them. (For detailed General Order see Appendix IV.) 

On the Ist of August, 1860, 200 British and the same num- 
ber of French soldiers landed. at Pehtang. They had been living 
on salt provisions, and the amount of water carried by each man 
being limited, they suffered greatly from thirst, until the arrival, about 
midnight, of a detachment of the Coolie Corps with water from the 
gun-boats. The next eleven days were spent in disembarking and 
establishing a base at Pehtang, in which work the Coolie Corps took 
the most prominent part, assiduously and willingly straggling through 
the mud with heavy loads, yet langhing and chaffing each’ other all 
the while. They saved the British soldier much fatigue, and a single 
coolie was. said by an eye-witness! of the Quartermaster-General’s 
Department to be actually of more general value than any three 
baggage animals. 

Up to this time the four-footed transport had been strictly impedi- 
menta ; doing no work,. but occasioning great labour; having been 
actually embarked and disembarked three times : viz., on collection at 
Hong Kong, at Talien Bay, and lastly at Pehtang. On the 12th of 
August, when a forward move was made, the coolies appeared accord- 
ing to the above mentioned eye-witness, ‘‘as fresh and jolly as usual, 
‘ bearing their loads cheerfully ;’” none the worse for the more or 
less laborious work they had already been employed on. The following 
nine days, to August 20th, 1860, were spent in bringing up the heavy 
guns, ammunition, and supplies from the rear to attack the Takoo 
Forts ; treating of which operation Lieutenant Allgood, D.A.Q.M.G., 
reports as follows: “The transport coolies and animals were worked 
“day and night. Numbers of the latter had died on our first march 
‘“‘ from Sin-ho; every hour they fell exhausted on the road never to 


1 Sir Garnet Wolseley. 
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‘rise again. Ina week’s time not more than half were able to move 
‘a mile, three-fourths had sore backs.” It would thus: appear, that, 
had it not been for the Coolie Corps, the expedition must at its very 
commencement have come to a temporary standstill, and the Quarter- 
master-General’s Official Journal, in proceeding to discuss the question 
uses these words :-—‘“* But this force and other forces may not always have 
‘a Chinese Coolie Corps to fall back on.” In the actual attack on the 
Takoo Forts, which immediately followed, the Chinese coolies, although 
of a low class, behaved with - great steadiness and bravery in presence 
of the enemy; in fact some of the French Coolie Corps entered the 
wet ditch surrounding the first fort and supported ladders upon their 
shoulders, to enable the French troops to cross. 

On the day of the advance from Pehtang, the Tartar cavalry had 
captured two European soldiers and one Madras soldier with 17 or 18 
coclies carrying rum, to help themselves to which the Europeans had 
caused the party to loiter in rear; strange to relate, the enemy instead 
of decapitating their fellow-countrymen who were assisting the in- 
vader, returned them in two days under a flag of truce, merely minus 
their tails, the loss of which is a great degradation to Chinamen. 

‘The next move was to Tien-tsin, about 40 miles up the Peiho, which 
was reached on the 2nd of September. To this place supplies were 
chiefly brought by gunboats, in loading and unloading which the 
Chinese Coolie Corps was most valuable. From Tien-tsin an-advance 
to Tangchoo was begun on the 7th September, and as the Commis- 
sariat had found it necessary to take away a large portion of the 
regimental transport in order to carry grain for the cavalry, a requisition 
had to be made on local resources; but as usually happens under such 
circumstances many of the local cart drivers, coolies, and wheelbarrow 
men absconded during the first march ; fortunately the road as far as 
Tangchoo lay near the banks of the Peiho, which was navigable for 
junks of small draught, but Lieutenant Allgood states, that no advan- 
tage was taken of this mode of transport until “ our land transport 
“had been found. utterly insufficient.” The wheelbarrows now did 
good service; two men were able to wheel a load of 240 Ibs. by the 
regular marches from Tien-tsin to Pekin, a distance of about 80 miles. 
After some fighting Tangchoo was reached on the 21st of September, 
160, and here the looting of some members of the Chinese Coolie 
Corps, who had been enlisted in Northern China, became so intolerable 
that it could not be stopped until one of: the worst offenders was hung 
asa warning to’ the rest. 

On the 2nd of October,- 1860, the forces advanced to the suburbs 
of Pekin, the transport being chiefly by a canal from Tangchoo, which 
again gave work to the Coolie Corps, as the stores had to be tran- 
shipped four times en route. It would be tedious to trace the labours 
of the Chinese Coolie Corps further in detail, bnt they were usefully 
employed until the final evacuation of the theatre of war. 


Abyssinia, 1867. 


In July, 1867, about seven years after the expedition to Northern 
China, Lord Napier of Magdala (at that time Sir Robert Napier, 
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Commander-in-Chief at Bombay), being appointed to command the 
expedition to Abyssinia, drew up a memorandum as to its proposed 
organization, in which he pointed out, amongst other matters, that 
good service had been done by the Chinese Coolie Corps in 1860, and 
advocated the formation of a similar corps, 3,000 strong, of such races 
ts would not be likely to fraternize with the Abyssinians. The 
preparations for the expedition were partly made in England, partly 
in India. In England, Lord Napier’s various recommendations appear 
to have been at once adopted, for it was naturally considered that a 
General specially selected for the command of an important expedition 
would be the best judge of the probable requirements of the Army 
entrusted to him, with due regard, not only to the nature of the theatre 
of operations and the operations themselves, but also to economy. 

Unfortunately in India Lord Napier’s recommendations were 
criticized and in many cases overruled by two bodies of divided respon- 
sibility, known as the ‘‘ Governors-General in Council” of India, and 
secondly of the Bombay Presidency. The shortcomings of the pack- 
animal transport in China led Lord Napier to recommend, in the 
strongest possible terms, that a careful organization of the Land 
Transport on a military basis, with an adequate provision of Huropean 
Officers and non-commissioned officers for purposes of supervision, 
should be adopted prior to the landing on the Abyssinian Coast. Had 
Lord Napier’s advice been followed, we should not have heard of 
transport animals wandering about the country in large herds in search 
of food and water, having been landed without attendants, and turned 
adrift to shift for-themselves without even a halter. 

Orders.were issued for a Bengal Coolie Corps 2,000 strong to be 
raised at Allahabad. The Corps was to be formed into twenty com- 
panies, each .100 strong, under a sirdar with four mates; only men of 
the bearer (or Kahar) caste, accustomed to carry dhoolies, were at 
first enlisted, but as the Corps did not readily fill, a few coolies were 
ultimately added. The pay offered was not very high, viz.: 10 Rupees 
(1/.) per month; but each man received a warm suit of clothes, two 
blankets, and a daily ration. The Corps on embarkation, about 
January, 1868, under Lieutenant W. G. Smith, consisted of, 3 Huro- 
pean Officers, 3 European non-commissioned officers and 2,046 Bengal 
natives. 

During the passage fever broke out on one of the Transports, 
which reduced the strength of the Corps on landing to 1,650,—but 
s'izhtly over half the number applied for by Lord Napier; the inten- 
tion of using carrier transport, in lieu of pack-animals, on the worst 
parts of the road to Magdala had, therefore, to be abandoned. The 
Officers, with the exception of Lieutenant Smith, and the non-commis- 
sioned officers were detached .from the Corps on landing, and appointed 
to other duties in the Land Transport Train, in which the number of 
Officers and non-commissioned officers was far short of what Lord 
Napier had stated would be necessary. Of the 1,650 coolies 1,000 
were attached in small bodies to the various departments and hospitals 
and sent up with the force to the highlands. Of these 130 made 
themselves most useful in the Meteorelogical and Survey Depart- 
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ments, and 133 worked for the Land Transport Train; the remaining 
737 being employed as dhandy and dhooley bearers under the Medical 
Department and as labourers at the various Commissariat Depéts. 
About 650 remained at Zula under Lieutenant Smith, and performed 
nearly all the Commissariat duty in landing stores, loading and 
unloading railway trucks, &c. All the coolies worked willingly and 
well, but owing to the change of food and climate, and to the hard work, 
many were admitted to hospital and several died. In fact, of the 1,650 
who landed fit for duty in January and February, 104 died and 294 
were invalided prior to the re-embarkation in June, and although the 
men raised no caste objections on board ship or in Abyssinia, and did 
much good service, the Bengal Coolie Corps in Abyssinia can hardly 
be considered as satisfactory as the Chinese Coolie Corps of 1860, 
partly because it was under-officered and not as carefully organized, 
partly because Chinamen make better coolies. It is beyond the pro- 
vince of this paper to enter into details as to the difficulties and 
expense of the Land Transport Train, but to give an idea of how 
valuable a large Coolie Corps would have been as Transport, it may 
be stated that out of a total of 41,723 animals received into the Trans- 
port Train, half died and the greater part of the remainder became 
unserviceable during the six months’ operations. 

Lord Napier had also asked for a Native Army Works Corps, 
the formation of which had been proposed by Captain Walsh, of the 
Bombay Staff Corps, who pertinently remarked that every fighting 
man would probably be constantly required in his own branch, and 
while a large army could easily spare a portion. of its combatant 
force for the construction of siege works, roads, and bridges, digging 
trenches, cutting wood, drawing water, loading and unloading stores, 
and carrying the sick and wounded, &c., a small force, such as is 
constantly employed in British expeditions, could not spare working 
parties in the same numbers. The Army Works Corps was raised 
at Bombay, and consisted of three European Officers, five European 
Inspectors, and 1,224 men, of whom 176 were Chinamen. The 
remainder consisted of natives of India and a few Portuguese. As 
many artificers as possible were enlisted, and the pay varied from 
10 to 35 rupees per month, the Chinamen being most highly paid. 
Tne corps worked under the Royal Engineers on the following 
duties :— 

I. Landing and shipping stores. 
II. In the construction, working, and maintenance of the piers, 
sheds, &c., and of the railway. 
III. In keeping open the road through the Senafé Pass, more 
particularly when damaged by floods. 
IV. In laying the telegraph and furnishing labour for water 
supply arrangements. 


Lientenant Rennick, R.A., Commandant of the corps, reported 
that the men were most sober, willing, and obedient, and that the 
intelligence and conduct of the Chinamen specially, throughout the 
campaign, called for the greatest praise. 
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Of the corps but five men died of disease, although a large 
number attended hospital, viz.: 31 per cent. of the natives of India, 
but only 73 per cent. of the Chinamen. Lieutenant Rennick 
attributed this marked difference greatly to the natives not having 
received as good rations as the Chinamen. The latter throve well 
on beef and tea, whereas the former were often unable to boil their 
dholl and rice, owing to the hardness of the water. 


Inushai, 1871-72 


An expedition was undertaken against the Lushai tribes in the 
winter of 1871-72 for the purpose of punishing them for a series of 
raids on the British tea-gardens situated on their border, and for the 
purpose of forcibly persuading them into friendship. The raiders 
had carried off several British subjects as captives, and had either 
retained them as slaves or sold them to other tribes. Five women 
were considered to be worth one musket. The Lushai country is 
about 300 miles due east of Calcutta, between British territory and 
Burmah. Cachar and Chittagong, which were selected as the 
immediate bases of two columns under Generals Bourchier and 
Brownlow respectively, can be easily reached from Calcutta by sea 
and river in a few days, and thence each column pursued the course 
of a navigable river for 100 miles, or rather less, to Tipai Mookh and 
Demagree respectively, where advanced depdts were formed; but 
to effect the object in view each column had to penetrate from 60 
to 100 miles further, through a country consisting of ranges of hills 
from 2,000 to 4,000 feet high, the valleys uninhabited, uncultivated, 
and thickly covered with forest, the villages and cultivated ground 
being on the high ranges, accessible only by narrow and difficult 
paths. A mountain stream was held by the inhabitants to be an 
excellent road, and the paths were taken straight over the hills on 
slippery clay. 

Each column consisted of three native battalions 500 strong, two 
7-pr. guns, 100 sappers, about 100 elephants, and 2,000 coolies,! 
raised in Bengal. Two or three hundred local coolies were employed 
under the civil officers accompanying the columns, but, although they 
worked well, they constantly deserted, and had a great dread of the 
future retaliation of the Lushais. An account? of each column has 
been published by the respective Assistant Quartermaster-Generals, 
Sir Frederick Roberts and Colonel East. The elephants became very 
unmanageable owing to the occasional shots of the Lushais, nor could 
they advance, until roads had been cut for them by the coolies; they 
were, therefore, left at the advanced depéts to bring up stores from 
the rear; 16 coolies were told off to carry each gun; and the more 
advanced posts were supplied by coolie transport only. The Lushai 
tactics consisted chiefly in attacks on the long string of carriers, but 
they were successfully met by strong advance and rear guards 


1 For details, see Appendix IV. 
2 See No. LXXII of the “ Journal of the Royal United Service Institution,” and 
No. 8 of “ Proceedings of the United Service Institution of India.” 
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and riflemen in pairs at short intervals throughout the column ot 
route. It may be briefly stated, that the expedition lasted four 
months, and after some bush fighting was successtul in releasing the 
captives and overawing the Lushai tribes. 

In the Chittagong column the Senior’ Commissariat Officer 
declined the control of the coolies, and they appear to have worked 
well as.,an organized corps,. the Commandant. being under the 
Assistant Quartermaster-General. In the Cachar column on the 
other hand 600 coolies were formed into a separate corps under 
Major Moore as transport for regimental baggage and ammunition, 
while the remaining 1,400 were handed over to:the-Commissariat 
Department with unsatisfactory results. 

The expedition. was half over, when in January, 1872, General 
Bourchier wrote a despatch, from which the following are extracts :— 
“I have acted directly in obedience to the orders of the Government 
‘in making over the whole of the commissariat coolies, abeut: 1,400, 
“to my Senior Commissariat Officer. I have done so under the 
“positive orders conveyed to me, but utterly contrary to my own 
‘convictions. Instead of’ acting in an administrative capacity, the 
‘Senior Commissariat Officer’s time is taken up in running about 
“from station to station, trying to find out where his coolies are; on 
“arrival in camp, there is no one to look after them; and from tie 
* commissariat officers being employed on duties alien to their legiti- 
** mate position, I never can find out what commissariat stores are to 
“the front, or-how many days’ supply I may depend on. At the 
“ present moment, convoys are coming daily into the advance camp, 
*- where there is no officer to receive them. I cannot conceive on what 
* principle it was supposed that, while three officers were necessary 
‘for 600 coolies, the 1,400 commissariat coolies could be managed by 
“ commissariat officers, who had. already too much work on their 
‘shoulders in the legitimate duties of their department. I am at the 
* present moment tied down by the insufficiency of the commissariat 
‘ stores in the front, and the means of moving even the small body of 
‘*troops I have with me. When I think of the short time waih 
“remains for forward operations, not more tian seven weeks at 
“most, I feel bitterly the detention which I am quite unable to 
“obviate. In fact, I am, as far as military movements are con-erned, 
‘at the mercy of the commissariat, who have, with the exception of 
“the special Coolie Corps of 600 for regimental baggage and a nmurfi- 
*“‘ tion, complete command of the carriage, which they use as they, not 
“I, think best, and regarding whose: whereabouts or efficiency I cannot 
“* vet a report.” 

Lord Napier, in forwarding this despatch to the Government, wrote 
to the effect that he had warned the Governor-General in Council as 
to what to expect; and on being asked for further explanations, the 
Quartermaster-General drew up a report showing how Lord Napier’s 
recommendations, based on his: experience in Abyssinia, had been 
ignored. The following account gives but a meagre outline of this 
valuable memorandum. 


Lord Napier had stated that the progress of the expedition 
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depended absolutely on the transpert;. with which experiments 
should not be risked; that every coolie section of 20 should 
be under a mate, every 50 under a subordinate of a-better class, and 
every 200 under a European: Officer with a native assistant of a high 
grade; further, thata few Officers in excess would .not add much to the 
expense, but very much to the efficiency of the organization. Here- 
upon Lord Napier was informed that his proposals exceeded the pro- 
positions recommended by a Committee appointed by the Bengal 
Government, which were accepted by the Governor-General in 
Council as sufficient, and were to be adhered’ to. Notwithstanding 
this reply, Lord Napier again urged that-one military Officer should be 
put over every 200 coolies, and stated plainly that the ordinary 
commissariat superintendence would not -be sufficient to provide for 
the economical use and employmeni of the carriage placed at its dis- 
posal, and that this carriage should be-regularly organized with a 
sufficient staff of Officers and subordinates. 

Lord Napier was now informed that the Governor-General in 
Council deemed it expedient to leave the Commissary-General re- 
sponsible for the proper organization of. the commissariat coolies, and 
was averse to multiplying Officers with the force to an extent not 
hitherto found necessary. 

Here the matter rested, but. the memorandum goes on to say, that 
Lord Napier considered. that his recommendations had been justified 
by the practical experience gained by: both columns, for General 
Brownlow, appreciating the defects in the Commissary-General’s 
system, had, with the concurrence of his Senior Commissariat Officer, 
amalgamated his whole body of coolies under the control of the Officer 
in command of the: military Coolie Corps; while General Bourchier 
on the other hand, most anxious to adhere to the positive instructions 
of Government, had accepted the Commissary-General’s system with- 
out reserve, and worked it until it broke down. Although the opera- 
tions were successful, the letters. of Generals Brownlow and Bourchier 
show how serious was the danger: of failure, owing to weakness in the 
transport arrangements... Lord Napier concludes with a hope that his 
remarks may be of use in: future expeditions of a similar nature. 

Ashanti, 1873. 

In the autumn of 1873, it having been decided upon to send an 
expedition to the West Coast of Africa to drive the Ashantis out of 
the Fanti country, which was under our protection, and to inflict such 
punishment as to deter them from future aggression, Sir Garnet 
Wolseley was entrusted with the direction of the operations, and it 
was left to his judgment to decide on what troops would be requisite. 
From the base at Cape Coast Castle to the Ashanti border at Prahsu 
is about 70 miles, and thence to the Ashanti capital, Coomassie, about 
60 miles. There was no road, nor even a beaten track, but large trees 
and thick bush the whole way, through which a road had not only to 
be cut, but to be maintained, for the damp hot climate soon led to its 
overgrowth. The sole means of transport were carriers, to be 
raised from the African tribes of the neighbourhood, who are noted 
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for their distaste for labour and want of energy; partly owing, no 
doubt, to the enervating nature of the climate, partly to their primi- 
tive wants being easily satisfied by the labour of the women, who 
hold the position of domestic slaves to their husbands or fathers ; 
hence it is the case that the women and children made the best and 
most willing carriers. The women were said to be cheerful and hard- 
working, and to have none of the cowardice and indolence of the 
men. 

On the 27th of September, Sir Garnet Wolseley with a care- 
fully selected Staff and a few Special Service Officers arrived on the 
Gold Coast, and arrangements were at once made for raising several 
thousands of carriers by despatching Staff, Special Service, Medical 
and Commissariat Officers, as well as volunteer civilians to the various 
petty kings of the country, offering them 10/. for every 100 carriers.+ 
Large numbers of carriers actually arrived and were handed over to 
the Control Department, but the Control Officers were all overworked 
to such a degree, that, notwithstanding their great individual energy 
and abilities, it was wholly impossible to inaugurate any special carrier 
organization. All that could be done was to load carriers, as they 
arrived, and send them on to the depots to be established on the road 
to Prahsu. The pay was supposed to be issued daily ; some were paid 
who had done no work, and others did two days’ work in one and 
received no pay. The carriers were supposed, when possible, to 
ration themselves, and such rations as were served out consisted of 
rice, which they were unaccustomed to, and strongly disliked. It is 
hardly to be wondered at, that desertion became the rule, whole tribes 
going off together to the number of 700 or 800 at a time. Sir Garnet 
Wolseley in a despatch dated 15th December, 1873, reported that, 
“ handing over carriers to the Control Department was like pouring 
“water into a sieve,” and, setting aside the ordinary rules of the 
service, he appointed Lieutenant-Colonel (now Sir George Pomeroy) 
Colley to organize and command the transport under the Controller of 
the Expedition, Deputy Commissary-General Irvine. One great 
advantage of the transport passing into the hands of a combatant 
Officer was, that it became possible to appoint him to command the lines 
of communication also, and thus to ensure the harmony of the trans- 
port arrangements throughout. 

Lieut.-Colonel Colley with eight special service Officers, whose 
numbers were -increased as Officers arrived, at once commenced a 
system of organization preparatory to the troops taking the field; 
dividing the transport into Regimental, and Local for supplies and 
hospitals, and forming four districts with separate Commanders for 
transport service between Cape Coast Castle and the Prah; on crossing 
that river further districts were to be formed as required. The men 
were to be worked by tribes, with one headman to every company of 
20 carriers, and a superintendent to every division of 120, the superin- 
tendents receiving 2s. 6d., the headmen 2s., and the carriers 1s. per day 
pay, and 1} lb. of the much abused-rice as a ration when necessary. 


1 For details, see Appendix V. 
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Lieut. Colonel Colley estimated the number of carriers necessary for 
the force intended to cross the Prah and march on Coomassie to be 
7,500 men and 500 women. At the time he took over the carrier 
transport the numbers were estimated to be between 5,000 and 6,000, 
but so many deserted and so few of the promised recruits came in, 
that on the 4th of January, 1874, after a fortnight’s organizing, and 
just as the regular troops had almost completed their disembarkation, 
the number of carriers was found to be 2,800 short of the required 
8,000. The native allies, who in the skirmishes and reconnaissances 
of October and November had shown their disinclination to fight, had 
been turned into carriers, in which capacity they had shown equal 
reluctance to work. 

Affairs were at a deadlock, but the General Commanding at once 
authorized most energetic measures and the apparently insurmountable 
difficulties were overcome in a week. The regular troops were 
reduced to a minimum ; those ex route to the Prah temporarily halted ; 
and some actually re-eembarked. The petty kings of the neighbour- 
hood were informed, that, unless they promptly supplied large bodies 
of carriers and kept them in the field, the British troops would be 
withdrawn, and they would be left to their fate, the danger of which 
was brought home to them by the news of the re-embarkation of part 
of the troops; Wood’s regiment of natives and the two West India 
Regiments were converted into carriers for a few days, and some of 
the 42nd Highlanders actually carried loads as volunteers for one 
march, but were not permitted to continue such employment, as no 
European constitution could endure such work in such a climate. 
The Cape Coast merchants handed over their native servants, and the 
town was searched for carriers ; Lieut.-Colonel Colley marched a force 
at night to a village full of deserters, 10 miles from our line of com- 
munications, surrounded it at dawn, vrought in the deserters, and burnt 
the village; similar raids on deserters were made by other Officers ; 
some natives, convicted of preaching desertion, were sentenced to 
death, though not actually executed. 

These energetic measures had their effect; carriers flocked in; the 
advance was resumed; and within a fortnight Lieut.-Colone! Colley 
reported that the carrier difficulty was completely overcome. With 
such celerity were the operations continued, that within a further 
period of three weeks—viz., by the 5th of February, 1874,—Amoaful 
had been fought, Coomassie burned, and the troops were on their 
homeward march. 

Duffla, 1874-75. 

Colonel Baigrie, who commanded the Transport Corps in the 
Duftla Expedition, 1874-75, has written a report, the details of which 
are summarised in Appendix VI. Suffice it to say here, that the Corps 
consisted of 1,200 men, Sikhs, Punjabees, Afghans, and Nepalese. 
‘They were organized most carefully in three divisions of 400, each 
under a British Officer. They worked under the Quartermaster- 
veneral’s Department, and Colonel Baigrie, from his experience in 
Abyssinia and the Duffla Expedition, is very decided in his opinion, 
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that in a Covlie Corps careful organization and the strictest discipline 
are absolutely essential, and cannot be secnred without a separate 
organization independent of the commissariat. 


Zulu Carrier Corps, 1879. 

In Zululand, towards the end of June, 1879, Lord Chelmsford was 
within a few marches of Ulundi, with a line of communications from 
Durban, about 280 miles in length; Major-General Crealock was ata 
standstill in the unhealthy swamps about Port Durnford, 100 miles by 
land from his base, but had just established a landing place and com- 
rmuunication by sea. Port Durnford and the forts between that place 
and the Tugela were well stocked with provisions, but no transport was 
available for a forward move. Carriers had been suggested by General 
Crealock and also by the Quartermaster-General’s department in 
England, but nothing had been done in the matter. 

Such was the state of affairs when Sir Garnet Wolseley arrived at 
Pietermaritzburg; called a meeting of native chiefs; and enlisted 
their sympathies in raising a Carrier Corps. 

2,000 of the Natal Border Guard, who had been watching the 
fords of the Tugela as soldiers for about seven months, were disarmed, 
and marched to Fort Pearson, where Iwas ordered to join them by 
the 14th of July and organize them as carriers. Meanwhile Ulundi 
had been fought and Lord Chelmsford had moved to St. Paul’s; the 
southern chiefs only had given in; and Cetewayo was still at large. 
The direct road from Durban vid Echowe to Ulundi is about 15U 
miles, but the road from Port Durnford to that place is hardly 100 
miles in length, and joins the direct road at St. Paul’s about 55 miles 
short of Ulundi. Rumours being rife that Cetewayo, in the belief 
that we were withdrawing, was attempting to reorganize his forces, a 
small column from Port Durnford was ordered to move vid St. Paul's 
to Ulundi, joining Sir Garnet Wolseley en route. 

Oxen, horses, aud mules were dying fest with the coast column, 
and the labour was necessarily left to the carriers of transporting the 
bulk of the breadstuffs and forage from Port Durnford to St. Paul's 
for the supply of the Ulundi column. 

As Commandant I was under the immediate orders solely of thu 
Inspector-Generai of the lines of communication and base, Major- 
General Hon. Sir H. H. Clifford, V.C., with whom I was in 
constant communication by telegraph. The organization anl 
management of the Corps was wholly independent of the 
Commissariat Department, with the local Officers of which [| 
was in direct communication. As far as I can judge, this syste.n 
worked very well. The movements of the Corps were regulated b ; 
the commissariat requirements, and the supply Officers were kept 
informed as to the amount the corps could carry. The strength was 
to be—one Commandant, three regular Officers, three Colonial Officers 
as interpreters, 20 Indunas or native non-commissioned officers, and 
2,000 carriers. The pay was 2/. 10s. per month for Indunas, 1/. 10s. 
for carriers; and the ration was 1 lb. of mealie meal, a little salt. 
and 14 |b. of fresh meat. The colonial Officers received 1/. per diem ; 
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the Commandant was paid as an Assistant Quartermaster-General ; 
and the other regular Otlicers as Deputy Assistant Quartermaster- 
Generals. 

I had been told by colonists that it was abhorrent toa Kafir to 
carry loads, and that it would be impossible to subject him to such an 
indignity. without severe-measures.of compulsion. These prophecies 
were unfounded; I found the natives in good spirits, dancing and 
singing. They did not object to carrying in itself, but they had two 
grievances, which continually cropped up. The first and chief griev- 
ance was, that the guns had been taken from them, which they had 
carried as members of the Border Guard. To carry a gun is the 
ambition of every Kafir; though whether it will go off’ or not is of 
secondary importance; the Indunas of the corps-were made quite 
happy with condemned fire-arms given in by the Zulus, without 
aminunition of any description; and so anxious were they to retain 
these worthless old guns, that they requested me to offer Government 
a month’s pay (80s.) for permission tv take them home. ‘The second 
grievance was that they had only enlisted for six months, but had 
already been out seven months, aud were tired out and homesick. 

The Carrier Corps left Fort Pearson with 85,000 Ibs. of stores, 
besides cooking utensils, Officers’ camp equipage and baggage, on the 
19th July, 1879; marched 11 miles that day ; and deposited the stores 
next day at Fort Chelmsford, 8 miles further on. The third day the 
Corps marched without loads to Port Duarnford, passing carcases of 
bullocks in every stage of decomposition at each drift, of which there 
were many. The stench was so abominable that one might have found 
one’s way by the sense of smell alone. The bridge across the Emlalazi 
had been injured by floods, and was impassable for wheeled traffic ; 
the carriers at once made themselves useful by taking on the baggage 
of several staff and departmental Officers, whom we found halted in a 
most desponding state of mind. The three marches had been carried 
out in good spirits, the men marching in fours, with but few stragglers ; 
but on arrival at Port Durnford the carriers came in contact with 
other native contingents, who subjected them to severe chaff. These 
warriors, who themselves ran away on every possible occasion, called 
the carriers alligators;. said they had basked on the banks of the 
Tugela till the chance of fighting had become small and then came 
into Zululand, not to fight but to do women’s work in carrying food 
for fighting men; some even pointed their chaff by the information 
that they had been asked to become carriers, but had successfully 
resisted the attempt; and the carriers: were twitted with being mean- 
spirited enough not to have mutinied. 

The wagon track from Port Darnford to St. Paul’s is 50 miles, 
but thanks to information from John Dunn and Major Yeatman- 
Biggs of Sir Henry Clifford’s Staff, acarrier path was found, curtailing 
tue distance to 36 miles. About half-way a carrier station and small 
fort were eventually established on the Umslatoosana, garrisoned by a 
company of 91st Highlanders, and called Halfway House. A rela 
system of carriers was quickly commenced, 500 being left at Port 
Durnford, 1,000 sent to Halfway House, and 50 to St. Paul’s. At 
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each of these stations comfortable kraals were rapidly run up of reeds, 
grass, and boughs of trees, with a few bullock hides on the top to 
render them weatherproof. The carriers stationed at Port Durnford 
carried the loads to a store kraal, constructed about 8 miles on the 
road, where an Induna with one other native remained in charge; ¢ 
party of carriers from Halfway House went down to this store kraal 
each morning to fetch the loads, and took them on to Halfway House, 
another 8 or 9 miles, where they were stacked in a second store 
kraal; thence the loads were conveyed to a third store kraal about 11 
miles on; and finally the relay from St. Paul’s took them on the re- 
maining 9 miles. This system differed from the ordinary relay 
system, in so far as the carriers did not go through from one station 
to the other, loaded one day to return unloaded the next, but each 
gang carried loads half-way to the next station, returning the same 
day unloaded, or went down unloaded to return with loads. Some of 
the advantages of this system as compared with the ordinary relay and 
line of march systems were, that the men returned nightly to their 
own station; their clothes, blankets, mats, cooking-pots, and assegais, 
excepting one each, were left in the kraals and required no special 
carriers; and a man was left in charge, who also cooked. A dis- 
advantage was, that men were unwilling to move to other stations, 
when once comfortably established. The line to St. Paul’s was 
worked for about six weeks, during which period about 442,000 lbs. were 
carried. There was some difficulty at first, for on the road the carriers 
heard from the Zulu inhabitants of a few men sent down by Cetewayo to 
reconnoitre, which was at once exaggerated in their own minds into 
the presence of a large “‘Impi”; and instead of moving to St. Paul’s 
in three marches, as they could easily have done, they clung to a small 
party of Royal Engineers, who, with a native battalion, were moving 
slowly along improving the road; and 50 or 60 actually deserted. 
The deserters were not sent back from the frontier, but were permitted 
to go to their homes, merely forfeiting the pay due tothem. At theend 
of the first month the carriers were paid according to promise, and a 
large number asked for their discharge, asserting that they had only 
been engaged for one month; many of them were well-to-do men, 
heads of families, anxious to return home to look after their farms, 
cattle, and wives. Attempts had been made to raise fresh men iv 
Natal to relieve them, but owing chiefly to the opposition of the 
colonists none were forthcoming ; and when it became known to the 
carriers that these attempts had not been successful, and that de- 
serters were not punished, a very large number deserted, although the 
weakly and old men had been permitted to go home; fortunately 
authority had been given for carriers to be raised among the Zulus 
living in the districts occupied by our troops, and so successful was 
the movement that the number of recruits exceeded the casualties 
from desertion and sickness. The second in command, Captain 
Dickson, Royal Dragoons, raised a very large number, but his great 
popularity among both the Zulu and Natal natives had the disadvan- 
tage that those natives who once served under him refused to serve at 
any other station or under any other Officer. As the prospect of an 
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early peace became more certain, orders were issued for the corps to 
be reduced to 1,000 men, and as very nearly that number of Zulus 
had been raised, the Natal men were all paid off, after eight months’ 
absence from their homes. The young Zulus were very willing to 
earn @ blanket and food by carrying, but not one ventured to come in 
without an order from the Induna placed over his tribe under Cete- 
wayo’s authority. Many of them were not aware that money was of 
any use; in fact one recruit told me that he did not want money, but 
hoped I would give him a brass armlet instead, and I think that they 
would have enlisted for food and a blanket, without any pay. The 
Natal Kafirs seriously checked Zulu recruiting, by informing them 
that white men never kept their word, that we should gradually get 
the Zulu carriers down to the Tugela, then into Natal, and across the 
sea, and finally that we should shoot them instead of paying them. 
Childish and ridiculous as this may seem,’many Zulus believed the 
story; for when the troops passed St. Paul’s on the return from 
Ulundi, the Zulu carriers came up in a body to Captain 
Dickson, and refused to move without him, as the whole road 
was lined with white troops, who no doubt had been placed there 
to shoot them down as they passed. 

The great objection to a locally raised force is, that it is fluctuating ; 
this was seen in Ashanti, in the Lushai expedition, and in the case 
of the local Chinamen engaged about Pehtang. Men can disappear 
and go to their homes any night and remain absent for days, almost 
with impunity, excepting as regards loss of pay. A rumour arrived 
one evening that some of the native contingent were moving south 
from Ulundi, and were visiting kraals en route; by morning 30 of 
the Zulu carriers who lived in the neighbourhood from which the 
rumour came had disappeared. Again, orders having been issued 
for pressure to be brought to bear on Cetewayo’s brother, Usiteko, 
by temporarily detaining his cattle, about 40 of his men who were 
serving as carriers went off to look after the cattle belonging to the 
kraals from which they themselves came. The third instance was 
more serious; until Cetewayo’s capture the permission to marry 
without his leave was not acted upon, but the moment the news of 
his capture became known, the young men began to look about for 
wives, and in one night 100 young Zulus deserted from St. Paul’s, 
for fear, according to their Induanas, that they should be too late in 
the field and find their sweethearts already disposed of. 

As soon as all the stores required at St. Paul’s had been delivered, 
a relay system in two stages was worked from that station to Hinza, 
near Kchowe, a distance of 17 miles, half the carriers being stationed 
at St. Panl’s and half at Hinza; and on the 9th of September, 1879, 
the corps was paid off, after having been at work with an average 
daily strength of 1,600 for nearly two months.'! I believe that 
black men will work better, the less they are flogged; and corporal 
punishment was only administered on rare occasions, although it was 
necessary to have the power of administering it, and now and then 


1 There were no deaths in the Zulu Carrier Corps. 
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to give a man the option of obeying an order or taking a flogging. I 
invariably found that at the appearance of the punishment party, 
the insubordinate carrier became repentant and gave in. Of the 
1,000 Cetewayo’s Zulus not one was flogged, and of the 2,000 
Natal Kafirs only four suffered corporal punishment, each being a 
ringleader in an attempted mutiny. Fines were inflicted in some 
cases, but I am doubtful as to their advisableness; for natives, 
although honest themselves, do not believe in the honesty of white 
men, and suspected the Officers of inflicting fines in order to pocket 
the money themselves. (In Appendix VII are further details 
regarding the employment of Zulus.and Natal Kafirs as carriers.) 


Carrier compared with other Transport. 

In civilized countries with good roads the:palm must at once be 
granted. to wheeled transport, but in expeditions such as those'I have 
treated of, in which there are no roads, or in which the elimate is 
unhealthy for animals, carriers are, I maintain, the best means of 
transport, excepting in the special case of a flying column, passing 
rapidly through standing crops, as lately from Cabul -to Candahar, 
when pack-animals are no doubt preferable. As a rule, however, in 
our expeditions a line of entrenched posts is established from the sea 
to the objective, and in such cases I believe that carriers working on 
the relay system are in every way superior, fur no animal can continue 
to perform hard work on grass alone, nor will the conditions of moving 
through an enemy’s country permit of good grazing arrangements ; 
grain must therefore usually be carried, and the proportion of ration 
to load in that case is practically in favour of carriers; and 
although animals will not desert like carriers, their native attendants 
do so, which is equally disastrous. 

Fair tests in comparing.carrier with other transport appear -to me 
to be economy and celerity; although other points, such as ‘the 
defence of convoys, and:the proportion of loads to rations, must be 
taken into consideration. In Ashautiand the Lushai country, carriers 
were successfully defended by strong advance and rear guards, and 
men with rifles in pairs at short intervals throughout the long column. 
A'thougb it is unlikely that any better arrangement can be devised, it 
has serious drawbacks; but on the-other hand the defence of a 
convoy of wagons or pa¢k-animals in rough close country is by no 
means easy. At night, wagons have the advantage that they can be 
formed into a laager. It has been asserted that carrier transport in 
Zululand was more expensive than that by bullock-wagon, but I cannot 
help having doubts on the subject. 


The hire of a 16-bullock wagon for one £os. d. 
month would be 50 vs ek 80 0 UV 
Pay of vorlooper, attendant and super- 
vision for one month .. i Ns 710 
Two bullocks at Jeast would die, for 


which compensation would be 7 40 0 





0 
Total cost of one wagon for one month.. 127 10 0 
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For that sum 34 carriers could easily be paid, fed, and supervised for 
the same period, and although in addition to their own day’s rations 
their daily loads would amount to about 1,300 Ibs.,! whereas a 
wagon-load would be about 2,500 lbs., yet carriers can easily march 
double the daily distance of bullocks, and thus, the expense being 
equal, carriers could do 4 per cent. more work than bullock-wagons. 
This, however, is theory, but to take an actual instance which 
occurred: a section of pack-mules was employed simultaneously with 
carriers in working from Port Durnford to St. Paul’s, 59 miles by 
pack-animal track, but only 36 miles by carrier path. The pack- 
mules required six days to reach St. Paul’s with loads, and four days 
to return without loads ; 10 days thus elapsed between each convoy, 
whereas the carriers, in four.relays with-a half-way station, ran their 
loads through in four days, and were back at their respective stations 
each night, ready for work the next morning. In addition to the 
grass on the road the mules required at least 5 lbs. of grain daily, and 
there was an attendant to about every two mules, 120 lbs. was on an 
average a mule’s load, exclusive of saddle, and in the 10 days’ march 
the mule and his proportion of attendant would consume at least 
55 lbs., reducing: the net weight delivered per mule to about 65 lbs. 

Thus, 100 mules would deliver 6,500 lbs. in 10 days, whereas that 
weight would be delivered in that number of days by 70 carriers, also 
allowing for the carriage of their own rations.” 

The track followed by the pack-mules and wheeled transport 
crossed the river Umlatoosi three times; and when that river rose 
after the August rains and became impassable for a week or more, the 
earriers built a foot-bridge across the Umslatoosana (a tributary of the 
Umlatoosi) and found a path along the foot of the Umgoya moun- 
tains, by which they could arrive within 5 miles of ‘St. Paul’s without 
crossing the Umlatoosi at all. While wheeled transport had to wait 
till the river fell to 3 feet 6 inches, and pack-animals even longer, the 
carriers took their loads through 5 feet of water. In this instance, at 
any rate, carrier transport fairly beat that of pack-animals in economy 
and celerity ; but speaking generally it is necessary to take into con- 
sideration the sore backs of pack-animals as experienced in China 
and Abyssinia, and more recently in Afghanistan,—ills to which 
carriers are not liable: and again the great mortality of pack- 
animals, in comparison to the few deaths among carriers. One of the 
most successful instances of pack-animal transport on record is the 


1 34 carriers at 40 lbs. per carrier would earry 1,360 lbs. daily. 

2 A carrier’s average load was 40 lbs., and 1}: 1b. isa fair amount to allow for 
the weight of rations fcr himself and his :Induna, &c.; the meat ration marched. 
650 lbs. would have to leave on each of the'10 days, requiring 164 carriers; and as 
four relays only were necessary the ‘requisite number of carriers would be 4 x 164 
= 65. ‘The first relay returned to the base, Port Durnford, daily for rations; the 
rations of the next two relays had to be carried as far as Halfway House only ; and 
the rations for the last relay as fur as St. Paul’s. Five extra carriers would carry 
the necessary rations, making the total number of carriers 70. If the pack mules 
had worked on the relay system, there would have been an economy in the carriage 
of their rations, but there were not sufficient Officers for such a system, and thie 
loads of mules cannot easily be changed from one to the other, as with carriers. 
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23 days’ march, a few months ago, from Cabnl to Candahar. There 
were about 8,000 pack-animals, including 10 per cent. spare, and on 
arrival at Candahar the casualties were slightly under that 
percentage.! It must be remembered, too, that carriers have not to be 
bought like pack-animals, and their death is no pecuniary loss; nor 
does the medical attendance of carriers approach the enormous cost of 
sick depdts for auimals; and whereas animals are expensive to 
trensport by sea, difficult to land, and not only useless when landed 
during the preparation for a forward move, but difficult to forage and 
supervise, carriers are easily shipped and are invaluable in loading 
and unloading, making roads, and attending on the troops generally. 


Proposal for Nucleus of a Permanent Chinese Coolie Corps. 

Local coolies, as was seen in China, Ashanti, Zululand, and in fact 
on every occasion, are not to be depended on, but a corps of foreign 
ccolies would undoubtedly lessen the expense and greatly add to the 
ease and celerity of every British expedition, It is impossible to 
study the relative merits of natives of China, India, and Africa as 
coolies in our various little wars, without coming to the conclusion, 
that the Chinese are in every respect the most valuable. They are the 
strongest; the healthiest; the bravest; the most tractable; the best 
disciplined ; the most willing ; the most industrious ; and last, not least, 
the easiest fed. 

Sir Hope Grant strongly recommended to Lord Strathnairn’s Com- 
mittee that we should embody a permanent nucleus of a Chinese 
Coolie Corps; a few Officers and interpreters, and 300 or 400 men, 
who could readily be augmented to as many thousands, when required. 
He recommended that they should be employed as labourers at 
Aldershot, Woolwich, or Portsmouth; invaluable in time of war, they 
would be useful in time of peace; but how much more so now, that 
the duty of home battalions is chiefly that of training recruits, and 
the short period available for training is grievously curtailed by the 
heavy, although necessary, fatigues and working parties at camps and 
in large garrisons; which teach a recruit nothing, disgust him with 
soldiering, and for which a growing lad is physically untit. 

To say nothing of Ashanti, Abyssinia, and Zululand, what would 
not a Chinese Coolie Corps of 4,000 or 5,000 men have been worth to 
India during the recent Afghan War? What would they not be worth 
even now, when we read of the difficulties of supplying Candahar, 
and the scarcity of pack-animals ? 

It may be urged that it would take too long to organize and ship 
a Coolie Corps from China, for we never have long notice of our little 
expeditions; and most certainly a Coolie or Carrier Corps without 


1 Extract from Sir F. Roberts’ Report, writing of his march (1880) from Cabul 
to Candahar, a distance of 318 miles, which was accomplished in 23 days, including 
2 halts: “ The numbers of transport animals required, inclusive of 10 per cent. 
‘spare, were 1,589 yahoos (large Cabul ponies), 1,244 Indian ponies, 4,519 mules, 
“912 donkeys. In addition to these there were purchased on the line of march 35 
“ yaboos, 1 mule, 208 donkeys, 171 camels. The casualties were 410 yaboos, 106 
“ Indian ponies, 217 mules.” 
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organization and discipline, as we know to our cost, loses at least two- 
thirds of its value ; but if we had the permanent nucleus recommended 
by Sir Hope Grant, the annual cost would be but small—in fact nil—as 
the men would undoubtedly earn their pay,—and on the Corps being 
required for active service, I do not think that we need send further 
than to America for Chinamen to augment its ranks, nor would the 
Americans be ungrateful to us for relieving them of some of their 
superfluous Chinese labour. 


APPENDIX I. 
Organization of Chinese Coolie Corps. February, 1860. 
Pay.—1'Commandant (Brevet-Major Temple, 12 M.N.I.), at 400 rupees monthly, 
extra pay. 
1 second Commandant (Captain Evans, R.M.L.I1.), at 250 rupees monthly, 
extra pay. 
12 subaltern Officers at 9s. 6d. per diem, extra pay. 
11 company sergeants (including a clerk), at 1s. 6d. per diem, extra pay. 
280 privates as orderlies, at 9d. per diem, extra pay. 
4, Chinese doctors, at 30 dollars (67. 5s. Od.) per month. 
40 headmen, at 14 dollars (27. 18s. 4d.) per month. 
40 assistants or mates, at 11 dollars (2/. 5s. 10d.) per month. 
4,000 Coolies, at 9 dollars (1/. 17s. 6d.) per month. 
A free ration was :ssued to each man daily. 

Clothing.—Two suits of uniform of cotton jacket and trousers were served out 
to last six months. The feet were bare. On the jacket, both before and behind, 
was inscribed, within a black circular line, the number of the individual, and that of 
his company immediately below, with a black line separating the two. Their 
pig-tailed heads were surmounted by bamboo caps of a somewhat flattened conical 
shape, with the letters C.C.C., signifying Canton Coolie Corps, painted conspicuously 
in front. A few English-speaking coolies were promoted to sergeants and corporals, 
and wore chevrons. These acted as interpreters. 10 companies were formed, each 
under a European subaltern, with a strength of about 400 coolies. 





APPENDIX II. 
Organization of the French Corps of Chinese Coolies at Shenghai, in May, 1860. 


The corps to be under the direction of the Sous-Intendant of the Administrative 
Branch. 
1 naval lieutenant as commandant, at 60 francs per month, extra pay. 
1 naval sub-lieutenant as paymaster, at 75 francs per month, extra pay, including 
office expenses. 
5 naval sub-lieutenants commanding companies, at 30 francs per month, extra 
pay. : : 
1 quartermaster-sergeant as paymaster’s assistant, at 50 cents. per diem extra. 
5 quartermaster-sergeants as sergeant-majors of companies, at 50 cents. per 
diem extra. 
20 corporals, at 25 cents. per diem extra pay. 
10 Chinese headmen, at 66 francs per month. 
10 assistants 9, 49% sy 
1,000 coolies » 39 - e 
The corps was formed into 5 companies, each company 200 strong, under a 
Sous-Lieutenant, with a company sergeant-major and 4 corporals. Each corporal 
VOL, XX1¥. 3 L 
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had charge of a squad of 50 coolies, and one performed the duties of company 
quartermaster-sergeant in addition. Each half company had a headman and 
assistant. 

Clothing.—One blanket, remaining the property of the State, was served out to 
each man. A jacket and hat as uniform were to be issued every six months. Each 
company had a colour, viz.:—blue, red, yellow, green, white, and each coolie had 
sewn on his jacket a small piece of cloth of his company colour, and a number 
ranging from 1 to 200. The Ist squad was 1 to 50, the 2nd from 51 to 100, and so 
on for 4 squads per company. The European non-commissioned officers also wore a 
coloured company badge. <A daily free ration was issued to each man consisting 
of 906 grammes of rice, and 225 grammes of salt meat. Pay was issued monthly in 
arrear, and arrangements were made for remittances to friends or relations on 


account of pay. A medical officer was attached to the corps. 


APPENDIX III. 
General Circular. Head-quarters, Hong Kong, 
4th May, 1860. 


7. A coolie load is 60 lbs. 
11. Each regiment of European infantry will have attached to it one company 


of the Chinese Coolie Corps ; a portion of these men will go in each ship with the 
regiment to which they are attached, the remuinder, under their Officers and a portion 
of their European Staff, will go in another vessel. Each company of the Coolie 
Corps is nominally 400 strong, but they will be arranged so as to be in proportion to 
the strength of the regiment they are attached to, taking into consideration what 
other transport duties they may be called upon to perform. Immediately on 
landing, it will be the duty of the Officer commanding each company of the Chinese 
Coolie Corps to assist in every manner in his power the regiment he is attached to. 
He wil! have to carry their extra ammunition, camp equipage, rations, wood, water, 
and extra blankets to the camping ground, to carry the sick, and also the officers’ 
baggage, allowing two to each Officer; he will also keep his men close to his: 
regiment, and encamp in rear of them. When not on the march, he will be 
responsible for carrying rations, wood, water, &c., to and from his regiment. Each 
company of the Coolie Corps will have to provide transport for a Divisional or 
Brigade Staff, and the strength of the company must be in proportion to this future 
labour. 

Officers and soldiers must bear in mind that, as they treat their men well or 
ill, so will they find them useful or the reverse. 

Coolie transport will also be provided for the Royal Engineers and their park, 
also for Head-quarter Staff. 

European cavalry, native cavalry, infantry, artillery and sappers, and Royal 
Artillery, will be provided on landing with ponies and pack saddles for transport, 
the proportion to be determined hereafter. 

By Order, 


ny 


(Signed) FRED. STEPHENSON, D.A.G. 





APPENDIX IV. 
Lushai Coolie Corps raised in Bengal. 
Cachar Column.— 600 with 3 officers for regimental transport. 
1,400 without organization under Commissariat. 


Chittagong Column.—2,000 organized under Quartermaster-General’s 
Department for general purposes. 


Organization—Per 600, 2 native doctors, 1 goomashta, 2 moonshees, 6 
havildars. 
Per 100, 1 sirdar or headman, and 4 mates, each in charge 


of 25. 
600 were sent to each column during the operations to replace casualties. 
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Nationalities of Coolies. Pay of Coolies. 
Punjabees .. -- 2,740 Sirdar .. 12 rupees monthly. 
Hindustanis we Ajoo0 Mate v. 2G < 
Nepalese .. -. 1,140 Coolie ae 8 - 
Dangars .. 95 Free rations in addition. 


Local from Sylhet. . 200 Weight of loads -. 40 lbs. 
Total .. -. 5,506 


Clothing.—1 blanket, 1 jacket, 1 pair of shoes, 1 pair of socks, 1 pair of cloth leg 
bandages, 1 havresack, 12 feet cord, 1 dado (knife), and 1 waterproof sheet between 
every 4 coolies, to be returned into store. 

Hospital coolies for distinction wore bright yellow bandages. 

Notwithstanding the protest of the medical and embarking authorities, the coolies 
were despatched from Calcutta without European Officers or medical aid, and the 
usual precautions as to not overcrowding were relaxed. Cholera naturally broke 
out, and one party of 800 was reduced to 387. Among other points, Sir Frederick 
Roberts draws attention to the following :— 

Sufficient care was not taken in selecting the men ; some were too old, some too 
‘‘ young, and some unfit fur hard work. A medical officer per 1,000 should have 
“ been provided in addition to the 2 native doctors per 600. All superfluous clothing 
“and cooking utensils should have been left at the depdt. Metal badges with 
‘number and letter of division should have been worn by each coolie. The 
‘* large waterproof sheets were so heavy as to be useless. The local coolies were the 
‘best, but objected to working for the mititary; hillmen do well for stores; but 
‘‘ Kahars are better for doolies, guns, or anything to be carried on the shoulder. 
“In a corps of 2,000, it would be best to have half hillmen and half trained Kahars 
“from the Punjaub and North-West Provinces. For artillery purposes, elephants 
“ are of no use in a hilly jungly country without roads; coolies or mules should be 
“used. Owing to the excessive moisture of the climate, flour and atta were packed 
“in waterproof bags. The commissariat packages were arranged not to exceed 
‘40 Ibs., but each coolie carried his blanket, cooking-pot, rations, &c., in addition. 
“ A 9-gallon cask of rum can be carried between 2 men. A bullock box containing 
* 800 rounds of ammunition, weight 98 Ibs., was carried slung on a bamboo, by 2 men. 
* Each gun and each carriage required 6 men; 4 to carry, and 2 as relief; each 
“ wheel 2 men; each box of 7 rounds of ammunition 2 men.” Some of the released 
captives being too old and feeble to walk, were carried on coolies’ backs ; they knelt 
ina sling, which passed across the coolies’ foreheads, and clung to their shoulders. 
The coolies, in addition to carrying stores,‘cut roads, loaded and unloaded boats, and 
built huts and bridges. 

The coolies were worked both on the through and the stage system, but according 
to Colonel East, the latter was found to be preferable, and the limit of a direct 
advance with coolies should be 6 days. When no flocks or herds accompany troops, 
and no food is obtainable on the line of march, Colonel East calculates that 3 lbs. 
per diem must be deducted from each coolie’s carrying powers, allowing for the 
sirdars and mates, who carry no loads, the weight of the cask or bag carried, and for 
the coolie’s own ration. 





APPENDIX V. 


Ashanti Organization.—Organization of Ashanti Carrier Corps by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Colley, at Dunquah, December 20th, 1873. 


Number of carriers required, about 8,000. All carriers being ordere to 
Dunquah, they were on arrival drafted according to their tribes into divisions of 
from 500 to 800, each under a transport officer, assisted by an interpreter and a 
superintendent performing the duties % sergeant-major. 

L2 
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Pay.—1 superintendent at 2s. 6d. per diem was allowed to every 100 men. 


1 headman Sas 2s. * Fr ps BO as 
A carrier received 1s. ee pay. 


Rations.—A ration of 14 lbs. of rice was issued, a food which they were 
unaccustomed to and which they greatly disliked. 

Extract from Sir Garnet Wolseley’s Despatch of December 15th, 1873. 

Despatch of Sir Garnet Wolseley.—“ The difficulties. in obtaining and keeping 
“labourers and carriers have been beyond all conception. Where I expected 
“thousands of men, I have received only hundreds. Handing them over to the 
* Control Department is like pouring water into a sieve; they run away after 
‘ making a single journey. Plantains, the food to which they are accustomed, are 
‘ not to be obtained, owing to the devastation of the country by the enemy in his 

‘recent retreat; and as they do not like the biscuit and rice, which are the only 
S « food we can give them, their natural laziness and their habits of self- -indulgence 
“lead them to run away, rather than remain at work, although they are well 
“ paid.” 

Causes of Desertion. 

Desertion.—It having been suggested that the desertions might be owing to ill- 
treatment, Sir Garnet WwW olseley ordered an investigation by the chief magistrate, 
and meanwhile included the following paragraph in a General Order, dated 
December 20th, 1873. 

“The importance of kindness from all ranks to the friendly natives who are 
* employed as carriers cannot be too strongly urged. If the carriers are ill-treated, 
* the troops run imminent risk of being left without food and ammunition.” 

Stringent orders were issued, that minor offences were to be punished by fines, 
and floggings were not to exceed 25 lashes, excepting on rare occasions. 

The following is an extract of the report of the chief magistrate, dated 8th of 
January, 1874. 

“T strongly dissent from this cry of cruelty being the cause of wholesale 

‘desertion. That there have been unnecessary knocks and blows, both by white 
“‘ officers, and still more by native overseers, I do not doubt; but that any such 
“ brutal treatment has taken place as would occasion these enormous desertions is, 
‘* T am sure, impossible, or we must have known of it; whereas no definite accusa- 
“ tion has been made at all. The subsistence question has, I think, more foundation. 
‘“* Numbers of carriers have been kept waiting for hours for their subsistence money, 
“and of course get hungry, not from any fault of Officers, but because they are 
‘so few it is impossible to pay faster. They have been sometimes left in arrear 
‘altogether ; then there has been a change of Officers, and the new one refused to 
“ recognise arrears before his taking charge. The rice question is also a difficulty, 
“as it is not the food of the people here. I have met the cruelty question as far as 
“ [ can by calling for proofs, but none have come. The simple fact is, these natives 
“ hate work, and are quite unaccustomed to it, and to go on carrying from day to 
‘day is more than they can stand. Now that the Ashantis are across the Prah, 
a they think the danger over, and wish to return to their villages, where their 
“ women will work for them.” 


Extracts from a Minute by Lieutenant-Colonel Colley on the Organization and 
Working of the Transport Corps, December 3rd, 1873. 
—_ by Lieutenant-Colonel Colley on organization— 
. The Transport Corps will be organized in two branches, viz. :—Regimental 

Cransport and Local Transport. 

2. Regimental Transport will include all attached permanently to regiments, 
&e., bs ‘and will move with the troops. 

3. Local Transport will comprise all employed in maintaining supplies and 
communications between Cape Coast and the front, and will work permanently 
between fixed Stations. 

4. For transport purposes, the road from Cape Coast to the Prah will be 
livided into four districts. 
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Ist. Headquarters, Cape Coast, working to Dunquah (19 miles). 


2nd. 7 Dunquah, +s Mansu (16 miles). 
3rd. x Mansu, Yancoomassie Assin (28 miles). 
4th. ms Yancoomassie Assin, working to the Prah (15 miles). 


4, Further districts will be formed when the troops have crossed the Prah ; 
each district will melude all hospitals or halting places within it. 

5. Corps headquarters to be at Mansu. 

10. Regimental Transport.—On joining the regiments to which they are attached, 
the transport officers will pass entirely under the orders of the Officer commanding 
the regiment, but will continue to pay and superintend their men. 

11. After the troops are put in motion, local transport will be divided between 
supply and ambulance duties. 

At each of the 6 hospital stations, viz. :—Accroful, Yancoomassie Fanti, 
od Sutah, Yancoomassie Assin, and the Prah, 35 hammocks with bearers will 
be permanently maintained ; 15 to proceed daily, with or without sick, to the next 
station in rear, returning the following day with supplies, five to remain as a 
station reserve. (The distance between hospital stations varied from 9 to 15 miles.) 

14. Organization to be tribal as far as possible. 

15. All men to be registered and given a number. 

16. Transport Officers will keep the Supply Officers at their stations informed of 
the number of carriers available. 

17. Every headman of local transport will be supplied with a waybill. The 
receipt given by the Officer to whom the stores are delivered will be the voucher on 
which the men will receive their pay on return. 

18. Men to be paid on return from each trip, personally by the Officer in charge. 

19. When possible 1 day’s rest to be allowed after 4 days’ work. 

24, As a rule complaints should be investigated in presence of the men of the 
party, and minor offences should be met by fines ; as far as possible, corporal punish- 
ment should only be awarded for very serious offences, and should rarely exceed 25 
lashes. Firmness and patience are the most essential qualities in dealing with 
natives ; irreparable mischief may easily be caused by frightening those on whom we 

are dependent for our transport. Good-humoured encouragement generally docs 
more than threats. 


Estimate of Transport for a Battalion of British Infantry of 30 Officers and 
650 Non-Commissioned Officers. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Colley’s estimate of Transport required by a Battalion. 


650 men at 1 carrier to every 3 men .. a 217 carriers. 
30 Officers’ baggage at 1 carrier to each Officer .. 30 C=, 
30 ss cooking pots at 1 carrier to 3 pots wa 10 = 
ao tentes d’abris at 2 Officers to 1 tente .. ae 

Reg. Res. 8.A.A. 50 rounds for 580 men (430 rounds 

to acarrier) .. 70 i 

82 camp kettles, 1 kettle to every v8 men n (10 ke kettles to 

a carrier) : 9 ss 

Orderly room and quartermaster’ 3 office ee ee 

40 hammocks, 6 carriers to each ats a ac 240 ay 

Orderlies for 2 medical Officers me ore es 6 es 

Headmen, 1 per 25 carriers, 3 spare .. ae as 28 ie 

Spare to meet casualties oe re ne He 38 <i 

654, 


Carriage for 1 tente d’abris for every 3 men included in kits. 
1 carrier was required to every 11 natives to carry mats. 

12 carriers to a 7-pr. gun. 

75 carriers to 100 rounds of gun ammunition. 

20 carriers to 200 rockets and 6 rocket troughs. 
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Commissary Ravenscroft’s Statement showing net and gross weight, and number of 
packages, for 1,000 European rations. 


Commissary Ravenscroft’s estimate of carriage for 1,000 European rations— 























| 
Number | 7 Weicht, | Number Waldht:, Number Weight 
of | Description. "ea of aitned of of 
Rations. | * | Packages.| © ~~" |Carriers.| Packages. 
| 
| | Ibs. ozs. | lbs. 

1,000 | Biscuit .- {1,250 O | 25 bags..| 1,2873 25 1 bag, 13 lb. 
500 | Salt Meat — ..| 750 0 | 15 kegs..| 1,200 15 | 1 keg, 30 lbs. 
500 | Preserved Meat.| 500 O | 14 cases. 819 14 1 case, 223 Ibs. 
400 | Rice oa 50 O| Ilcase.. 633 1 1 case, 133 lbs. 
300 Preserved Potato, 75 0} 1tin 93 2 1 tin, 18 lbs. 
330 | Preserved Peas | 38 0} 1 keg 54, 1 1 keg, 16 lbs. 

1,000 | Tea .-| 47 Of 14 chest 72 1 1} chest, 25 lbs. 

1,000 | Sugar .. .-| 188 0, Sbarrels} 216 5 1 barrel, 16 lbs. 

| Pepper.. mil 1 az} eS 

i | 320 |} 1 keg 52 1 | 1 keg, 114 Ibs. 

| | 2,931 12 3,857 | 65 | 





In the 65 loads containing 1,000 rations there were 925 lbs. of dead weight. Each 
load of meat had a dead weight of from 25 to 30 lbs. The weight of some of these 
loads was too great for the carriers, especially of the kegs of salt meat, and no doubt 
formed one of the causes of desertion. In the Quartermaster-General’s journal it 
is stated, that rice was originally packed in bags holding 2 ewt., which were bulky and 
unwieldy, got wet in landing through surf, and had in many instances to be con- 
demned as damaged by sea water. ‘The journal further states that the flour, biscuit, 
sugar, and salt meat packages were too heavy for carrier service and landing through 
surf. 





APPENDIX VI. 
Organization of the Coolie Corps in the Duffla Expedition, 1874-75. 


1 Commandant, Colonel Baigrie. 

4. Combatant Officers, each in command of 3 companies of 100. 

1 Medical Officer. 

12 Non-commissioned Officers, each in charge of a company of 100. 

48 Sirdars or Mates, each in charge of a section of 25 coolies. 

1,200 Coolies. 

The non-commissioned officers kept count of consignments of stores, duty rolls, 

accounts, &ec. 

Colonel Baigrie makes the following remarks and suggestions :— 

1. The coolies obeyed the Officers and non-commissioned officers better than the 
mates. It might, therefore, be better to employ native soldiers as mates. 2. The 
terms of enlistment cannot be too clearly explained ; crimping is most objectionable. 
3. In the medical examination on enlistment each man should run 400 yards. 4. The 
best unit of weight is 40lbs. To temporarily increase the weight carried an extra 
load might be served out to every two or three men between them. 5. The staging 


system, when practicable, is far better than the through one, and coolies have not to 
carry their kits, and return every day to a good hut with dry bed and firewood, and 
do not block the road. 
7. Cleanliness is most essential. 


6. Family remittances, especially to outlying villages, were a 


failure. 8. Weight of personal kit was 12 lbs. 








ee Es Se 
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Every man had a blanket, coat and pair of trousers, a pair of bandages, a pair of 
shoes, a havresack, a knife, and a blanket. The weather being very wet a second 
blanket and pair of shoes were issued. Three cooking utensils, each weighing 2 lbs., 
were issued to each man. 9. An ample ration is necessary. 10. Printed forms, way 
bills, and the usual papers and a spring scale should be taken into the field. 11. All 
requisitions for coolies were countersigned by the Assistant Quartermaster-General. 
12. If under the commissariat without selected Officers, the coolies will be frittered 
away at the beck and call of commissariat subordinates. 





APPENDIX VII. 


Natal and Zulu Kafirs are both hard-working and indolent, i.e., they will doa 
spell of real hard work, but they grumble over it, are difficult to start in the morning, 
love to gossip and take snuff on the road ; and, after 4 or 5 days’ work they clamour 
for a holiday. 

They can march great distances without apparently feeling fatigue. Messengers 
continually walked over 30 miles a day. Their usual pace is 4 miles an hour, and 
they alternately walk, run, and sit down to take snuff. I found that a Kafir could 
easily carry a load of 50 lbs. a stage of 12 miles on a good road and return the same 
day unloaded without undue fatigue. On a hilly bad road, such as that from the Umla- 
toosi Valley to St. Paul’s, 8 miles with a load and 8 miles back, seemed to be a good 
day’s work. When not returning to the same quarter each night, I found that men 
could easily carry a 50 Ibs. load 15 or 16 miles daily. One man to every 11 or 12 
should be allowed for carrying blankets, mats, and cooking pots. I have known 
instances of loads being carried 35 miles; for instance, from Hinza to Fort Pearson, 
in one day ; but such distances could not be kept up from day today. Heavier 
weights than 50 Ibs. or 60 Ibs. can be carried by being slung on a pole between two 
men, the ends of the pole resting on the shoulder ; but in such cases there was great 
grumbling, and in several instances the men preferred to carry the heavy weight on 
their heads, turn and turn about, to carrying it between them on a pole. 

The natural organization for both Natal and Zulu Kafirs is tribal. Men of one 
tribe will not work with those of another tribe, or under any induna but their own, and 
they have the greatest dislike to being separated from their comrades, or brothers as 
they call them. The rations were served out by tribes, the rosters and paysheets 
were tribal, and orders to each tribe could only be issued through the respective 
indunas. So strong was the tribal feeling that when a European Officer or inter- 
preter was placed in charge of a particular tribe, that tribe would pay no attention 
to any other Officer, and the greatest objection was made by the men to any change 
in the Europeans placed over them. I found that, with one or two marked excep- 
tions, the Natal indunas had very little influence over their men, they neither 
reported them nor punished them ; the Zulu indunas had their men somewhat better 
in hand, and occasionally gave one here or there a good thrashing with a stick. 
Unless a daily book is kept by tribes, of men who absent themselves from work 
owing to sickness or other causes, a large number are sure to shirk. Each carrier 
should wear a badge with a number, and his number should be taken down by a 
European as he goes to work. An index will give the name of each absentee, and 
the indunas should be required to answer for all men under them. 

(Badges were eventually cut out of tin boxes and their introduction was of great 
service.) 

Regular non-commissioned officers, assisted by native interpreters, could perform 
this duty and should have the position of Troop Sergeant-Major. Each non-com- 
missioned officer might be responsible for about 150 men. 

The ordinary garb of a Natal or Zulu Kafir is merely a short “ mutchie”’ of skins 
or tails round the waist. A Kafir is, however, very fond of cast-off clothes and likes 
to wear all he can. Some of the carriers wore no less than three shirts and two coats. 
The Government had furnished each native with a pair of trousers, which chafed 
his legs, unless he wore them in a very favourite manner as a comforter round the 
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throat. The only occasion on which I saw trousers of any use, was when a sack 
of oats having burst, the carrier took his trousers from round his neck and tied the 
oats up in them. The carriers also had cast-off tunics, and in many cases great coats, 
in addition to heavy blankets and their own mats. To every 15 or 20 men, one 
heavy Kafir cooking pot, or two small ones, had been issued, and each man carried a 
shield, 3 or 4 assegais, and half-a-dozen walking sticks. : 

The consequence was that the carrying powers in moving from station to station z 
were greatly reduced. The Zulus w hom I enlisted wore no clothing, and were pro- A 
vided with light camp (flanders) kettles instead of heavy Kafir pots. I would 
recommend that a carrier should not be allowed under any pretext to take more 
clothing with him than a coat, a blanket, and a mat, and I think that a coat might 
well be dispensed with. Instead of Kafir pots the usual camp flanders should “be 
issued, 10 of which can be carried by one native. 








APPENDIX VIII. 


I would recommend the following organization for a Carrier Corps :— 

1 Commandant (regular). 

1 Staff Officer (regular) to act as quartermaster and paymaster. 

1 Captain (regular) and 1 subaltern (regular) to each carrier station, or 

1 Captain to each 400 or 500 natives. 

1 Interpreter (white if possible) to commandant and each captain. 

1 Interpreting Conductor (irregular) or non-commissioned officer (regular) with 
native interpreter to each body of about 150 natives to act as troop sergeant- 
major. 

1 Gnancneine Sergeant (regular) to head-quarters to each station. 

1 Head Induna to each tribe. 

1 Sub-Induna to every 40 or 50 natives. 

From 100 to 200 men per tribe is most convenient. 





APPENDIX IX. 


The following books, papers, &c., have been consulted in compiling this paper : 
“ War with China in 1860,” Sir Garnet Wolseley ; “China, 1860,” Sir Hope Grant 
and Captain Knollys ; “ Papers on China,” by Captain Gill, R.E.; “ Ashanti War,” 
Colonel Henry Brackenbury; ‘ Lushai Expedition, 1871-72,” Lieutenant Wood- 
thorpe, R.E.; Colonel East’s “ Paper on the Chittagong Column of the Lushai Ex- 
“‘pedition,” in No. 72 of the “Journal of the Royal United Service Institution ;” 
“Record of Expedition to Abyssinia,’ Major Holland and Captain Hozier; “ Blue 
“Book,” containing the report of Lord Strathnairn’s Committee; various papers and 
records kindly placed at my disposal by Sir Garnet Wolseley ; “ Studies on Military 
“Transport,” by Major Furse, D.A.Q:M.G., and the following papers kindly placed \ 
at my disposal by that Orficer : an unpublished chapter on ‘Carrier and other : 
‘‘ Transport ;” Sir Frederick Roberts’ paper on “The Cachar Column of the Lushai I 
‘* Expedition,” in No. 8 of “ Proceedings of United Service Institution of India ;” 
Captain Fawcett’s paper on ‘“ China Expedition, 1860,” in No. 37 of “ Proceedings 
“ of United Service Institution of India ;” Correspondence between the Commander- 
in-Chief and Government of India on “ The Lushai Coolie Corps ;” Colonel Baigrie’s 
report on “ The Duffla Transport Corps.” 
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Col. Grorce Moncrierr, Scots Guards: I have had no experience with a 
Carrier Corps or with coolies, but I have listened with great pleasure to Major 
Schwabe’s interesting paper, and I am sure that we all feel certain that coolie 
labour is very useful. One difficulty of course with all transport is the very great 
expense, and in his paper, Major Schwabe has drawn attention to one or two facts 
showing that the Government have possibly not seen fit to carry out all Lord 
Napier’s suggestions made with regard to transport in Abyssinia, partly on account 
of the expense. There have been papers read recently in this theatre by Colonel 
Clifford Parsons and Major Geddes, upon some kind of manual transport intended 
to assist manual labour, and I have read those papers in the “ Journal,”. and have 
seen the drawing of Major Geddes’ wheel, a model of which is on the table. I also 
heard that Assistant Commissary-General Powell had worked out a wheel. His 
idea is to have two wheels with frames complete, the inner sides of the frames bolted 
together, so as to form a two-wheeled hand-cart. This would be worked easily 
by four men, and carry 6 ewt. Over narrow tracks or broken ground, the bolts 
would be taken out, and the wheels worked singly as long as necessary. I have had 
one of these wheels made (see cut), and have had it in use for two months at Windsor. 





It has carried the rations! (meat, bread, vegetables, and groceries) to the castle’ 
guard at Windsor for my battalion. I have had it out on a march, carrying some- 
thing over 400 lbs., and carrying the rifles of the men who worked it. I used it with 
four men. I had it out at a sham fight we had with the Eton College Volunteers over 
some very hilly rough grass land, and it certainly travels very well. The difference 
between Mr. Powell’s wheel and Major Geddes’, is that Major Geddes’ wheel 
has no means of standing by itself. His wheel has to be laid down when not 
in use, so that it rests on the axle and on the cross-ends of the frame, which are 
extended beyond the wheel. In the Powell wheel there is an outer framework 
coming from the end of the side poles, and shafts, coming out in front to rear, and 
these shafts hinge at the angles, and come down and form four legs, so that when 
the wheel is not in use, you have only to take out the pins that fasten up these 
shafts, and the shafts form legs. The fitting is of course a matter of detail, and 
does not interfere with the principle, which I consider a very good one, and I cannot 
help thinking if the authorities would allow some wheels to be made and tried at 
Aldershot, something very useful would be done. No doubt, for instance, if 
General Phayre had had a sufficient number of these wheels he could have pushed 
on 5,000 men from Quetta to Candahar without any great difficulty. Of course you 
must study what sort of country you are in before you decide whether you will use 
these wheels at all, but with ordinary tracks, I see no difficulty in the world in 
getting them along. 





* Worked by two men, and carrying 200 lbs, 
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Lt.-Col. Lonspate Hatz, H.P., R.E.: As you, Sir, are aware, I was in command 
at Port Durnford when the Carrier Corps was working from that place up to 
St. Paul’s, and I was responsible for the lme of communication along which Major 
Schwabe worked; and I must admit that to-day, as at Port Durnford, the views 
Major Schwabe has taken of the Carrier Corps are somewhat couleur de rose. 
Thoroughly as we recognised the usefulness of that corps we could not help feeling 
that there were disadvantages attending it. Major Schwabe had to make them work, 
and right well he did it under very great difficulties. It was my province to feed 
them ; and that was a matter of considerable difficulty, because special food had to 
be provided for them ; and looking over my telegrams iast night, which I had sent 
from Port Durnford, I came across one to this effect (I-think it went to Fort 
Chelmsford) : “Stop every sort of supply, and send up mealie meal.” If we had 
not had the other supplies stopped, and mealie meal sent up, Major Schwabe’s 
Carrier Corps must have been badly off. That is one of the difficulties you have in 
dealing with a Carrier Corps under certain conditions ; they require sometimes 
particular kinds of food, and there is occasionally difficulty in making other sources 
of supply give way. There is another difficulty in connection with a Carrier Corps, 
and that is that they will carry one thing and they won’t, or cannot, carry another. 
Other telegrams I came across, I had received from St. Paul’s. ‘I want the bamboos 
“ sent up at once, as they will be wanted for line beyond Kwamagwasa ; why won’t the 
“ coolies carry them?” “ Please send up by next carrier party all the bamboo 
“telegraph poles you have.” I applied to the Carrier Corps to carry them ; no, the 
Carrier Corps won’t carry poles, they cannot carry them on their heads; very 
naturally they cannot, but still the poles had to go, and I managed to get them up, 
but not by the Carrier Corps. I found in arranging my five means of supply, pack 
camels, Carrier Corps, ox and mule transport, and the military train, I had to pay 
very great attention indeed to what the Carrier Corps could and what they could 
not carry, and to fit in my measures accordingly. For instance, I wanted 
occasionally boxes of ammunition carried. We had no special arrangements for 
carrier transport of ammunition, but the ammunition box (which, I am informed, 
weighs about 84 lbs.) is more than the carrier could carry, and ‘therefore if I had 
been suddenly called on to send up large supplies of ammunition, I must have 
thought of some other means of carrying them than the Carrier Corps. Then there 
is another point which I think Major Schwabe has not touched upon, except 
briefly, and that is the morale of a Carrier Corps. If you are dependent upon a 
Carrier Corps alone, and a scare takes place, away goes your line of supply at once. 

sullocks are not affected by these scares; it is quite certain that their attendants 
are affected by them, but they are few in number, compared to the number of 
bullocks, and compared to the troops, and you can look after them. But notwith- 
standing the measures Major Schwabe would have liked to have taken with regard to 
the Carrier Corps, I do not think all the troops along the line could have held the 
Carrier Corps in check if they had chosen, under the influence of a scare, to have run 
away; Iam sure we should never have found them again. I was very much con- 
cerned with regard to the effect which rumours had upon Major Schwabe’s Carrier 
Corps. I own at one time I did think they would give way. Major Schwabe could 
not be everywhere on a line of communications 50 miles long, and when he was 
away from Port Durnford, certain reports came in as to the advance of Cetewayo’s 
men, and did very much shake the confidence of the Carrier Corps who happened 
to be at that place. It struck me that if there had been any weight in the reports, 
and Cetewayo’s men had been there, I should not have seen very much more of the 
corps. ; 

There is one other point mentioned by Major Schwabe, that is, the independence 
of this Carrier or Coolie Corps. I quite agree that the Carrier and Coolie, Corps 
should be under its own military Officers. Major Schwabe was, as he has told us 
to-day, under the sole command of Major-General Clifford; with the greatest 
possible deference I do not think an arrangement of that kind can answer, and I do 
not think it would have done so if the war had gone on. There is nothing special 
about the Carrier Corps to necessitate its being taken away from the Officer in charge 
of the line of communications; and if the full value is to be got out of the 
Corps, although for its organization I most cordially concur with Major Schwabe 
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that it must be entirely independent of everybody else, it must never be regarded as 
anything but one of the various means of communication between two different 
points. If it is to be independent, it is just like giving a man a fiddle and telling 
him to play chords, and at the same time reserving one of the strings and telling 
him another man is to play upon it independently. May I ask whether there is any 
Officer here of the Commissariat who served in South Africa, because I know the 
Commissariat took a different view of the relative merits of the Carrier Corps and 
the other sources of supply with reference to transport ? 

Norr.--Knowing that hereafter Major Schwabe’s Lecture will naturally be con- 
sulted for information on Human Transport, I admit that I regret that Major 
Schwabe should, doubtless from praiseworthy motives, have made light of the 
difficulties which attended his undertaking, difficulties which his energy enabled him 
to surmount, but which, sure to occur on service, might take by surprise a novice 
entrusted on some future campaign with work of a similar character ; ‘“ forewarned 
‘is forearmed,” and it was in no pessimist spirit I referred to these difficulties. I 
would submit also that there are three questions te which anyone responsible for a 
Carrier Corps should ask for answers at the commencement of his work: (1) What 
measures may I take for the enforcement of discipline? (2) What attitude may I 
— to ie natives round me as regards the recruiting or maintenance of the 

Corps ? (3) To what extent, as regards terms of agreement, can I enter into with 
them in the certainty of those terms being carried out ? Furnished with these data, 
a British Officer can do right well in working human transport.—L. A. 

Assistant-Commissary C. Huenes, C.M.G. : I think I am the only Commissariat 
Officer present who was in South Africa, but my work in this department at 
St. Paul’s had finished before Major Schwabe’s Carrier Corps reached me. None of 
the supplies brought up by the Carrier Corps reached St. Paul’s until the Flying 
Column, commanded by Brigadier-General Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C., K.C.B., “had 
been dispersed. When Colonel Clarke’s Column had to be sent on to Ulundi, the 
supplies accumulated at Hintza were brought to St. Paul’s entirely by wheeled 
transport. There was a great want of supplies to equip Colonel Clarke’s Column, 
and it was expected that some would come up through Port Durnford, but they were 
coming up so slowly that I had to send my wagons from St. Paul’s to Hintza to clear 
it out. 1am, therefore, hardly able to say how far the Carrier Corps would have 
been an advantage had it been up in time. 

Captain Gurpon, R.N.: I should like to correct one mistake that Major Schwabe 
made in imagining that we could get superfluous Chinese labour from America. For 
every one Chinaman who is in America ten could find work, and what you read about 
Chinese labour in the papers here in England is simply the result of the jealousy 
of the Irish against them ; for political reasons chiefly, they create riots and prevent 
Chinamen from getting employment. But as for our being able ‘to get Chinamen 
from America, it would be perfectly absurd. They can get three times the amount 
of money there that they could possibly get here, and the present number of China- 
men in the United States does not exceed 130,000. 

Nore.—The Chinamen in America are principally employed as house servants, 
washermen, market gardeners, miners, and labourers on the ranches, and as they work 
for about one-half the cost of white labour they have supplanted white labour 
(chiefly Irish) in the various employments mentioned; but as the Irish vote can 
turn the scale in the Presidential election in California, Nevada, and New York 
States, both political parties court the Irish at the critical moment and the unfor- 
tunate Chinamen suffer in consequence.—P. T. 

Surgeon-Major G@. H. Evarr, A.M.D.: Major Schwabe spoke about the non- 
sickness of the carriers; the sickness amongst the coolies in the Khyber wasa very heavy 
tax upon the Medical Officers. When a mule gets sick, or a bullock breaks down, 
you can leave them or kill them, but when a coolie bearer gets sick he requires as 
much care as the best soldier or guardsman ; you must help him, and nursing and 
food is an important question. As to the value of the individual unit of the Carrier 
Corps, I have seen many hundreds of them in the worst part of the year die from 
exposure to cold. They really want to be looked after almost as much as the fighting 
man himself. 

Major Scuwase: I think a great many of the objections that have been made 
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would be met if Chinamen were employed. Colonel Hale brought forward the 
question of food being difficult to supply for the natives of Africa, but I do not 
think there would be the slightest difficulty in supplying rice; it is one of the 
easiest things to pack and carry. With regard to carrying poles, the natives oi 
Africa object very much to carry loads in any way excepting on their heads, but 
Chinamen carry weights constantly on their shoulders. 1 would not for a moment 
advocate the formation of a large corps either of Indian natives or African natives, 
for, in my opinion, Chinamen are preferable. With regard to boxes of ammunition 
that could not be carried, I was asked with my corps to bring back some of them 
when the stores were being cleared out of Zululand ; the amount of ammunition in 
each box was to be divided into two boxes, and I said my men could carry them, 
but then came the question of escort. The men I had at work were all Zulus, and 
[ was unwilling to undertake the responsibility of handing over ammunition boxes 
to men who had only lately been Cetewayo’s subjects, without having a proper 
escort for them, and as no escort was available, I declined to take the ammunition. 
Then with regard to morale, I think if you have local levies, you will always 
find that they can and will run away; but I do not see how Chinamen could 
have run away, however much Cetewayo might have frightened them; they would 
only have stuck closer to us. With regard to Mr. Hughes’s remark, I may say that 
on the 26th of July, 1879, I myself marched into St. Paul’s with 750 carriers, bearing 
40 lbs. or 50 bs. a-piece,and Wood’s Flying Column was still there, organized as a flying 
column, with Colonel Harrison in command, Sir Evelyn Wood having ‘left several 
days before the column was dispersed. As I was present at St. Paul’s I can state 
from personal observation that a great portion of the supplies for Clark’s column at 
Ulundi was brought by carriers from Port Durnford to St. Paul’s, and sent on 
thence by bullock and mule trains. With regard to the point raised by Surgeon- 
Major Evatt as to the sickness of hospital bearers in Afghanistan, it was found in 
the Abyssinian Army Works Corps that 31 per cent. of the natives of India were 
admitted into hospital, but only 74 per cent. of the Chinamen. 

The CHatRMAN: I think you will all agree that this has been a very interesting 
paper. It has been on a subject of most vital importance to every army that takes 
the field, for upon the successful management of transport the success of most ex- 
peditions depends, especially such expeditions as those which we send into those 
wild countries where we have so frequently to make war. 

I think that those who have taken part in the discussion have rather travelled out 
of the line of argument I should like to have seen adopted, by their discussing the 
particular merits of the carrier corps which Major Schwabe commanded. When an 
expedition has to take place into any country, the first question a General Officer 
puts to himself, or to the men that have to lead it is, ‘‘ What is the best description 
‘fof transport to be made use of for the expedition ? ’’ and I think there is scarcely 
a sane man anywhere who, if he had to conduct a military operation in a country 
where there were really well-made roads, good macadamised means of communi- 
cation, would not adopt the ordinary wheeled transport which is common to all 
civilized countries. But then, unfortunately for every one war that we conduct in 
a country where such roads exist, we have about twenty in hilly countries without 
any roads at all, and therefore it is absolutely necessary that the General Officer 
deputed to lead the expedition should decide for himself, in consultation with the 
Government by which he is employed, the species of transport to be made use of 
for supplying his army. We have had many expeditions in'which no other species 
of transport was possible but manual labour. We have had a Duflla expedition. 
and many expeditions in the hills in former times in the Nepaul district. In 
Abyssinia we were able to use both mules and coolies for a short time, but in 
Ashanti no other species of transport was possible: no animal could live, and 
therefore the only means we had of carrying our stores, &c., was upon human 
backs. Any information, therefore, that we can receive upon this subject is very 
interesting, and it is not at all necessary to draw any comparison between the 
relative merits of coolie transport when used upon any particular occasion in dis- 
cussing it. When called upon to organize a coolie transport corps, there are a great 
number of difficulties that immediately suggest themselves. First of all there is the 
natural dislike to hard work, which is common, I may say, to all men, but especially 
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to black men, particularly to those natives upon whom we have generally to rely as 
coolies. Then there is also in the minds of many of these savages some super- 
stition against carrying, or that prevents them from being our servants, or servants 
of the white man at all. My friend, General Walker, will remember very well— 
for he was with me in China, serving on the same staff—what difficulties we had to 
encounter in organizing a good Coolie Corps, and it was for a long time discussed 
whether it would be possible to use Chinese coolies at all ; for to take Chinese 
coolies from the south of China and transport them to the north where it was 
possible they might desert en masse, was a very serious risk to incur. Colonel Hale 
has referred to the fact that the morale of the men employed is a very serious subject 
to be considered. So it is, but when it was decided by General Sir Hope Grant to 
make use of a Chinese corps in Northern China, he had to take that aspect of the 
subject into consideration, and in arriving at a conclusion in his own mind, he 
naturally thought to himself, “This is a difficulty, but were I deterred by such a 
“difficulty from taking this Coolie Corps to the north of China, I might equally be 
“prevented from making use of native troops against natives in India.” Constantly 
during the Mutiny we had to employ native troops against natives in insurrection, 
and during recent years even in Afghanistan, we have used Afredis when fighting 
againt Pathans. The experience we have had in India, in China, and recently in 
Zululand, teaches us, I think, that the danger of employing coolies in the country to 
which they belong is not of such serious moment as I think Colonel Hale considers 
it to be. Another difficulty in using coolies is, that as a rule we have very few 
people able to speak their language, and the interpreters whom we employ who can 
do so are often not of a sufficiently educated class to translate the English Officers? 
orders and meaning intelligibly ; they are frequently unable to interpret the expres- 
sions of an English commander of a Coolie Corps, and to make them clear to those 
whom he is commanding. That is a very important matter, because it very often 
occurs that the man whom you employ as an interpreter is influenced by very super- 
stitious feelings that influence the coolie, and he will therefore, possibly without 
intending it, exercise an injurious influence over the minds of the carriers. The 
transport officer has frequent difficulties not only in the actual translation of his 
words, but in having their general meaning conveyed in the colloquial language of 
the country to those to whom he wishes to give his orders. In all dealings with 
natives, of course determination mixed with kindness is absoiutely necessary, but the 
experience I have had in dealing with natives has shown me that kindness is very 
frequently mistaken by them for fear. You may show your kindness subsequently, 
but it is absolutely necessary, as a rule, in dealing with barbarous tribes, especially 
when you are employing them as carriers, or in manual labour entailing great 
exertion, that you should begin by being severe, and insisting upon your rules and 
regulations being strictly carried out. In order to achieve the end aimed at, very 
severe punishments may be required; and the severe punishment of a few for dis- 
obedience of orders inflicted early ina campaign, will probably save you from the neces- 
sity of having to adopt subsequently still more severe punishments on a great scale. 

In comparing pack transport with human transport, there is one point that I 
think has not been properly dwelt upon, and that is, that in moving from A to B, 
10, 12, 15 miles, whatever your march may be, if you make use of pack animals 
your animals are loaded for 10 or 15 hours a-day, and have no rest whatever. You 
‘annot rest a pack animal except by taking the pack off his back, and that is abso- 
lutely impossible on the march. But on the other hand, with a corps of human 
beings carrying your baggage, if the troops halt for a few minutes, or are impeded 
in crossing a ravine or a bridge, your carriers can then sit down and rest, and in cone 
tinuous marching that is a very important point. 

There was a slight objection raised upon the point of food by Colonel Hale, and 
Major Schwabe referred to the fact that this difficulty would be met if Chinamen 
were always employed. But the natives of most wild countries are very easily fed. 
The natives of {ndia are perhaps the most difficult of all because they have pecu- 
liarly superstitious ideas, but as a general rule the most uncivilized will eat beef or 
mutton, and mutton and beef carry themselves because you can drive them ; and as 
regards mealie meal, or some description of flour or bread, why even if you use pack 
animais you have to feed the human being who drives three or four mules, A man 
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is not able to drive more than about three mules, so that under any circumstances 


you have a large number of human beings to supply with food, whether you use 
pack animals or coolies. 


1 do not think there was anything else that attracted my attention during the 
remarks that have been made, and therefore I have only in your name to convey our 
best thanks not only to Major Schwabe, but also to those gentlemen who have been 
good enough to take part in the discussion, for the very interesting manner in which 
this subject has been brought before us this afternoon. 
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ON THE SEVERAL EUROPEAN SYSTEMS OF NAVAL 
EDUCATION.! 


By J. K. Lavenroy, M.A., R.N., Mathematical and Naval Instructor at the 
Royal Naval College. 


In the spring of 1878, whilst Professor Soley, of the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, was in Paris, on duty at the Exposition Universelle, 
he received an order to examine into and report on the systems of naval 
education in force in the several countries of Europe. In giving effect to this 
order he used not only the material offered by the Exposition, but also the 
numerous official papers more directly obtained, and made a personal inspee- 
tion of the naval schools and colleges of England and France, and of the 
German practice ship for cadets. His investigations appear to have been 
thorough and searching, and the report which he rendered to the Secretary 
of the Navy—now published by order of the Senate of the United States— 
embodies more accurate and detailed information, as well as more intelligent 
criticism on the various systems of naval education, than has hitherto been 
rendered in any way available. 

Not unnaturally, the report begins with Great Britain ; and following care- 
fully the several statements made as to matters of fact, we are struck with the 
remarkable accuracy of the whole : the very few errors that we have noticed 
are of the most trifling nature, entirely void of significance : and if we may 
take this first part as a gauge of the merit of the other three, the work stands 
almost alone, as an absolutely correct historical reeord. It is as such a gauge 
that we have used it. We do not propose to repeat here the minute details 
which Professor Soley has given of the English system of entry, of service, and 
of promotion ; of education on board the “ Britannia,” in sea-going ships, and 
at the College at Greenwich. These cannot but be pretty well known to all 
readers of the Journal who are interested in the subject. But whilst thus 
omitting the facts, we think that the opinions which Mr. Soley has been led 
to form on the several points connected with our system are well worth repro- 
ducing, if only as the opinions of a singularly capable and well-informed 


foreigner free from the trammels of old custom and of national prejudice. 


1 “Report on Foreign Systems of Naval Education,” by Professor James Russell 
Soley, U.S.N. 8vo. Washington, 1880. Size 93”x6”. Weight under 24 oz 
Pp. 336. Price 7s. 6d. 
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It is thus, then, that he concludes a careful summary of the history of 
education in the English Navy, from the establishment of the Naval Academy 
at Portsmouth in 1729, to the opening of the College at Greenwich on the 
Ist February, 1873 :— 

“Tt will thus be seen that while there has been undoubted progress, it 
“has been after a long series of changes, experiments, renewed experiments, 
“ and expedients of all kinds, from which even now it cannot be said that a 
“ harmonious or satisfactory system has been evolved. In fact, it is rather‘ a 
‘ combination of makeshifts, resulting from a series of tentative and spasmodic 
“ efforts in almost every form which naval education is capable of taking. The 
“ Naval Administration never seems to have looked at the subject as a whole, 
“from the beginning, in the entering examination of cadets, to the final 
“ stage at the promotion to Sub-Lieutenants, and to have worked out a sys- 
“tematic plan which should have both consistency and coherence. It appears 
“rather to have adopted from time to time such partial views as were pre- 
“ sented to it by advocates of a particular theory, by Officers who leaned one 
“ way or another, a process which has sometimes resulted in its going back 
“upon its own tracks, and making experiments which had been already 
“ proved failures. This is partly due to the want of attention hitherto given 
“ to the subject, a want which is now in a fair way to be met. Every year, 
“more is to be heard in the way of discussion of naval education, and every 
“ year more comprehensive and reasonable views seem to gain ground. That 
“ the Government is likely to stop at its present stage in reforming the educa- 
“ tion of Officers is very improbable ; and as the Naval College at Greenwich 
“is now firmly established, it will hardly be many years before further and 
*‘ perhaps more radical changes take place in the English system.” 

After which, he passes on to a detailed account of the course of study, 
examinations, and mode of life on board the “ Britannia ;” and concludes :— 

“ Tn considering the good and bad points of the ‘ Britannia’ system, the 
“ principal defect is to be found in the course of instruction. It cannot be 
“denied that the course, as indicated by the examination papers, is far in 
“ advance of the mental powers of average boys of the age prescribed for 
“ cadets. The reason that more do not fail to complete the course is to be 
“found in the low standard of passing,! and in the system of cramming, 
“ carried out by clever tutors, who are masters in the art of coaching pupils 
“ for examinations. In seamanship alone the passing mark is relatively high, 
* but the course of book and model work is one that presents no difficulties 
“ and exacts little concentration. For the other studies, no one among the 
“ nersons acquainted with the system in England seems to pretend that the 
“ students come anywhere near the ostensible standard, or carry away any- 
“ thing like real knowledge of the subjects embraced in the programme. This 
“ is the ‘ Britannia’s’ defect. But in respect to training other than mental, in 
“ all especially that goes to make character, it would be hard to find a better 
“ system, or one more judiciously or carefully applied. It is doubtless in view 
“ of this that the ‘Britannia’ has been selected for the training of the two 
“« Princes, one of whom will eventually be the heir to the throne. The regu- 
“ations for the government of the school and the daily life of the pupils 
“ strike a well-adjusted balance between oversight and independence, restraint 
“ and freedom ; and the Officers upon whom devolves the task of carrying out 
“the discipline, from the Captain to the Lieutenants, are men qualified to 
“continue to the young cadets the highest influences of the best ordered 
“ homes, and to engraft upon them, by their example and companionship, the 
“ practice of a manly self-reliance and a manly self-restraint.” 

The service at sea, as midshipmen, is next described, and the system of 


7 


1 Practically, this low standard of passing permits the course to be modified in 
favour of the weaker boys. 
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instruction afloat commented on. Mr. Soley’s opinion is that, so far as the 
mathematical instruction is concerned, it could hardly be better arranged, 
without sacrificing something more important—the whole groundwork of 
professional training,—which, after all, is the sine gud non of a naval Ofticer’s 
education. 

“ Whether midshipmen get an adequate professional training under the 
English system is a question about which it is difficult to get the data neces- 
sary for a satisfactory answer. Much can undoubtedly be done for them if 
the Captain is so disposed ; but unless there is some prescribed system for 
him to follow, he is not likely to give them the attention they need. The 
Captains of those great ships have had far too serious work on hand for the 
past few years, to sacrifice anything even to the professional training of 
junior Officers. What duties, for example, are given to the sixteen or 
twenty midshipmen on board the ‘ Alexandra,’ the ‘ Minotaur,’ the ‘ Achilles,’ 
or the ‘Iron Duke,’ which train them in practical seamanship? Of practical 
navigation, as far as it consists in taking sights and laying out courses, they 
undoubtedly get much ; but how are they to acquire the needful skill in the 
management of a ship under sail or steam, the practised eye for wind and 
weather, the ready resource, the rapid and unerring judgment, that distin- 
guished the old seamen, and that are almost as necessary for the seamen of 
“to-day? These things, which alone can make a man an efficient watch- 
Officer, are at present only to be learned by the unsatisfactory process of 
‘picking up;’ and it is a question whether more would not be learned in a 
year’s practice cruize in a real training-ship than in five years of midshipman’s 
duty on board an ordinary man-of-war. Certainly, if the first of these five 
years were so occupied, the midshipman would arrive at his seamanship 
examination better prepared in the fourth and most essential subject— the 
‘ practice of manceuvring ships under all circumstances of wind and weather ;’ 
and his promotion would find him better qualified for performimg the duties 
“ of Officer of the deck.” 

From this consideration of the life afloat, Mr. Soley passes on, in natural 
sequence, to that at Greenwich. “ From the list of subjects and text-books,” 
he says, “it might be inferred that the course and examination (of Sub-Lieu- 
“ tenants) were too severe to be completed in six months. Indeed, no one 
“ familiar with education would undertake to get a class through these thirteen 
“ subjects for the first time in six months, however well prepared they might 
“be. But, as a matter of fact, the acting Sub-Lieutenants do not go through 
“ these subjects at Greenwich for the first time ; they have been through nearly 
“ all of them before in the ‘ Britannia.’ The real fact is that in the ‘ Britannia’ 
“the students have been crammed up to an extremely high and full course 
“ (for boys of their age), and that from that time to the final examination at 
“ Greenwich, they are trying to digest what they have studied and to convert 
“it into real knowledge. The second course hardly aims at more than an 
“ intelligent review of the studies—as far as there have been any studies—of 
“ the last seven years. As Sir Cooper Key said plainly in his testimony : ‘ It 
‘must be remembered that all we (at Greenwich) teach, or nearly all we 
‘teach them, they ought to have known before they left the “ Britannia.” 
‘The utmost we go up to when they pass as Sub-Lieutenants afterwards is 
‘very little beyond what they are supposed to know when they leave the 
‘“ Britannia” ;’ and he adds: ‘The advantage of our system is that we 
“<take care that they know it.’ Certainly the end proposed—as the Com- 
mittee’s report says—-is a modest one. It is merely to go over, at the age 
twenty, studies that were completed up to that point five years before. 
The clearest proof of the practical identity of the two courses is to be found 
in the examination papers at the close of each. . . . The similarity was 
not accidental, because both were made out by the Naval Instructor who 
acts as special examiner at the College.” 
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This, we may remark, has since been modified, and both examinations are 
now, in great part, conducted by examiners unconnected with the Service—a 
change, the advantage of which seems, as yet, doubtful. 

“ The failures that resulted in rejection during the first four years after the 
“foundation of the College reached the rather high figure of thirty ; high, 
“‘that is, for Officers who have already heen seven years in the Service. They 
“were generally due, according to Admiral Fanshawe, to the candidate’s 
“knowing nothing to begin with, and taking things very easily in the first 
“three months. Curiously enough, nearly every one of those rejected had 
“passed his time at sea with a Naval Instructor. . . . . Notwithstanding 
“the low standard of the examination for Acting Sub-Lieutenants, notwith- 
** standing the previous study on precisely the same ground, and the almost 
“individual instruction the pupils get, yet the practice of taking a private 
“tutor during the whole six months prevails very extensively. About half 
“the candidates are supposed to make use of such assistance, although the 
‘College instructors dislike and discourage it. Nor is it confined to the 
“lower men; there are cases of Officers who get a first-class who have been 
“coached for three hours a day during the whole six months. The private 
“tutors, of whom there are several at Greenwich in constant employment, 
“study closely the papers given each month, and cram their pupils accord- 
“ingly. The examiner, on the other hand, labours to vary his questions in 
“such a way as to defeat the object of the tutor, and to probe the knowledge 
“of the student, so that a constant struggle is kept up between crammer and 
“examiner. It is only in the required course of Sub-Lieutanants that the 
“ practice of private tuition prevails.” 

Mr. Soley might perhaps have put forward, more prominently than he 
has done, the reason of this exceptional recourse to private tutors. The 
examination is compulsory ; the penalty of not passing is dismissal from the 
Service—a very serious matt:r to a young man of twenty or twenty-one, who 
has served an apprenticeship of six or seven or eight years ; on the other 
hand, the reward of a first-class is accelerated promotion, the mere money 
value of which may often be counted as nearly 500/., independent of the value, 
beyond all money, from a purely Service point of view. It is, then, scarcely to 
be wondered at that young Officers who feel shaky as to their passing, or their 
first-class, will try irregular means to ensure success, and one lucky forecast 
may give a “crammer” a repute which is lucrative even if undeserved. 

Of the more advanced courses for the senior Officers Professor Soley says :— 
“ Mathematics forms the backbone of all. In fact, there have been general 
“complaints that the College leaned too much in this direction, without 
“ affording sufficient scope in others. This objection only refers, however, to 
“the courses for Half-pay Officers, as the special students who are to make 
“ naval architects, designing engineers, and gunnery Officers can hardly have 
“too much mathematics. . . . . Mathematics, in one shape or another, 
“ constitutes about three-fourths of the marks at the final examination of 
“ounnery Lieutenants; hence their attention is chiefly given to these 
branches. Besides the required studies, they may, if they like, take other 
“ courses that are given at the College, but their time is so occupied that, low 
“as the passing standard is, they have enough to do without any extras. 
“ Moreover, the examination mark carries with it such direct and important 
consequences as to pay, &c., that all their efforts are concentrated on taking 
“* a first-class certiticate. Their course is very thorough, if lacking in breadth, 
‘and, in general, they form a body of earnest students.” 

Professor Soley has formed a strongly favourable opinion on the system of 
such special courses leading up to special duties. He says :—“ The question 


“ of encouraging specialities in naval education and administration is one 
“ which has been much discussed, and about which opinions differ, hut the 
“ full trial which the system has received in England, and its marked success, 
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“ make it worthy of the most careful consideration. In a profession as varied 
“and as many-sided as that of a naval Officer, there is room for the indul- 
‘“‘ gence of every taste, and use for every form of talent. Of course the first 
“ object is to produce Officers who can manage ships and fight ships. Seaman- 
“ ship, navigation, gunnery, and steam engineering, in their broadest sense, 
“ form, if not the foundation, at least the essential superstructure of naval 
“education. Every Officer must receive a certain training in these branches: 
“to fit him for his ordinary duties and enable him to meet extraordinary 
“emergencies. But there are other duties incident to the naval profession, 
“and useful alike in peace and in war, which call for a high order of special 
“talent and a high degree of special acquisition. For some one or other of 
“ these duties or branches all Officers have sufficient time, while tastes and 
“ aptitudes vary ; and it is to employ this spare time, and to utilize-these 
“ particular aptitudes, that an opportunity is given in the English Service to 
“ cultivate specialities. It has not been found that this system injures the 
“‘ general efficiency of individuals who take advantage of it, while it adds 
“incalculably to the strength and usefulness of the Service as a whole. It 
“ gives the Admiralty men of high scientific training for every kind of work 
“ which needs such training, while the presence in the Service of Officers so 
“ trained tends to leaven the whole body and to raise the standard of pro- 
‘* fessional knowledge.” 

It is from this point of view that Mr. Soley does not, on the whole, disap- 
prove of the more discursive studies permitted to the voluntary students.! 
“ A Half-pay Officer,” he says, “may neglect mathematics to a certain extent 
“and make his numbers in other subjects ;” and scrutinizing the marks 
obtained, at one of the final examinations, by the first of this class, he notices 
that this Officer “made 51 per cent. of the maximum in mathematics and 6] 
“ per cent. in his electives, his percentage on all that he studied being 56.” 
“ The Officer in question,” he goes on, “might doubtless have done much 
“better had he confined himself to a smaller range of subjects,? but the 
“ general object of the half-pay (voluntary) student is not so much to reach 
“‘ perfection in any one branch of knowledge, as to obtain such a familiarity 
“ with several branches as may be acquired in nine months. Viewed in this 
“ light, and in respect to the general improvement of the Service, the 56 per 
“cent. of the year’s instraction obtained by this Officer is a positive gain, 
“though not, perhaps, as great a gain as might be expected, to himself and 
“the Navy at large.” 

This is, however, very like damning with faint praise : and indeed the only 
part of the English system which Professor Soley unreservedly commends is 
the collateral course of study pursued by naval engineers and architects. This 
he considers to offer unequalled advantages: he describes it as of a very high 
character—“a fact which is made possible by the previous training that all 
“the Admiralty students have received in the dockyard schools.” But of 
English naval education, properly so-called,—the education of executive 
Ofticers,—his estimate is very far from flattering : and the conclusion of his 
report on Great Britain may serve as that Deus ex machind whom Burns 
invoked to assist us in the task of self-introspection. 

“Jn the English Service there seems to be a theory that a naval Officer is 
“a creature of delicate and sensitive organization, whose regard for his pro- 
“ fession and whose zeal for a high standard of professional attainment must 





1 Till lately, these were all appointed to the College on half-pay. Captains and 
Commanders are so still; but it has been judged advisable that the Lieutenants 
should be on full-pay, and they are now borne, additional, on the books of the 
“ President.” 

2 He might probably also have done much better, had he not been laid up for the 
three weeks before the examination with a smart attack of measles. 
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“ be stimulated by surrounding him eternally with all its minor details, to an 
“extent unknown in any other walk in life. To make a sailor, he must begin 
‘at twelve or thirteen, even though he does not go to sea for two years, to 
‘accustom him early to his duties. During these two years, he must live on 
* board a ship, and be able to climb the rigging, to familiarize himself with 
‘ details ; though the ship lies at anchor in a river, a few yards from the shore, 
‘and carries no spars but her fore-mast and head-booms. He must sleep in a 
* hammock, to inure himself to hardship. In the opinion of the majority of 
* Otticers, he must have his College for higher instruction in a naval port, or 
‘he will forget his duties : and he must pursue his scientific researches in a 
‘ dockyard, because he will be surrounded by Officers engaged in the work 
of the profession, with whom he can discuss articles in the professional 
magazines,! 

“ If the naval profession has become what many enlightened Officers of the 
present day would have us believe, an occupation involving accurate 
‘ scientific knowledge, the system of training in England has a tendency to 
grasp the shadow while losing the substance. The expedients adopted with 
reference to the higher education of voluntary students, and the admirable 
courses of instruction for Officers who have taken up one branch of the 
“ Service, notably in the ‘Excellent’ and ‘ Vernon,’ do much to remedy the 
inherent defects of the system ; and the promotion in two grades by selection, 
“ excludes the most incompetent Officers from positions of great responsibility. 
“ But it seems impossible that the injurious effects of the method of training 
“* pursued with young Officers, during the first eight years of their professional 
“ life, should not be felt by the vast majority throughout their whole career. 
“The peculiar features of this training have been already pointed out: the 
‘ discouraging efforts’ in the ‘ Britannia’ to attain a point hopelessly beyond 
the young student’s reach ; the five years of desultory training on board the 
‘ great cruizing ships, passed in astruggle to retain and comprehend a mass 
“ of undigested facts and principles, crammed for the immediate purpose of 
‘ passing an examination ; and finally, the review course, where the student 
“ first finds himself fairly on his feet, in his relations with his instructors. 
The fatal defect of the system has been aptly set forth in a remark of one 
of the Greenwich professors, in his evidence before the Commission, where 
“ he says that the standard for Sub-Lieutenants is the same as that for cadets 
“in the ‘ Britannia ;’ but the essential difference lies in the fact that at 
‘“* Greenwich the students actually reach the standard, while at Dartmouth 
“they do not. No one who has had much experience in educational methods 
“ will deny that such a system must be productive of harmful results when 
‘applied vigorously to the training of a body of young men ; and one is 
“ therefore led to the conclusion that the high scientific and professional 
“ attainments of many English naval Officers are not in consequence, but in 
‘‘ spite, of their early education.” 


The second part of this report is devoted to the system pursued in France, 
and is, we believe, not only more full, but more accurate than anything 
hitherto accessible to the public. It begins with the very beginning—“ The 
“ corps of line Officers? is recruited from four different sources ; 1. Aspirants 
“or naval cadets, graduated from the Naval School at Brest ; 2. Aspirants 
“chosen from among the graduates of the Polytechnic School at Paris ; 


1 The reasons here adduced had undoubtedly weight in the formation of the very 
general opinion to which Mr. Soley refers: but of equal, or even greater weight, 
was the doubt (not yet, perhaps, resolved) whether the immediate neighbourhood of 
London, with its operas, theatres, and a thousand social or festive allurements, 
might not act injuriously on a college at Greenwich. 

* Professor Soley uses the term “line” Officers as the American equivalent of the 
English “ executive.” 
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“3. First masters (premiers-maitres) nominated for the grade of Ensign 
“ after undergoing an examination ; 4. Auxiliary Ensigns who have received 
“the certificate of sea Captain (Capitaine au long cours) in the merchant 
“service, and who are admitted to the titular grade of Ensign.” The 
different ranks of executive Officers are essentially the same as in the 
English Service. ‘‘If at any time during war the full number of Officers 
“is inadequate to the needs of the Service, the want is supplied by auxiliary 
“ Officers chosen among the merchant Captains. These, whose grade in the 
“Navy is that of Ensign, correspond to the English naval reserve. Pro- 
“ motions are made partly by selection and partly by seniority from the 
“ lowest grade up to and including that of Commander. Above this point 
‘“‘ they are wholly by seniority. In every case, however, a certain term of 
“ service must be passed in each grade before promotion to the next higher. 
“ In the case of midshipmen, Ensigns, and Lieutenants, the minimum period 
“ is fixed at two years of sea service, with two additional years of shore duty 
“in the latter grade.” 

About four cadets in the year are entered direct from the Polytechnic 
School ; but the greater number, averaging about forty-five, are entered 
through the “ Borda,” an old ship-of-the-line at Brest, which may roughly, 
and with a great ditference, be compared with the “ Britannia” at Dartmouth. 
The course in the “ Borda” extends over two years; at the end of which 
time the youngsters, till then simply “ pupils” (ééves), become cadets (aspirants 
de 2me classe), and, together with those who join from the Polytechnic, pass 
into the sea-going training ship, the “ Flore.” On board this the course lasts 
nearly a year, and consists in the study and practice of the professional 
branches. 

The Polytechnic is in no sense a naval school : it is a preparatory school for 
all the scientific branches of the public service ; it is under the control of the 
Ministry of War, and its organization is military: but of the number of 
highly trained youths who pass out each year, twenty-two, at their choice, 
receive appointments under the Minister of the Navy, of which four are 
cadetships on board the “ Flore ;” the others, after special courses, become 
naval architects, hydrographers, Officers of the commissariat, or of the marine 
artillery. 

“It must be understood that the pupils of the Polytechnic School are 
“ carefully selected at the start, and that the examination for admission insures 
“a high standard of preliminary attainment. It is an open competitive 
“ examination conducted by boards at various cities designated as centres of 
“examination. The candidates must be between sixteen and twenty years of 
‘age. The competition is exceedingly close, the number of candidates being 
“usually about four times as great as the number of appointments. The 
“ programme of examination includes arithmetic, geometry, algebra, trigo- 
“nometry, analytic geometry of two and three dimensions, descriptive 
“ geometry, physics, chemistry, French, German, and drawing. Even with 
‘ this high standard and close competition for admission, it is found that the 
“ severity of the course at the school tells hardly upon the weaker men ; and 
“it is a matter of observation that some at least of the graduates, on being 
“ subsequently admitted to the special schools of application, show signs of 
“ mental exhaustion. 

“ The principal advantages derived by the Navy from the Polytechnic School 
“ consist in the high preparatory training given to the Officers of the three 
“ corps of constructors, hydrographers, and marine artillery. All of these are 
“closely connected with the Navy proper, the hydrographers being occupied 
“ with the coast survey and the preparation of charts ; the artillery, with the 
“ manufacture of naval ordnance and with sea-coast fortification ; and the 
“ constructors, with the design and construction of ships and engines. The 
value of the training for these Officers cannot be over-estimated, especially 
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“in the case of the constructors, as the graduates that select this corps are 
“usually among the higher men of their class) With regard to the other 
“corps, the line Officers and commissariat, each of which receives a mere 
“fragment of the graduating class, the object of the system is not quite 
“ apparent. In the case of the line Officers, it is chiefly to give the Navy a 
“ few men peculiarly fitted for certain forms of purely scientific work which 
“ arise from time to time in the Service. For this purpose the course is better 
“ fitted than that of the Naval School at Brest ; though it is doubtful, even 
“ with this difference, whether any great advantage is gained, especially in 
“ the case of those naval graduates of the Polytechnic who take a low number 
“ in their class. Certainly the difference is not so great as to make the lower 
“ men of the Polytechnic classes necessarily more available for scientific pur- 
“ poses, during their whole career than the best men from the ‘Borda.’ At 
“the close of the Polytechnic course, the graduates who have selected the 
“ Navy as their future career are embarked on board the practice ship 
“¢ Flore, to make their first cruize,in company with the graduates of the 
“same year from the ‘ Borda.’ Having no professional training whatever, 
“ they start at a disadvantage ; and they must perform double work to put 
“ themselves on a level of professional acquirement with their contemporaries. 
“ At the end of their cruize they pass their examination for promotion, and 
“ become midshipmen (aspirants de Ire class).” 

The “ Borda” is however distinctively the school through which cadets enter 
the French Navy, and their admission to this is by competitive examination, 
the requirements of which are high, extended over a considerable range of 
subjects, and are based directly on the programme of study in the lycées, the 
principal schools for secondary instruction in France. It is needless to enter 
into the details of this examination, further than to remark that the candi- 
dates must be not less than fourteen, nor more than seventeen years of age ; 
that the average age is about sixteen ; and that when Professor Soley speaks 
of the standard of an examination as high, it is high. An overwhelmingly 
large proportion of the candidates come from the /ycées and communal colleges, 
which may perhaps be best roughly described as the public schools and 
grammar schools of France. Of these Mr. Soley speaks most highly. 

“ They—the lycées more especially—are admirably organized and carefully 
“ inspected ; their methods of instruction and programmes of study are based 
“on sound principles, and they produce the best results. Of course it is a 
“ great advantage to a professional school to be able to draw its pupils from 
“ such a source, and thus to be assured that they have a preliminary training 
“at once broad, thorough, and complete. There is no greater drag to the 
“ efficiency of an institution for higher education than the want of good fitting 
“ schools—a want such as is felt in the present moment at our [sc. United 
“ States’] military and naval academies, and nowhere felt more severely. This 
“ want in France is supplied to the fullest extent and in the most satisfactory 
“way. The great national schools, including the Polytechnic, Saint Cyr, the 
“ normal school and the naval school at Brest, receive the great majority of 
“ their pupils from the best schools that exist in the country. They are thus 
“ enabled to make the qualifications for admission high, to do away with all 
“those elementary branches of instruction that form no proper part of the 
“ work of a professional school, and to concentrate the energies of their pupils 
“ upon studies of a high character, connected more or less directly with the 
“ profession in view. The high standard of admission and the competitive 
“ examinations are not productive of cramming; on the contrary, they are 
“far less so than a lower standard would be, even in a test examination, 
“ where the preparation is given in inferior schools, with a month or a fort- 
* night of private tuition just before the examination. At the examination 
“for admission at Annapolis—[we may interpolate, at Greenwich also|— 
“ limited as it is in scope and trifling as are the subjects that compose it, a 
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“large number of the weaker candidates are prepared by this latter process. 
“Tn France, where the programme of the examination is based directly on 
“that of the schools—in fact, is identical with it in most subjects,—there is 
“no such difficulty. There is no need of private tuition; a candidate who 
“ wants to pass the examination cannot do better than attend the regular 
* school course that leads up to it ; and even in the case of a pupil who is 
“weak in one of the required branches, the school system is sufficiently 
“ flexible to admit a slight modification in his favour.” 

With youngsters so prepared on entry, the course of instruction stands on a 
superior footing. It extends over two years. “ The academic session begins 
“ on the 1st of October, and lasts nearly ten months. The regular programme 
“ of studies extends only over the first eight months; June is occupied in 
“ studying for the coming examinations and in special exercises. The exami- 
“ nations take up nearly the whole of the tenth month, July. After the 
“close of the annual examinations, the students of the second-class are 
“ embarked on board the ‘ Bougainville,’ a small vessel attached to the school. 
‘“‘ This is a screw steamer, with engines of 120 horse-power, built specially for 
“the school. In this they take a short practice cruize, during which they 
“ visit various points on the neighbouring coast of France, including Cher- 
“bourg on the one hand and Lorient on the other. Sometimes the cruize 
“extends as far as Ferrol, in Spain. During the cruize, the pupils are 
“ stationed with the men, and work the ship, receiving at the same time 
“ instruction of a practical character in seamanship, navigation, and steam- 
“ engineering, and performing exercises in drawing. For the first few weeks, 
“ the first-class also takes part in the cruize, in the same or another vessel ; 
“ and during this time, the practice-ships manoeuvre in and about the roads 
“of Brest ; and when the second-class goes to sea, the members of the first- 
“class, which has now been gr iduated, are sent home for a six weeks’ 
“ vacation. The ‘ Bougainville’ returns to Brest early in September, and the 
“ second-class men have leave for a month. On the Ist of October they 
“ return for the second-year course in the ‘ Borda’; whilst the graduates, now 
“ for the first time admitted with a specific rank to the Navy, are embarked 
“ on board the ‘ Flore’ for a more extended cruize. They are called aspirants 
“ de deuxieme classe, a term nearly equivalent to cadets, and they are still 
“undergoing instruction, though instruction of a more distinctly practical 
character.” 

On board the “Borda” the study is exceedingly severe ; so much so that a 
statement of the number of hours per week, 725, would seem incredible with- 
out the accompanying details. These are :— 


“General subjects : 
“ Literature, history, and geography 
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SO MIDLER W BEL DY isso scsascivasitsis a ages svecsvasssnvsss sebusviestevasss 
“ Scientific subjects : 
© Analysis and MeECHANICH..0:.csc0s ssossascessseseeess 
“ Astronomy and navigation ...........sssseseees 
PPD YVRICS ANG CHEMRIBGEY <2 scccccssncsuvevsessasesesessns 
“ Practical navigation ... ... 
“ Professional subjects : 
“ Seamanship (theory and practice) .......... 15¢  ,, 
“ Steam-engineering (do., do.).........00+ 
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“ Infantry drill and small arms (do., do. ) aa ee igs 
“ Naval architecture.. a 
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“ The total amount of work performed under supervision—over ten hours a 

‘day (including Sunday)—is reduced slightly by the infrequent privilege of 
* an afternoon on shore ; but even with this deduction it would be considered 
“ excessive according to American standards, especially in a school where the 
* pupils had only a month or six weeks of vacation in the whole year. The 
“ principle of work under supervision is, however, one of the essential features 
of all French education.” 
To meet the requirements of this very severe course, the number of teachers 
is necessarily large. Besides the Captain, who directs the studies as well as 
takes charge of the discipline, and the Commander, who has charge of the 
conduct and of the professional instruction of the students, there are, as 
instructors, eight Lieutenants, twelve Professors, and one principal mechanician 
—or, as we would say, Chief Engineer. ‘The Lieutenants have charge of 
“the courses in seamanship, naval architecture, gunnery, and practical naviga- 
“ tion, there being two for each branch, one taking the upper and one the lower 
“ class.” They have also charge of ‘all details pertaining to the daily life and 
conduct of the pupils; and enforce the discipline of the ship, but they can 
only inflict reprimands. Cases requiring severer punishment must be referred 
to the Captain or Commander. The twelve Professors are :— 





Professors of Analysis and mechanics .............006 tess ae 
‘5 Astronomy and navigation... 2 
- PHYSICIAN CHEMISTY —<s.csevesccasssesssesuns 1 
a Literature, history, and geography .... 2 
sa MUG UINDL 5c aincpssacevestuscusstastvssesvonsexevss oan. 
a DERWADIE seccicscissscsénestossnsscestessctersieesecess” 5S 


That is to say, the instructing staff numbers 23, for an average number of 
90 pupils. This, the long hours, and the high standard of admission make it 
possible to accomplish a great deal in the time, and to do the work thoroughly. 
“The studies classed under ‘ general subjects’ embrace a full course of 
“ French literature and a continuation and completion of the history course of 
“ the Lycées. Instruction in the English language includes the technical terms 
“of seamanship, gunnery, and steam-engineering.” Of the “ scientific 
‘“ subjects,” “the course in astronomy and navigation begins with a short 
“ review of descriptive geometry and of spherical trigonometry. Astronomy is 
“taught chiefly as subsidiary to navigation, but it receives a pretty full 
“ treatment, always from a mathematical point of view. The course in navi- 
*‘ gation is both theoretical and practical, and includes all that could well 
“be taught in a stationary ship. In analysis and mechanics the course 
“begins with a short review of certain subjects of algebra, next comes a 
‘thorough course in analytical geometry, including higher plane curves. 
“This is followed by the differential and integral calculus, including the 
“ method of least squares. After this, the class takes up mechanics, going 
“ through statics. This completes the course for the first year. The second 
“ year begins with the subject of differential equations, after which comes the 
“ rest of mechanics, embracing kinematics and dynamics. The second year’s 
** work includes an elaborate course in theoretical mechanics and in mechanics 
“ applied to machinery.” Of the “ professional subjects,” the course in sea- 
manship, though largely practical, includes “the problems of mathematics 
“and mechanics involved in the subject, such as arise in lifting and getting 
“on board heavy weights, in the action of sails and rudder on the motions of 
“a ship, &c.” The course of gunnery would appear to be chiefly theoretical : 
steam-engineering and naval architecture are treated with great fulness and 
thoroughness, and the courses in these are most elaborate and skilfully 
managed. 

“ The discipline is severe, even for a ship in commission. The supervision 
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“is so close and constant that there is very little opportunity of "committing 
“ grave offences without immediate discovery ; and the list of punishments 1s 
“ calculated to preclude their repetition.” The list is as follows :— 

1. Reprimand pronounced (1) by a Lieutenant or Professor; (2) by the 
second in command. 

2. Punishment squad, one hour a-day for three days at most. 

3. Coventry (la police), not more than ten days. 

4. Prison, not more than ten days. 

5. Dark cell (cachot), not more than five days. 

6. Suspension. 

7. Expulsion. 

These punishments carry with them each a certain number of bad marks : 
thus No. 1 gives one or two bad marks ; No. 2, two marks and one in addi- 
tion for each day ; No. 3 gives five marks and one for each day ; and so on. 
If these bad marks amount to 200 in the term of three months, the delinquent 
is reported to the Minister of Marine, for dismissal. Under these circum- 
stances, “there is, naturally”—says Mr. Soley—‘ little difficulty in main- 
** taining discipline on board the ‘ Borda.’” We may, in fact, easily enough 
conceive an é/éve of the ‘‘ Borda” asking, with Mr. Mallock, Is life worth 
living? ‘The general impression obtained by an examination of the ‘ Borda’ 
“system is that it is one of extreme severity and repression. Not that the 
‘“‘ application of the system or the method of administration is harsh. On 
“the contrary, the relations of the governing authorities and the students 
“seem to be of the most amiable and cordial character. A spirit of sub- 
“ ordination and a general desire to perform well the allotted tasks and duties 
“ is said to pervade the school ; and though the punishments are severe, they 
‘are infrequent. The essential features of the system are the close and con- 
“ stant supervision maintained over the pupils, and the prevention of viola- 
“tions of discipline by the imposition of the heaviest penalties. Such 
** offences as hazing,' or going ashore without leave are impossible. The con- 
“ stant watch, the isolation of the ship and the absolute authority of the 
‘“* Préfet Maritime in and about the port effectually prevent any co-operation 
of outside persons in an attempt to go ashore without leave. The penalty 
“ for disobeying the orders of a sentry is the cachot, a penalty which no one 
‘** who has once undergone it would care to run the risk of repeating. The 
“ features of the system that make the discipline so perfect from a military 
“ point of view, are those which tell most severely on the students. In con- 
“ sidering its effects upon the latter, however, considerable allowance must be 
“made for peculiarities of national character and modes of thought. 
“Certainly the colourless life of the ‘Borda,’ its close confinement, its con- 
“ stant supervision, ar’ the absence of all that gives charm or variety to 
“ existence would be intolerable to an American or English boy of the age of 
“the French éléves.” 

Immediately after the vacation on passing out of the “ Borda,” the cadets 
join the “Flore,” a screw-steamer of 18 guns and 380 horse-power. “The 
“ duration of the cruize is about ten months, from the lst of October to the 
“latter part of July. It is followed by a week of examination, after which 
“ the ship remains at Brest for six weeks, preparing for another cruize. The 
“ cruizing ground of the ‘ Flore’ is generally among the French West India 
“ Tslands. The course of instruction includes the theory and practice of 


1 Hazing is thus referred to in the Rules of the United States’ Naval Academy :— 
“The practice of molesting, annoying, ridiculing, maltreating, or assuming un- 
“ authorized authority over the new cadets of the fourth class, known under the 
“ term of hazing, running, &c., shall subject the older cadets to prompt dismissal 
“ from the Naval Academy, as prescribed by Act of Congress and the order of the 
“ Secretary of the Navy.” 
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‘ steam-engineering, gunnery, seamanship, navigation, hydrography, and 
“ landing-drill, The students perform duty in turn as Officers of the deck, 
‘under supervision, and work the ship. A thorough practical course is 
“ given in steam-engineering. The details of the programme are somewhat 
“varied from year to year, but it always includes the subjects mentioned, 
“and generally some others; among them, naval hygiene, taught by the 
“ surgeon, and drawing, by a master specially appointed. Last year, instruc- 
“ tion was given in gymnastics by an Ensign. On passing the examination, 
“the graduates of the ‘Flore’ become aspirants of the first-class, or mid- 
“ shipmen, and they are shortly after sent to sea in cruizing ships. They 
“remain in this grade two years, making a total of five years from their 
“ admission to the Service to their promotion to the grade of Ensign.” 

Officers of the Constructor’s Department pass through a two years’ course 
at Cherbourg, to which they enter from the Polytechnic. “As the pro- 
“fession of naval construction is a favourite branch among the higher 
“ oraduates of the Polytechnic, the pupils are selected men, and distinguished 
“in a high degree by earnestness, intelligence, and thorough scientific 
“ attainments, as far as they have gone. They enter the school of application 
“ at the age of twenty or twenty-one ; an age which is most favourable for pro- 
“ fessional study. Besides the incalculable advantage of a sound preliminary 
“ training, they begin their professional course with a feeling of elation and 
“ encouragement derived from having already successfully tested their powers. 
“ Their number—averaging about four in each year, or eight altogether—is 
“ large enough to keep up a generous emulation, while at the same time their 
“ instructors are able to give the closest attention to the wants of individuals ; 
“and hence they get all the benefits, with none of the disadvantages, of 
“ private tuition. 

“ Practical instruction, or rather illustrative instruction, is given during the 
“ session, in visits to the arsenal and workshops, and to vessels making short 
“ trial trips. The real practice, however, is given during the summer. On 
“ the Ist of July, the students are sent either to one of the naval ports or to 
“ Indret. Here they are attached te the different branches of work in the 
“ Department of Naval Construction, and go through a regular course in the 
“ yard or the machine-shop. At Indret their attention is directed exclusively 
““ to the fabrication of engines, and all that is accessory to this branch of the 
“ profession.” “ Second-year students return to Cherbourg on the 20th of 
“ September, and first-year students on the 10th of October, the intervening 
“twenty days being passed by the latter in vacation. The time from the 
“ reopening of the school is passed in preparation for the final examinations, 
“ which begin on November 3rd.” By this final examination, and marks 
accumulated through the course, the students are classed in order of seniority ; 
and as vacancies occur are promoted to the grade of Assistant Engineer of 
the third class: but their duties, as such, are entirely with the Constructor’s 
Department : they do not go to sea, and have nothing in common with Naval 
Engineers as we understand the term, Engineers in charge of the engines of 
aship. These, in the French Service, are not, as a class, Commissioned 
Officers ; and the few that are, are promoted from the great body, who rank 
as warrant or petty officers. But those who pass through the school at 
Cherbourg must be compared rather with the select few, engineers or naval 
architects, who go through the three years’ course at Greenwich. The 
instruction of both is excellent, and leads to satisfactory results, 

But the instruction of engineers, though forming a very important branch 
of naval education, is not the most important ; and it is essentially free from 
the difficulties which beset the education of the executive class. It is in this 
that there is the most marked difference between the English and French 
systems; a difference so extreme as to have led to the remark that the 
English have no system at all, and the French have too much. Professor 
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Soley accepts the truth of this as far as the English are concerned : as to the 
French, he says :—“ The fault of ‘too much system,’ if it means anything, 
“ means a sacrifice of results to methods, an effort which looks rather to the 
“ perfection of the machinery than to the work done by the machine.” 
This is not the case. Though extreme centralization may act injuriously in 
some minor details, the public-school system is, in most respects, sufficiently 
elastic ; “and in the French Naval Schools, there is certainly in matters of 
“ theoretical and practical instruction, much greater flexibility than is to be 
“ found in those of almost any other nation. The system of oral teaching, 
“ without the restrictions of a text-book and supplemented by individual 
“ explanation and interrogation, cannot be other than an elastic one. With 
“ regard to discipline, however, it must be confessed that if French boys are 
“ at all like other boys, a great many rules might be relaxed with direct and 
“ positive benefit.” 

Summing up, then, Professor Soley says :—“The broad features of the 
“ French system of naval education consist in a unity of purpose underlying 
“ the whole plan ; a rational organization, with a distinct perception of the 
“ ends in view, and an adaptation of means to reach the ends proposed ; the 
“ exaction of a high standard of preparatory training ; and great originality, 
“ freedom and thoroughness of instruction, . . . . The course of theo- 
“ retical instruction is the fullest and most advanced required course pursued 
“ by the cadets of any Navy in the world except that of Germany ; and the 
“ practical and professional branches receive an ample share of time and 
“ attention, although the course in these subjects is rightly considered as only 
“ preparatory to the work of the practice-ship. eee 

“ The other corps of the Service are as well taught as the line in the parti- 
“ cular duties of their several professions; for it may be taken as a cardinal 
* maxim of professional education in France that a man cannot be expected to 
“ know how to do a thing by a process of inspiration or intuition, or even by 
“ «nicking up, but that he must be taught to do it. Hence they have a 
“ thorough course of instruction for the men who are to build their ships, to 
“ fight their ships, to govern the employment of the motive power of their 
“ ships, to conduct the details of internal administration on board their ships. 
“. ,. . The education given to Officers in general is of a high and extensive 
“ character. This supplies the want of special subsequent training to some 
“ extent, but not wholly. There is a decided need at present of facilities for 
“ higher education in the branches which particular inclinations may lead 
“ individual line Officers to take up. It is not unlikely that such a higher 
“ college, similar in purpose to the half-pay (voluntary) courses at Greenwich, 
“ may in time be established ; though there is by no means the same necessity 
“ for it that exists in England.” 


Passing on to the German system: “ The preliminary steps in the career of 
“ a line Officer in the German Navy begin with the application of his parent 
“or guardian for an appointment. These applications are made to the 
“ Admiralty in August and September of each year; and must be accompanied 
“ by a number of papers, such as certificates of birth, religious creed, con- 
“ firmation, &c.; a full narrative of the life of the applicant, written by him- 
“ self and duly attested, stating the schools he has attended, his course of 
“ study, changes of residence, illnesses, German and foreign works read by 
“ him, and other minute facts; school diplomas and the health certificate of a 
“ military or naval surgeon. Candidates must be under seventeen years of age 
“at the date of admission. Exception is made, however, in the case of 
“* graduates (abiturienten) of the Gymnasia, Realschulen of the first class, and 
“ similar institutions, who may be admitted up to the completion of their nine- 
“teenth year. No minimum age of admission is prescribed, but a limit is 
“ practically fixed by the regulation which requires candidates to present a 
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‘ certificate from a Gymnasium, of fitness for the upper second class, or to show 
‘“‘ in the examination their qualification for it. To do this the candidate must 
‘“‘ have passed through the lower classes of the schools, which he could hardly 
‘accomplish before his fourteenth or fifteenth year. 

“ The examination for admission is held annually at Kiel, in the month of 
‘ April. It is not competitive, but the standard of admission is high, involving 
“ not only the attainments called for by the questions given, but the previous 
completion of a certain course in the public schools—schools which are 
“ unsurpassed by any of their kind in the world.” The requirements are 
Latin, German, mathematics (including arithmetic and algebra, elementary 
plane geometry, plane and spherical trigonometry, and the elements of stereo- 
metry); physics, geography, history, French, English, and drawing. In these 
subjects each candidate has to prove his proficiency, either by examination, or 
by recognised certificates from a public school. If successful, he is appointed 
a cadet in the Navy, and forthwith embarked on board the cadet’s practice- 
ship, where he stays for six months. This time is fully occupied by training 
in practical duties, no theoretical instruction being given, except such as is 
necessary by way of explanation. “The training-ship makes a cruize during 
“ the summer, and returns to port about the end of September. Those cadets 
“ who, during the cruize, appear unfit for the naval service, from want of 
“ capacity or otherwise, are to be reported as soon as possible to the Admi- 
“ ralty by the Commanding Officer, after consultation with the other Officers. 
** On the basis of this report, the Minister finally orders their discharge from 
“ the Service. The time passed on board the training-ship, however, does not, 
“ in these cases, count as service time towards the performance of obligatory 
“ military service required, by the German laws, of all citizens.” 

“ At the end of the practice-cruize, the cadets return to Kiel, and join the 
* cadet’s division at the Naval School—a building on shore. Here they have 
‘a course of theoretical instruction in professional and scientific subjects.” 
The course extends over six months, from October 1 to March 31, and 
embraces navigation, seamanship, gunnery, land tactics, mathematics (thorough 
knowledge of lower mathematics and facility in calculation, leaving out the 
higher equations and series; plane and spherical trigonometry and _stereo- 
metry), natural philosophy, official duties, surveying, topographical drawing, 
English and French. At the end of the six months those cadets who are favour- 
ably reported on bythe Director of Studies and the Committee of the Instructors, 
are examined in the subjects of their whole course—in the training-ship or 
at the school—and on passing are recommended for promotion to the grade of 
midshipman. ‘“ Those who fail may be allowed, upon recommendation of the 
“ board, to go over a second time the course for the year, beginning with the 
“ cruize in the practice-ship and ending with the course at the school. In 
“ order to do this, they must join the class of newly entered cadets, and they 
“ Jose a year’s seniority. In cases of idleness, want of ability, or bad conduct, 
“ the board will not recommend the retention of a candidate who fails; and in 
“the absence of sucha recommendation, the cadet is invariably discharged. 
“ A third trial is never granted by the board, and therefore a second failure 
“ causes immediate dismissal. 

“ After passing the examination, the newly promoted midshipmen are sent 
“ for a month to the gunnery ship at Wilhelmshafen, Early in May they are 
“ divided among the ships of the ironclad squadron, where they remain on 
“ service during the greater part of the summer. In September or October 
“ they are ordered back to Kiel and embarked on board the midshipmen’s 
“ school-ship, of which there are two always in commission, one of them 
“ leaving Kiel every year. The cruize lasts two years. The ship goes around 
“ the world, but most of the time is generally spent on the coasts of China and 
“ Japan.” The ships set apart specially for this service are screw steamers of 
modern type, fully rigged, so that they are available for sailing or steaming. 
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They are supplied with a full battery of breech-loading guns, and with all the 
appliances and equipments necessary for a training-ship. Among these is a 
complete library of professional works and works of history, poetry and fiction, 
in French, German and English. 

For duty on board, the midshipmen are permanently divided in four watches 
under the four division Officers. These watches are rearranged every quarter. 
When the ship is under steam, the midshipmen do watch duty in the engine- 
room, where they receive instruction from the machinist in charge. When the 
ship is under sail they are stationed in turn as the midshipmen of the tops. In 
port, each acts in turn as signal Officer. They act by turns as gun-captains at 
great gun exercise, and they are sent in charge of boats. In foreign ports 
they are organized in parties to visit places of interest; they are encouraged 
to go to balls and social entertainments, ayd are given every possible oppor- 
tunity of conversing in foreign languages. A room is assigned to them on the 
gun-deck, in which they eat, sleep, and study. The senior in each division 
performs in turn, for a week at a time, the duties of Officer of the day, as far 
as the mess and study periods are concerned, and is responsible for quiet and 
order in the steerage. The mess is managed by a board composed of the 
cadet’s Officer—a Lieutenant appointed by the Captain, the Paymaster, and 
two midshipmen elected by their companions for a term of three months. The 
steward is engaged by contract at the beginning of the cruize. Midshipmen 
are forbidden to contract debts; and if one is negligent and thriftless in pecu- 
niary matters, the Captain, as an extreme measure, may turn over his pay and 
his private allowance to the Officer of his division, as a trust to be adminis- 
tered according to the Officer’s discretion. 

The theoretical instruction—about 16 hours in the week—includes naviga- 
tion, steam-engineering, seamanship and naval tactics, gunnery and torpedoes, 
official duties and organization, shipbuilding, English and French. Naviga- 
tion, gunnery, and engineering are taught by the navigating and gunnery 
Officers and by the Engineer, respectively. Instruction in the direction and 
care of the ship’s stores is given by the Paymaster, and the subjects are 
assigned to the various Officers of the ship according to their qualifications. 
In order to give to instructing Officers the needful time to prepare their in- 
structions they may be relieved of the deck, weather permitting, by the Sub- 
Lieutenant of the watch, from 8 a.m. to 12, and from 12 to 4P.m. On the 
return of the practice-ship, the Commanding Officer sends to the Admiralty a 
full report of the proficiency of the midshipmen, and a provisional rank list. 
The midshipmen receive certificates of service, drawn up by the Captain with 
the assistance of the Officers, containing a statement of their character, fitness 
for the Service and general scientific attainments. The reports and certificates 
state particularly whether the midshipman is out of debt, and whether he is 
considered worthy of admission to the Service asan Officer. Those midship- 
men who receive favourable certificates are ordered to Kiel to pass the first 
Officer’s examination. This is preliminary to the grade of Sub-Lieutenant, 
and covers, in general, the ground gone over in the course on board the 
practice-ship. 

“ Midshipmen who pass the examination are thereupon subjected to a still 
“ further test of a remarkable character, which it is believed is peculiar to the 
“ German Service. An election is held at Kiel, to determine the fitness of 
“ each midshipman for the grade of Sub-Lieutenant. In this election all the 
“ Officers attached to the station have a vote. Upon the request of the Captain 
“ of the school-ship, the Commander-in-Chief of the station is required to 
“ summon all the Officers on duty, at an appointed time to hold the election. 
“The names of the midshipmen are then submitted, in the order of their 
“ seniority, for election to the grade of Sub-Lieutenant without commission 
“ (Acting Sub-Lieutenant). In case of a difference of opinion as to the merits 
“ of a candidate, the following rules are observed. 1. If the majority of votes is 
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“ against the candidate, his career in the Navy is finished, and the next can- 
“ didate is proposed without further formalities. 2. If a minority of votes, er 
“ only a few individual votes are cast against the candidate, the Officers so 
“ voting are required to give the reasons for their opinion in writing ; and 
“ this vote of the minority, with the indorsements of the Commander-in-Chief 
“of the station and of the Minister of Marine is to be appended to the 
‘ general report addressed to the Emperor. In this report, all those who 
“have been favourably passed upon in the election are proposed for Acting 
Sub-Lieutenants ; and they become Full Sub-Lieutenants as vacancies occur,” 
—still, however, without a commission. 

They then, without waiting for this promotion, return to the Naval School, 
and go through the Officers’ course. This lasts nearly a year, the first half of 
which is devoted rather to purely scientific study, and the last half to pro- 
fessional branches. The course comprises :—Navigation in all its branches, 
including “ methods of coast surveying ; execution of a survey by the use of 
“ plane table, and preparation of charts and sketches ; knowledge of sailing 
“ directions in their dependence upon prevailing winds and currents ; ac- 
“ quaintance with the marked features and depths of water of German 
“ harbours, with the shoals, lighthouses and beacons of the Baltic, the Sound, 
“ the Great Belt, Cattegat and the North Sea, as well as those near the usual 
“ routes to the English Channel.”—Elements of land tactics—Ship-building 
and Naval Architecture—Steam-engineering—Fortification ; field, permanent 
and coast—Drawing; “ preparation of a sketch of coast-line, a survey, and 
“ some line-drawings from subjects in ordnance, ship-building and engineer- 
“ ing.”—Mathematics ; including, roughly speaking, the course of the English 
Gunnery-Lieutenants—Physics and Chemistry, Physical Geography and Me- 
teorology. Those who pass the examination at the end of the course get 
commissions as Sub-Lieutenants, their seniority being determined by the 
report. Afterwards, as vacancies occur, they become Lieutenants: “but 
“ in any case, the passing of the examination and a total of five years’ sea- 
“ service are indispensable qualifications for a commission.” 

With this, the obligatory course of instruction ends ; but there is a volun- 
tary course, for commissioned Officers, which extends over three years, and 
offers, to those who have the ability and industry to avail themselves of it, 
the opportunity of pushing their studies to a very advanced standard. But 
to this, those only are appointed, “ who show, by their general character and 
“ conduct, by their professional zeal and by their mental attainments, that 
“ they will make the most of the privilege to advance the interests of the 
“ Service ;’ and who also are reported as having, in a special examination, 
“ shown sufficient experience, proficiency, talent for observation, sound judg- 
“ ment and practical skill, to appear qualified to receive with advantage. a 
“ further education.” This examination is peculiar; and perhaps, for men 
of mature years, a better test of ability, as distinguished from mere acquire- 
ment, than any other that could be devised. A list of certain subjects—in 
the departments of: military history, seamanship, naval tactics, navigation, 
gunnery, marine engineering and ship-building—is drawn up by the Admiralty, 
and published in the November of each year. A candidate for admission 
to the Academy is required to work up a paper in each of three of these sub- 

jects ; and to send in these papers by the Ist of June following, with a state- 
ment of the works of reference and other means of assistance employed. 

To an Officer once admitted, the course of instruction is as follows :— 


First Year. 
1. Logic, ethics, and the elements of psychology. 
2, A short review of elementary mathematics, and the fundamental prin- 


ciples of analytical geometry and higher calculus. 
3. Organic and inorganic chemistry. 
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4. The whole range of pure physics, treated both experimentally and 
mathematically. 

5. Naval organization and naval tactics. 

6. Tactics of land forces, with special reference to landing parties. 

7. Permanent fortification, especially in coast-defence. 

8. Military administrative law and international law (optional). 


Second Year. 


1. Thorough course in higher mathematics, especially in its application to 
geometry, mechanics and the calculation of probabilities. 
2. History of naval wars. 
. Ordnance and gunnery. 
. Steam-engineering. 
. Naval archtecture. 
. Nautical astronomy. 
. Coast survey. 
. Electricity, particularly in its application to torpedoes. 
. Laws of war ; maritime law. Elective ; 
10. Sanitary administration, especially in its relation to the con- | but one 
ditions of life on ship board. must be 
11. General survey of the history of civilization. taken. 


Third Year. 


SO SOsIH op oo 


1. History of naval wars. 

2. Ordnance and torpedoes. 

3. Steam-engineering. 

4. Naval architecture. 

5. Nautical astronomy, the construction of charts and the principles of 
geodesy. 

6. Observations and use of all instruments employed in navigation and in 
geodetic surveys. 

7. Physical geography. 

8. History of civilization. 

9. Construction of harbours. Elective ; but two of the four must be 

10. Natural history of the sea. taken. 

11. Political economy. 


“ Opportunity is also given to the students to extend and perfect their know- 
ledge of foreign languages. Instruction in this branch includes English, 
“ French and Danish, and, when practicable, Russian and Spanish. All this 
“is independent of the regular course, but each student is required, during 
“all the years of attendance, to take instruction in at least one foreign 
“language. The regulations governing attendance at lectures and exercises 
“ are exceedingly precise and strict, considering the age of the Officer-students. 
“ Each has his place in the lecture room, which he must always occupy. The 
“most punctual attendance is required, and no Officer can absent himself 
“ from an academic exercise, except in case of illness, leave of absence, or 
“ special dispensation. In case of sickness, the fact must be reported without 
“delay. Applications for leave or for other dispensations are made in 
writing to the director, and are only granted in cases of urgent necessity.” 
Short examinations are held quarterly, the results of which are sent to the 
Committee on Studies. After the final examination for the year a merit roll 
is made out, and a report on the work done. On these depends the return of 
the students for the next year. At the close of the three years, a diploma or 
certificate is given by the Committee on Studies to each graduate, the form of 
which depends on the character of the student’s work. 

The course here detailed is, beyond question, the highest prescribed for 
VOL. XXIV. N 
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executive Officers in any Navyin the world. Without seeing the examination 
papers and a schedule of the marks obtained, it is impossible to say how far 
the programme is carried out : but from the known thoroughness of German 
education, generally, we may assume that the nominal stardard is fairly 
attained by a considerable number. That such a standard is at all possible is 
due, in the first instance, to the high standard of qualification for entry, per- 
mitted by the more advanced age of the candidates ; and in the second, to the 
high standard of the final obligatory examination. That every one of these 
senior graduates reaches the ideal is not to be supposed; but making all 
allowances, the course is transcendently higher than our own, which starts 
from a much lower level. That the theoretical training of the German naval 
Officers is excellent, can scarcely be questioned. It has been doubted whether 
the practical training is equally sound: whether it gives a familiarity with 
the exigencies of the Service, and develops that readiness of resource which 
is the everyday need of a seaman. On this point, Mr. Soley does not offer 
an opinion. 


The educational system of the Italian Navy is at present in a transitional 
stage. The course for cadets has, since the writing of Professor Soley’s 
report, been extended from four to five years; and it is in contemplation to 
combine the existing two schools, at Naples and Genoa, into one at Leghorn. 
It is therefore unnecessary to examine into the course of instruction now pre- 
scribed, which appears to be too exclusively theoretical, and to devote a con- 
siderable time to subjects very remotely, if at all, connected with the naval 
profession. And the discipline to which the pupils—lads who enter at the 
average age of 16—are subjected, is, if possible, more restrictive than even 
on board the “ Borda,” and would seem more suitable for young children.— 
“The scale of punishments, too, ranges from the extreme of pettiness to the 
“ extreme of severity ; from deprivation of dessert at dinner to thirty days’ 
“ solitary confinement on bread and water. In regard to the latter penalty, it 
“ is to be presumed that it is rarely inflicted ; but even so,a young man whose 
“ offences were such as to warrant this punishment, could hardly be fit to 
“ continue at the school, or in the service.” The system of the gunnery 
school, established (by royal decree of April 2, 1873) on board the screw- 
frigate “Maria Adelaide,” at Spezia, is largely founded on that of the 
‘“¢ Excellent.” 





PostscriPt. 


With Italy, Professor Soley closes his Report on the Foreign Systems of 
Naval Education ;’ but we may here properly supplement it by a brief notice 
of the American system, deduced from an earlier report by the same writer, 
from the Official Reports of the Secretary of the U.S. Navy, and from the 
Registers of the U.S. Naval Academy.? We find then that: “ The number 
“ of cadet-midshipmen allowed at the Academy is one for every Member 
“ and Delegate of the House of Representatives ; one for the District of 
“ Columbia; and ten appointed at large. The nomination of candidates for 
“ admission from the District of Columbia and at large is made by the Presi- 
“dent. The nomination of a candidate from any Congressional district or 
“ territory is made, on the recommendation of the Member or Delegate, from 
“ actual residents of his district of territory. Each year, as soon after the 5th 


1 Sweden and Norway, Russia, and Austria are entirely omitted. 

2 “ Historical Sketch of the United States’ Naval Academy,” prepared by direc- 
tion of the Superintendent for the Department of Education at the International 
Exhibition, 1876, by Professor James Russell Soley, 8vo., Washington, 1876 ; 
“Reports of the Secretary of the Navy,” 1873-79; “Annual Register of the 
“ United States’ Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md.,’’ 1878-79-80. 
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‘of March as possible, Members and Delegates are notified in writing of 
“ vacancies that may exist in their districts. If such Members or Delegates 
“ neglect to recommend candidates by the Ist of July, the Secretary of the 
‘* Navy is required by law to fill the vacancies existing in districts actually re- 
‘* presented in Congress. They must be filled by appointments from the districts 
“in which the vacancies exist. A sound body and healthy constitution, good 
“ mental abilities, a natural aptitude for study and habits of application, per- 
“ sistent effort, an obedient and orderly disposition, and correct moral princi- 
“ ples and deportment, are so necessary to success in pursuing the course at 
“the Academy, that persons conscious of any deficiency in these respects are 
“ earnestly recommended not to subject themselves or their friends to the 
‘mortification and disappointment consequent upon failure, by accepting 
“nominations and attempting to enter a service for which they are not 
“ fitted. 

“ Each candidate for appointment as cadet-midshipman must present to 
“the Academic Board satisfactory testimonials of good moral character, and 
“ must certify on honour to his precise age, which must be over fourteen and 
“ less than eighteen years at the time of the examination. No candidate will 
“ be examined whose age does not fall within the prescribed limits.” “ Candi- 
“ dates must be physically sound, well formed, and of robust constitution ; 
“ they will be required to pass a satisfactory examination before a medical 
“ board.” “The candidates must pass a satisfactory examination before the 
“ Academic Board in reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, geography, and 
“ English grammar. All the examinations except in reading will be written. 
‘“‘ Candidates who fall below the standard will receive a second and final 
“ examination in the subjects in which they fail. Deficiency in any one of 
“ the subjects at the second examination will be sufficient to insure rejection. 
“ Candidates rejected at such examination shall not have the privilege of 
‘“‘ another examination for admission to the same class unless recommended by 
“the Board of Examiners.” 

Professor Soley dwells on the fact that a great number of candidates fall 
below the standard of this examination which, when compared with the 
limiting age, can only be called elementary. “ It is”—he says—“ a matter of 
“ remark to the examining board that a considerable majority of the candi- 
“dates come very poorly fitted for this or any other examination. The 
subjects required are of an elementary character, the papers set are simple 
“ and easy, and the marking is indulgent. The question occurs at once, Why 
is it that selected boys from all parts of the country, of an average age over 
“ sixteen, should be unable to pass a creditable examination in grammar, geo- 

graphy, spelling, and arithmetic? Or, leaving out of consideration the 
“ first two branches, as candidates are rarely rejected for a deficiency in 
geography or grammar alone, why is it that out of 200 boys of sixteen, 
“ presented annually for examination, hardly half could be called proficient in 
arithmetic and spelling?” Amongst other reasons put forward as answers 
to this question is “a want of time for special preparation ;” and that this 
is accepted as the principal reason is shown by the annually repeated suggestion 
that the nominations should be made earlier, so as to give time for this “ special 
“ preparation.” 

It would seem that a lad of sixteen ought to be able to write and spell 
decently, without much special preparation. But spelling is somewhat delicate 
ground ; for a recent meeting of English schoolmasters resolved that correct 
spelling was an obsolete prejudice ; and a section of educated men has been 
found to suggest the modifying our language to suit the needs of the illiterate. 
Still even the most enthusiastic reformers might draw the line on this side of 
some of the samples given by Mr. Soley. Deslipine, extradonary, suciside, 
discention, malisceoug, snoar—are a few, which seem to speak of ignorance 
not only of spelling, but of the sound and the meaning of the words. 
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Geography fares equally badly. An especially well recommended candidate, 
who was nearly eighteen years old, who had been for two years and a half 
teacher in a district school, and had won his nomination in a competitive 
examination against sixteen others, broke down as grievously in geography as 
in everything else. One or two specimens of his work will relieve a paper on 
au very grave subject 

He was asked : “Give the position of the following cities, and tell on or 
“ near what water they are situated? 1. Toledo. 2. Carthagena. 3. Cracow. 

Trebizond. 5. Calcutta.” 

He answered : “ Toledo on the western end of Lake Erie Carthigena norther 
“ nart of france eng chanell Calcutta southern part of europe Mediteranean 
ea. 

Another question was: “ Make a coasting voyage from Archangel to 
“ Calcutta vid the Suez Canal. Name all the important bodies of water you 
“ pass through, in order.” 

His answer was: “east on the Bay of Bangal Arabian sea north east on 
“the red sea east on the Mediteranean Mediteranean sea Arabian sea Bay 
“ Bangal red sea.” 

Professor Soley, as an American, not unnaturally bemoans the possibility 
of ignorance so extreme under the circumstances ; but from the point of view 
at which we now stand, it is principally interesting, Istly, as explaining the 
very large proportion of candidates who are rejected both for admission and 
afterwards ; and, 2ndly, as showing what a very great strain is brought on 
the resources of the Academy by the low standard of admission. 

‘“‘ Candidates who pass the physical and the mental examination receive 
‘ appointments as cadet-midshipmen, and become inmates of the Academy. 
“ Immediately after admission they are required to sign articles by which 
“they bind themselves to serve in the United States Navy eight years 
“ (including the time of probation at the Academy), unless sooner discharged. 
“ At the same time they are required to make a deposit with the treasurer, 
‘“‘ which is credited on his books, to be expended, under the direction of the 
“ superintendent, in the purchase of clothing, furniture, text-books, and other 
“ authorized articles. The amount required varies somewhat, besides being 
‘“‘ reduced more or less by the value of clothing brought from home.” Exclu- 
sive of this reduction, it was fixed for 1879 at 214°74 dollars, equivalent to 
45]. sterling ; and for 1880 at 182°47 dollars, or 38/7. “The pay of a cadet- 
S midshipman is 500 dollars (104/.) a-year, commencing at the date of his 
‘ admission.” 

The cadet-midshipmen stay at the Academy for four years, during which 
the course of study is as follows :-— 

First YeAr.—Algebra, Geometry: English, History, French, Drawing. 
Practical instruction in—Seamanship, Naval- -tactics, Great guns, Infantry- 
tactics, Field Artillery, Boat-howitzers : Fencing, Dancing, Swimming. 

Srconp YEAR.—Trigonometry, Descriptive Geometr 'Y, Analytical Geometry : 
History, Rhetoric, Elementary Physics, Chemistry, French, Drawing (free 
hand). Practical instruction—as before ; drop Dancing , Swimming; add 
Signals, Gymnastics. 

Tuirp YEAR.— Seamanship, Ship-building, Naval-tactics, Infantry-tactics, 
Ordnance instructions: Astronomy, Applied Mathematics, Mechanics ; 
Electricity, French, Spanish, English Composition. Practical instruction—as 
before ; substitute Boxing for Gymnastics. 

Fourra YEAR. —Seamanship, Naval Architecture, Ordnance and Armour, 
Navigation and Surveying, Marine Engines, Light, Heat, Spanish, Public 


law. Practical instruction—as before ; add Mortar- -practice, Marine Engines. 


In addition to this, those cadets who display marked ability in Mathe- 
matics are permitted to take an advanced course, in the first year, in algebra 
and the theory of equations ; and in the second year, in the elements of 
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the differential and integral calculus, with applications to trigonometry and 
geometry of two dimensions. In the third year, whilst the regular course 
(under the head of Applied Mathematics) comprises the principles of the 
differential and integral calculus, and their applications to maxima and 
minima, tracing of curves, areas and volumes, centres of gravity, &c., those 
cadets who have completed the elective course in Mathematics are permitted 
to take a more advanced course in integral calculus and analytical mechanics ; 
the text-books for which are ‘ Williamson’s Integral Calculus,” and “ Tait 
“and Steele’s Dynamics of a Particle.” The text-books for the obligatory 
course are “Todhunter’s Mechanics for Beginners,” and “Smith’s Hydro- 
“statics”: from which it would appear that (in practice, at least) both 
analytical geometry and the calculus are voluntary subjects. But even so, 
the bringing a moderate proportion of youths indifferently prepared at entry 
up to the required standard speaks of a great deal of hard work on the part 
of both students and instructors; and the number that fail, after every 
exertion, is not to be wondered at. The proportion that does fail will appear 
more clearly from the following summary. In the six years terminating 
1875 :— 
The number who graduated (¢.e. passed out) was 232 
out of number admitted to the Academy ........ 502 
and number of candidates for admission............ 848 


That is to say, of those admitted to the Academy 46°22 per cent. pass out ; 
and only 27°3 of those nominated. The percentage of those who pass out 
with their proper class is much smaller ; and, as might be expected, a large 
proportion of those who fail fall out at the end of the first year. At the 
examination in June 1878, of the first year’s class of 111, only 70 were 
placed ; and in June 1879, only 50 out of a class of 73. 

At the end of the second, and again at the end of the fourth year, the 
cadets go for a two months’ cruize in a sailing training ship: after this, those 
of the fourth year are appointed to sea-going ships in commission for a period 
of two years, during which they are expected to keep up their studies. They 
are then finally examined for the grade of midshipman, and are eligible for 
promotion to the rank of Ensign, as vacancies occur. 

It will be seen then that the American system is singular in this : that 
nominations are given largely in excess of the requirements of the Service ; 
and that the nominees are ruthlessly thinned out by a test examination and a 
course of instruction beyond the capabilities of three-fourths of their number. 
Such a system must be exceedingly costly and excessively laborious : it must 
also tend to lower the standard not only of admission but of graduation : and 
though this latter—owing to the riper age of the cadets and the four years’ 
close study at a college on shore—is somewhat higher than the obligatory 
course in our own Service, it would seem to compare unfavourably with that 
of either Germany or France. Whether a competitive examination for entry 
(as is held for the cadet-engineers), or for passing out, would not be more 
advantageous is a question which naturally occurs to us, but which probably 
political motives have led the American Representatives to answer in the 
negative. 




















THE TACTICS OF INFANTRY IN BATTLE. 
By Colonel Sir LumLtey Granaw, Bart. 


Since the general introduction of arms of precision combined with breech- 
loading induced every civilized nation to remodel its system of tactics, this 
department of military science, especially that branch of it which deals with 
the action of infantry in battle, has received more than usual attention. The 
wars of 1866 and of 1870-71 produced a very large crop of literature upon 
the subject, especially in Germany, and during the years which have passed 
since those wars, many and various have been the discussions, both upon 
general principles and upon matters of detail. By degrees the question is 
being worked out. The somewhat extreme views expressed by some well- 
known writers, whilst yet under the exciting influence of the great struggles 
in which they had themselves taken part, have toned down, conflicting 
opinions have been reconciled, and a period of doubt, uncertainty, and 
discord has been succeeded by one of comparative agreement. All the 
principal Continental armies have lately taken part in great wars, and 
they have all come to pretty much the same conclusions as to the 
general principles to be observed by infantry in battle, although, as may 
naturally be expected, they differ considerably as to details. The war of 
1877-78 has not produced any tactical novelty, but it has confirmed views 
already strongly advocated upon the highly important subject of infantry 
fire, whilst it has raised the value of field works in public estimation, 
rendering more than ever evident the necessity of making the entrenching 
tool part of a soldier’s equipment. I have said that the tactical question is 
being worked out. It is not yet—can it ever be !—finally settled. So much 
progress has, however, been made during the last decade in all matters relat- 
ing to it, that no further great changes seem likely to occur during the present 
generation, though further technical improvements will probably lead to 
modifications in matters of detail. Such being the case the present moment, 
coming, as it does, at the end of a remarkable epoch in military history, seems 
peculiarly suitable for an inquiry into the state of professional opinion on 
the Continent upon the very important subject to which I am now inviting 
attention, and I propose, for the benefit of those who do not find it con- 
venient to consult the original documents, to give a sketch founded upon 
official and non-official publications of the views now beld upon the question 
by foreign tacticians. 

The British Army is comparatively seldom called upon to encounter a 
disciplined and civilized foe, but the necessity for doing so may arise any 
day. Our Officers should, therefore, keep themselves acquainted with the 
system of tactics adopted by each possible enemy, so as to be prepared for the 
encounter, remembering, however, at the same time, that forms suitable for 
European warfare will often be out of place if employed against hordes of 
brave but comparatively ill-armed and undisciplined foes such as are our usual 
antagonists. 

After having described, as I propose, in the present paper, how our foreign 
friends think battles should be fought by the infantry soldier, I hope, with 
the editors’ kind permission, to explain in a future article how they train and 
educate Officers and men for this arduous work. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF INFANTRY BATTLE TACTICS. 


The general principles already universally accepted by three at least of the 
great Continental Powers may be summarised as follows :— 
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1. The relative value of the firearm (cannon and musket) and of the side- 
arm (sword and bayonet) has been much affected by modern technical im- 
provements. The firearm is now undoubted mistress of the battle-field, 
where everything is subordinate to it. 

2. The formation of infantry for battle must be such as to favour to the 
utmost the etfect of its own fire, and to minimize the damage done by that of 
the enemy. Within effective ranges everything else must give way to these 
two considerations. 

3. For the front or “ firing line” the only formation, both in attack and 
defence, which meets these requirements, is a line of small sections extended 
in single rank, which we English call a line of skirmishers, which from being 
at first very open becomes more and more dense as the antagonists come to 
closer quarters, attaining at last almost the consistency of a line in close 
order. 

4. This “ firing line” has a very different mission to that of the old “ line of 
“ skirmishers.” 

The latter had only to prepare the way for the columns or lines and to 
supplement their efforts ; the former, on the contrary, has to fight the battle 
out through all its stages to the very conclusion, being supported in doing so 
by the troops in close order. Hence the conditions are reversed. 

5. The intermixture of tactical units, which, under the present conditions 
of warfare, occurs more frequently and on a larger scale than formerly, is an 
inevitable evil. All that can be done is to put it off to as late a stage of the 
battle as possible by means of tactical dispositions, and to minimize its bad 
effects by training and discipline. 

6. The same training and discipline must regulate infantry fire. If this 
is to be of decisive effect it must not only be hot and well sustained, but it 
must also be entirely under control and conducted according to fixed principles 
so as to be concentrated upon any point desired. 

7. A tactical body once thrown into a firing line on the offensive cannot be 
relieved ; its remnants, great or small, will remain in the firing line to the end 
of the action. 

This rule will not apply so generally to troops on the defensive. 

8. The comparatively loose formations necessary in the present day render 
supervision and control on the part of superiors more difficult. Tactical dis- 
positions will again do something to remedy this evil, but thorough discipline 
and training will do more, contributing as they will to the complete mainte- 
nance of the chain of responsibility from the Commander-in-Chief right down 
to the leader of the smallest squad in the fighting line. 

9. The importance of the company as a battle unit is much increased, and 
part passu the importance of the Captain as a commander. The Prussian 
company-column is the normal battle formation. 

10. The best organization for the battalion is in four companies from 200 to 
250 strong. 

11. Good infantry well posted cannot be dislodged by a mere frontal attack, 
unless the assailants are in very superior numbers, and even then success is 
uncertain, and only to be purchased at an enurmous sacrifice. Hence, when- 
ever possible, an attack on one or both flanks must be combined with the 
frontal attack. 

12, Although each separate tactical unit now adopts a shallower formation 
than of old, the total force of infantry, whether on the offensive or on the 
defensive, occupies a greater depth of ground than formerly, being distributed 
into a greater number of lines, the distance between which is also generally 
greater than used to be necessary. The flanks are particularly strengthened. 

13. The tactical desiderata for an ideal defensive position are :—First and 
foremost a clear field for fire, both to the front and flanks for some three 
thousand yards; secondly, ground sloping gently downwards towards the 
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enemy ; thirdly, well secured flanks, and no prominent salient angles ; fourthly, 
good cover for supports and reserves at a convenient distance from the fight- 
ing line ; fifthly, good and sheltered communications from the rear and along 
the position ; sixthly, good positions for batteries in rear of and on higher 
ground than the infantry. 

14, Supports and reserves must be kept, as a rule, in close order ; whether 
in line or column will depend on circumstances. They should be as well up 
to the front as is consistent with immunity from such loss as would impair 
their efticiency. 

15. Good infantry need not fear the attack of cavalry even if in extended 
order. Asa general rule they should be able to maintain the formation in 
which they happen to be when threatened. To do otherwise will be only to 
play the enemy’s game. 

16. In order to get the full value out of its present armament, infantry 
should be trained to firing by companies and smaller bodies at long ranges, 
but such firing should only be by word of command, and the utmost care 
must be taken to prevent waste of ammunition. Long range firing will gene- 
rally be used with more effect by troops on the defensive than on the offen- 
sive. Rapidity of fire, which is one of the chief qualities of the breech-loader, 
and more especially of the repeating rifle, should only be taken advantage of 
at close quarters, and for very short periods. Deliberate independent firing 
is that most commonly used. 

17. Although the bayonet will now only come into play exceptionally, 
soldiers must be taught that there are still occasions for its use, and that its 
employment is the last argument to be brought against an enemy who will 
not yield to the firearm alone. 

18, Although improvements in firearms seem, at first sight, to favour the 
defence at the expense of the attack, it is not so altogether, even from the 
material point of view, whilst from the moral point of view the advantage 
remains still as heretofore with the assailant. 

19. A mere passive defence will produce no great result. A commander 
when on the defensive must always be prepared to make a counter-attack at 
the right moment. 





A German company on the war footing (when mancuvring) is subdivided into 
Three divisions (Ziige), 
Six half divisions (Halb-ziige), 
Twelve sections. 


When skirmishing, groups of from four to six files are formed. 


An Austrian company on the war footing is subdivided into 
Two half companies, 
Four sections. 
When skirmishing, into groups of from four to seven files. 


A French company on the war footing is subdivided into 
Two divisions (Pelotons), 
Four sections, 
Sixteen squads (Esconades). 


A Russian company on the war footing is subdivided into 
Two divisions, 
Four half divisions, 
Eight sections. 

In all cases the formation is two-deep. 
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Deraits oF Inrantry FIecHtina. 
The Distribution of a Battalion acting by itself. 


1. On the Offensive. 


Germany, 1876.—The “Exercir Reglement” says that “distribution in 
“ company-columns will best enable a battalion fighting by itself to perform 
“ the task allotted to it with the least expenditure of power. For instance, 
“the fight may be commenced with only one company, which need only 
“extend a ‘zug’ or a half ‘zug. After we have ascertained where best 
“ to attack the enemy, or to what point he is directing his attack, a second 
“ company may be brought up in line with the first on the side required to 
“ strengthen the front of fire, to outflank or turn the enemy, or to guard our- 
“ selves against being outflanked. In the course of the fight it may perhaps 
“become necessary to bring up a third company on one side or other of the 
“ tirst. If the enemy has been shaken by our fire, if some ground has been 
“ gained suitable as a starting-point for an attack in force, the fourth com- 
“ pany may also be brought up in line for the decisive stroke.” 

France, 1875.—The “Ecole de Bataillon” says, after the preliminary 
reconnaissance . . . . “The battalion commander pushes one company 
“ forward towards the point of attack selected. This company begins the 
“ engagement, feels the enemy, and obliges him to deploy his forces. A 
“second company follows to prolong the line, to make a flank attack, to make 
“ a false attack, which may afterwards be converted into a real one, or to 
“ support the company first engaged. The two other companies conform. At 
“ the decisive moment one of them is pushed forward to the point where the 
“ first effort is to be made, its mission being to carry the first two companies 
“ on with it to the assault. 

“The fourth company is kept back as a last reserve.” 

Austria, 1875.—The Austrian “ Exercir Reglement” only speaks in general 
terms of the distribution of a battalion into a “fire-line” and a “reserve,” 
and remarks that the “ battalion commander will dispose of his companies as 
“units in such a manner as to guard his flanks and rear while keeping a 
“ sufficient reserve in hand.” 


The Advanced Company in the First Stage of the Fight. 


Germany.—-The company may be distributed during the first stage of the 
fight according to circumstances, either into line of skirmishers, support, and 
main body, or, when a whole “zug” is extended, the support may be omitted. 
No exact distance is prescribed between the different échelons. Bodies in 
close order are merely recommended to keep near enough to the fighting line 
to be able tosupport it at need, and far enough from it to avoid excessive loss. 
As a general rule, in the case of such a small fighting line as that furnished 
by a single company, the support will not be above 2U0 metres from it. The 
fighting line consists of groups at intervals of a few paces, each group being 
composed of from five to six files, with a maximum extension of six paces. 

France.-—The company is subdivided into three échelons. One section 
forms the fighting line (“chaine ”), another the support (“renfort”) The two 
remaining sections form the reserve (“soutien”). The distance generally 
kept between “chaine” and “renfort” is about 150 metres, that between 
“renfort ” and “soutien” about 350. 

The “chaine” is formed of “escouades,” each consisting of from four to 
seven files at six paces interval. These groups do not, however, at once 
extend ; on the contrary, each group remains in close order, sending forward 
one or two scouts (“éclaireurs”) about 100 metres ahead. This formation is 
preserved until the enemy’s fire is felt, when the groups extend, and the 
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scouts, who are picked marksmen, begin to annoy the enemy with a steady, 
well-aimed fire. If this is not enough, the whole “chaine” moves up into 
line with the scouts and takes up the firing. 

Austria.—The company is divided into “schwarmlinie” (line of groups), 
support, and reserve. The former two together compose the “fire-line.” The 
* schwarmilinie” consists of groups, each containing from four to seven files. 
A front of two paces is allotted to each man, Within these limits the interval 
between groups depends upon circumstances. The support should never be 
more than 100 paces from the “schwarmlinie.” No positive rule is given for 
the distance of the reserve from the support. It depends upon circumstances 
whether a reserve is formed at all, or whether all four “ ziige ” are disposed at 
once in the fire-line. When all the “ziige” are brought into play at once 
they may either be placed side by side, each “zug” being divided into line of 
groups and support, or two “ziige” may skirmish, supported by the other 
two. 


? 


The rest of the Battalion during the First Stage of the Fight. 


Until opening fire, the fighting line and the remainder of the advanced 
company continue to move forward. The rest of the battalion conforms to 
the movement, as soon as the advanced company has got far enough ahead, 
that is to say, from 400 to 500 metres. On this point all parties are agreed. 
The main body of the battalion is broken up into company columns, consisting 
in Germany of three échelons, in France and Austria of four (according to 
the number of “ziige”) in each case with six paces distance between the 
échelons. The three company columns which still remain at the Commanding 
Ofticer’s disposal may be kept together at first if the enemy’s fire does not 
render separation advisable. The most approved formation in such a case is 
a line of company columns with a few paces interval. The Austrians use this 
formation under the name of “masse,” and the French under that of “ligne 
“de colonnes de compagnie ;” the former with three paces interval, the latter 
with six. In Germany the interval is not strictly defined, and company 
columns thus massed act upon the battalion commander’s word of command, 
whilst in the other two countries he only gives the caution, the captains 
giving the executive word. 

The company columns will not, as a general rule, be able to retain this 
formation for any length of time. They will soon have to separate. When 
this occurs, they are arbitrarily placed by the French and Austrians at 
deploying interval. The German regulations allow more latitude. 

The author of “ Fechtweise,” &c., recommends that the three companies be 
distributed into two échelons, either with one company in immediate support 
of the advanced company, and the other two in reserve ; or with two as main 
body and the third in reserve. In the latter case we have one company in 
advance, part of which is extended and part in close order, 200 metres in rear 
of the skirmishers; next, two companies at about 50 metres interval and 
some 400 metres in rear of the closed portion of the advanced company ; 
lastly, one company in reserve about 400 metres in rear of the main body, 
thus 1,000 metres in rear of the fighting line. 


THE SeconpD STAGE OF THE FIGHT. 


The advanced company has performed its first task of feeling the enemy 
and of enabling the Commanding Officer to form his plans. The company 
may have had to extend one or more “ziige” to accomplish this ; probably 
the larger number, a3 a broad front is favourable to a good reconnaissance. 
The Commanding Officer probably selects one of the enemy’s wings as the 
object of attack, and will attempt to outflank it whilst at the same time 
assailing it in front. The field exercise books of all the armies dwell very 
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strongly upon the risk of a mere frontal attack, At the same time wide 
turning movements are to be avoided. A battalion acting by itself has no 
force to spare for such a purpose, The French book is very explicit upon this 
point. 

We will suppose, then, that the Commanding Officer, after selecting the 
point against which he intends to direct his efforts, proceeds to strengthen 
the wing of his own force which is opposite to it, and to prolong his fighting 
line in the required direction. 

Germany.—The advanced company has two “ziige” in the fighting line, 
with one as support 200 metres in rear. The fighting line has succeeded in 
getting to within 500 metres of the enemy’s position. Now, however, it is 
brought to a standstill, and is forced to open fire. The Commanding Officer 
determines to make the attack, and at once to reinforce the advanced com- 
pany. He orders up No. 2 Company into the fighting line, on the flank of 
No. 1 which best suits his views. No. 2 extends one or two “ziige,” and now 
the battle begins in earnest. When infantry wishes to make an attack it will, 
in most cases, endeavour first to subdue the enemy’s fire, and for this purpose 
to push up its own fighting line to within effective range. 

The question is what is effective range? The German book does not 
commit itself to any precise distance ; its instructions practically amount to 
this : “ Put off the moment of opening fire as long as you can, and get as near 
the enemy’s position as possible before doing so.” The actual distance will 
vary somewhat according to circumstances, but we may be sure that the 
defender will not allow the assailant to come up at once to what will be for 
the latter an effective range. This will be longer for the defender than it will 
be for the assailant. The Germans are in favour of reserving their fire as long 
as possible when on the offensive, and think that it will generally be possible 
to do to till within 500 or 600 metres of the enemy.! 

France.—The French take a different view. The “ Ecole de Bataillon” 


1 The German “Schiessinstruktion fiir die Infanterie,” 1877, gives valuable 
instructions as to the use of firearms in battle, together with some useful statistical 
tables, showing the effect of experimental fire at different ranges npon troops in 
various recognised formations. These experiments were carried out by good marks- 
men, and showed that 250 such, firing three rounds upon targets representing 
a company of about 220 men, lying down in close order, at a distance of 400 metres, 
would hit about 90 of them, and at 600 metres about half that number. If the 
company fired at is extended, the loss is diminished by about two-thirds. But the 
author of “ Fechtweise,” &c., estimates that the average effect of fire throughout the 
infantry in peace would be to that of picked marksmen in the proportion of 2 to 5, 
and that the effect of the fire of German infantry on its war establishment in battle 
would be to that of the same infantry on its peace establishment, at target practice, 
as 1 to 10; hence he deduces, from this calculation, that it would take six rounds 
from 150 men to hit one man out of 220, in extended order, at 600 metres, Colonel 
v. Boguslawski deprecates strongly a tendency to firing at long ranges, and to the 
immoderate use of volleys, which he notices in the German Army. He thus expresses 
himself in “ Die Hauptwaffe in Form und Wesen,” p. 33. ‘This tendency was 
“ introduced into and developed in the Army in such a manner that long-range fire 
“was advocated far beyond its deserts and value. The same remark applies to 
“ volley firing. In consequence of this, much confusion of ideas was produced in 
“the minds of many a subaltern Officer. The means by which the new tieory 
“ was afterwards brought practically to the notice of the Army, although extremely 
“ well considered, failed nevertheless to repress the very considerable exaggeration 
“ consequent upon the tactical views previously advocated, and this exaggeration 
“ still exists. It exists, although a certain approach to our old tactical ways is 
“‘ doubtless noticeable in the latest edition of the ‘Musketry Instruction,’ and it is 
“ this exaggeration which, according to our views, may possibly dim the light of the 
“ most beautiful jewel in our war crown, I mean the ardour for attack.” 
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says that “at 800 metres, rifle fire becoming dangerous, the groups extend in 
“rear of the scouts, who, being picked marksmen, open fire in reply to that 
“of the enemy. The fighting line pushes on from shelter to shelter, and as 
“soon as it becomes necessary to do so in order to ensure superiority of fire 
“(which will generally be the case at about 600 metres), the “chaine” joins 
“the scouts. Fire is then opened along the whole front, the Captains bringing 
“up a part of the supports, the whole indeed, if necessary.” 

Austria.—The Austrians lean more to the German view, and hold to the 
principle of reserving their fire as long as possible, only admitting of the fire 
becoming general at 300 paces. Beyond that distance only the best marksmen 
are to fire, when good marks present themselves. In fact, both Germans and 
Austrians “demand the almost impossible so as to attain the possible.” 

And now as to the kind of fire to be employed. 

Germany.—The Germans insist that from the moment fire is opened it 
should become general, because the object of the assailant being to subdue 
the defender’s fire so as to facilitate his own advance, his aim should be to 
bring a superior force to bear, at any rate upon the special points which he 
intends to assault, and that this can only be obtained by bringing every 
available rifle into play and by a concentration of fire. The independent fire 
of individuals, say the Germans, is of little value ; the only really effective fire 
is that which proceeds simultaneously from a great many rifles directed on 
the same point. Officers must have clear ideas upon the principles to be 
observed in directing the firing line, and “fire discipline ” must be sufficiently 
strict to ensure attention and obedience on the part of the men to the orders 
of their Officers, even under the disturbing influences of battle. It should be 
remembered by the leaders that the moral effect of fire upon troops is the 
greater the more it is concentrated, not only as to place, but as to time. A 
whole company firing five rounds per man will produce a greater impression 
than the third of a company firing fifteen rounds per man: 

With regard to the kind of fire to be used. The book mentions volleys 
(those of the line and of groups), individual (or skirmishing) fire, and rapid 
independent fire (“schnellfeuer”). Volley firing enables you to keep your 
men better in hand, and to control the fire better. Moreover, with volleys, 
you can see better where your bullets strike, and regulate your sighting more 
exactly. In general, the greatest number of hits are obtained from individual 
firing, but when the fighting lines are dense the smoke which gathers about 
them makes aiming difficult, and thus materially reduces the effect. The 
volley will then be substituted with advantage for skirmishing fire. To 
prevent the latter from becoming disorderly, it is well before commencing to 
name the number of rounds, as a rule not more than three. Thus necessary 
pauses are ensured, during which the smoke can clear off and orders can be 
communicated.! 


1 Colonel v. Boguslawski does not approve of this method. The following passage 
occurs in “ Die Hauptwaffe in Form und Wesen,” p. 45 :— 

“Tf you hear the constant. monotonous repetition of the ‘three rounds individual 
“¢ fire,’ on the drill ground when no ammunition is being used, and if you watch 
“ the behaviour of the men, you are almost inclined to believe in the efficiency of 
“ this method ; but the case is very different if you begin to work across country 
“with blank ammunition, or if you practise field firing at targets with ball 
“ cartridge after the fashion now in vogue. One ‘zug’ wishes to make a little 
“ movement to the front, another must lie still to take aim; a third has already 
“ aimed, and begins firing ; a fourth opens fire a good deal later. Each ‘zug’ will 
“ therefore cease firing at a different time. In real work, all this will be moonshine. 
“ Tf the next ‘ zug’ goes on firing, if the excitement of battle gains upon the men, 
“if the enemy’s bullets come dropping in, and the Officers are falling, you may 
“ repeat your ‘three rounds per man,” as much as you like, but you won’t produce 
“ the shortest pause in the firing. . . . . . . The whistle, and one specially 
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Rapid independent fire entails the largest expenditure of ammunition, 
makes the men unsteady, and often renders all aiming impossible, as, after a 
few rounds, the whole line is wrapped in smoke. ‘This sort of fire is only to 
be used exceptionally and very sparingly. Though not positively laid down 
in the instructions, it has become the practice of the army to employ volley 
firing principally at the long ranges, and rapid independent firing only for the 
few moments preceding an assault. When any body of men are firing at ranges 
between 400 and 700 metres, two sights are to be used with a difference of 
100 metres between them. Beyond 700 metres the use of three sights in a 
similar manner is recommended. 

France.—The only peculiarities to be noticed are that rapid independent 
firing is only allowed with the 200 metre sight, and that group volleys are 
unknown. 

Austria.—The Austrian book distinguishes between the fire of skirmishers 
and that of men in close order. In the case of the latter it admits of volleys 
and of independent firing, which latter answers to the German “schnellfeuer,” 
and is carried on at longer ranges than volley firing. Only one sort of fire is 
recognised in extended order, namely, that of skirmishers, otherwise called 
individual firing. 


How to gain Ground under Fire. 


Germany.—The “Exercir Reglement ” says, “the general rule that all the 
“ movements of a line of skirmishers are to be performed at a brisk pace, but 
“ without doubling, is rarely to be departed from.” When, however, a line of 
skirmishers has to cross an open space under fire, in order to move from one 
position to another, a quicker pace is justifiable. When, again, a line of 
skirmishers cannot turn an enemy’s flank, and must take the bull by the 
horns, and attack the enemy in front, crossing ground swept by his fire, it will 
be better to do so by a smart rush than to engage in a stationary exchange 
of fire. At times, too, it will be advisable for the skirmishers to throw them- 
selves down to fire after running some 60 or 80 paces, continuing their 
advance in the same way, after a short pause. The attack will, however, 
evidently be delayed by this mode of progress, which uses up the strength 
very much, and should thus be commenced at the earliest, when within 500 
paces of the enemy. In practice, though this is not recognised by the Field 
Exercise Book, the Germans advance by rushes of successive fractions of the 
line, which support one another by their fire. 

France.—The skirmishers advance in the same manner by successive rushes 
firing between whiles. At the longer distances, all the skirmishers of a 
company advance together. As they approach the enemy, however, the 
movement is made by alternate half companies, which run from cover to 
cover, the halted part firing, whilst the other advances. Each fraction should 
have a front of at least 100 paces. 

Austria.—The Austrian book says, that between from 1,000 to 800 paces 
and 600 skirmishers can show themselves even on open ground without great 
danger, and can therefore move on pretty continuously without halting, par- 
ticularly if they know how to distract the enemy’s fire by making the direc- 
tion and speed of their movements somewhat irregular. When, however, 
between 600 and 400 paces of the enemy, they must pay more attention to 
cover, must get over open spaces quickly, and sometimes make up for want of 
cover by lying down. Their risk will be the greatest when between 400 and 
200 paces, and they must therefore proceed with the greatest caution, choosing 
halting places at short intervals, creeping or gliding from one to another with 
bended back, if it be out of their power to make the point at one rush. The 


“ constructed for shrillness, is the only thing which will have any effect at such 
* moments.” 
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further approach within the radius of 200 paces, naturally requires the 
greatest exercise of dexterity, caution, and determination. It can only be 
made very slowly, so to say, step by step. The movements of each group are 
to be conducted by its leader on the same principles as are those of the indi- 
vidual skirmishers. When far from the enemy, the advance may be con- 
tinuous, but as the distance diminishes, halts must become more and more 
frequent until within the zone of effective rifle fire, when the process of 
“ sammeln,”! either by files, or by individuals, must be resorted to. 

Brialmont is in favour of advancing over open ground without halt- 
ing, and of keeping up a fire the whole time. He says, in “ Etudes sur 
‘“‘la Formation de Combat de l’Infanterie, &c., &c.,” page 57 :—“ We believe it 
‘““to be easier to carry out the plan of firing as you advance, than of firing 
“ between the rushes, and that the former system exposes troops to smaller 
“ loss, because it takes longer to get over the ground by a succession of rushes 
“if you let the men lie down between each rush. It is true, that you make 
“ fewer hits at target practice when firing on the move, but shooting in battle 
“can never be accurate. Generally, men aim only at the smoke which con- 
“ceals their enemy, and at the short ranges, the point-blank fire of men 
“ standing up produces as much effect as that of skirmishers lying down.” 


Supports and Reserves under Fire. 

Germany.—At one time, after the war of 1870, there was a party in the 
Germany Army in favour of extending the supports, but this practice was not 
approved of, nor adopted. Supports and reserves are kept in close order, 
either in company columns or deployed by companies, and as close up to the 
front as is compatible with a fair immunity from loss. “It must be borne in 
“ mind,” says the “ Reglement,” “that ground swept by the enemy’s fire must 
“ needs be traversed in order to arrive at a decisive result, and that a nervous 
“ anxiety to keep our troops out of heavy fire is quite out of keeping with the 
“ nature of war, in which no success can be gained without sacrifice.” 

France.—The French follow the Austrian plan of “sammeln,” to get their 
supports forward from cover to cover. They thus approach the “ chaine,” 
and groups detached from them are sent to points where an augmentation of 
fire becomes necessary. The supports are sometimes broken up into sections, 
which are distributed along the fighting line. 

Austria.—The Austrians consider the system of “sammeln” the best for 
bringing supports to the front over ground exposed to fire. 





The Assault. 


When the attacking infantry has worked its way up to storming distance, 
the actual assault will be made. 

What is storming distance ? 

Germany.—The “ Reglement” does not attempt to define it, but German 
practice makes it not less than 200 metres on open ground. Of course, the 
whole or parts of a fighting line may, if favoured by the ground, get much 
nearer to the enemy before making the final rush. In the latter case, the 
more advanced portion will cover the movement of the more distant portions 
before joining in it themselves. The maximum distance to be traversed in 
the final charge must depend upon the physical powers of the assailants, 
as there must be no check. This rush must be made all in one innings. The 
maximum distance must therefore greatly depend upon whether the ground 


1 This “sammeln,” which may be translated “forward assembly,” is carried 
out as follows :—A body in close or in open order wishes to cross a patch of open 
ground exposed to fire. The leader points, out the place where he wishes the men 
to assemble, and they run across to it singly or by files, and re-form. 


—— 
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is flat, or whether there is a steep gradient, whether, again, the soil be at the 
time light or heavy. 

France.—The French book lays down the rule, that the assault should com- 
mence at the point beyond which the assailant can make no further progress 
by the effect of his firearms alone. No mention of distance is made. In the 
example with plans in the illustration at page 99, “ Ecole de Bataillon,” the 
distance is put at 250 metres, and as in this case the stormers have to ascend 
a steepish slope, we may presume that the French consider a greater distance 
than 250 metres traversable under more favourable circumstances, 

Austria.—In the Austrian book, 80 to 100 paces is named as the maximum 
storming distance. 


By whom will the Order for the Charge be given ? 

Germany.—The “ Reglement” says, “the leaders of the foremost bodies 
“ can generally form the best opinions as to the proper time for seizing the 
“ nearest points in the position assailed, and once seriously engaged, they act 
“in this matter upon their own responsibility.” 

France.—No Officer is mentioned in the French instructions as responsible 
for ordering the assault, but all the arrangements for it seem to be based 
upon the idea of the impulse being given by the Officer commanding the 
battalion. 

Austria.—The Austrian “ Reglement,” after laying down the rule that the 
bayonet charge is only to be used as a last resource when the heaviest possible 
fire has been brought to bear upon the enemy, proceeds as follows: “ The 
“ impetus for carrying out the movement will often proceed from leaders in 
“the fighting line; it will be the duty in such cases of other Commanders, 
“ especially those of the reserves, and of all lines in rear, to bring them up in 
“ support as quickly as possible.” 


The Execution of the Assault. 


Germany.—The regulations still recognise various modes of attack ; that of 
columns or lines in close order with skirmishers in the intervals ; that also of 
skirmishers alone, the closed bodies merely supporting. The latter form of 
uttack is the only one now really practised. “If the enemy’s infantry appears 
“to be shaken at any point, the fighting line rushes upon that point, 
“ together with the nearest supports which have, up to this, been under cover, 
“ the whole making a rapid and concentrated onset, and on reaching the point, 
“ closing. The Officers will then do their utmost to get them in hand, so as to 
“ make head against any counter-attack of the enemy.” 

The following maxim is inculcated :— 

“ Before undertaking the final assault, make very sure that it is feasible, 
but make up your mind that if once undertaken, it must be carried out at 
any cost.” 

France.—When the proper time has come, No. 3 company is to be brought 
up in close order into the fighting line, so as to carry the latter forward with 
it to the charge. Drums are to beat, bayonets to be fixed, and the whole line 
is to rush on the enemy, shouting “ Hn avant!” If, however, the assailants 
‘annot reach the enemy at one bound, they should at least profit by the confu- 
sion which the rapid fire has created in his ranks to continue their onward 
movement. This phase of the engagement must be characterised by the 
greatest vigour and impetuosity, without hesitation or perceptible check in the 
general advance. The fighting line, making use of all cover and concentrating 
during its momentary halts, advances rapidly until near enough to the enemy 
to gain his position at one bound. 

Austria.—The only peculiarity here to be noticed about the Austrian instruc- 
tions, which agree otherwise with the German regulations, is that they recog- 
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nise the possibility of part of the fighting line only being employed in charging, 
while the remainder keeps up a fire, first of all upon the points assailed, and 
then upon those nearest to them. 

The French book is the only one of the three which mentions any actual 
moment for fixing bayonets. 

After the Assault. 

All three field exercise books agree in making it the first duty of Officers 
and non-commissioned officers to restore order in their commands as soon as 
they have gained the enemy’s position. They all, moreover, lay down the rule 
that infantry are not to pursue the retreating enemy, but only to fire after 
them. If woods or villages are carried, their further border should be at once 
occupied. The interior should be well searched by a portion of the reserves, 
which should at once rush up to the position, the remainder joining in the fire 
upon the retiring enemy. 


The following summary of the several stages in an offensive action of a single 
battalion is given in “‘ Fechtweise,” &c. :— 

1. Opening of the attack by a company divided into skirmishers and support. 

2. Fire is opened as soon as no further progress can be made without it. 
The fire-line is strengthened, being prolonged by a second company. Attempts 
are made to outflank the enemy without extending the turning movement 
too far. The fighting line gains ground, portions of it alternately firing and 
moving on. The two remaining companies follow separately in column or line. 

3. The third company moves up into the fighting line and prolongs it, as do 
also any fractions of the first two companies which may still be in support. 
The fire is increased to the utmost. 

4. Final rush of the fighting line (portions of it perhaps remain lying down 
and firing). The reserve company follows in close order. The whole battalion 
fires on the retreating enemy from the position which the latter has evacuated. 


A SINGLE BATTALION ON THE DEFENSIVE. 


Choice and Occupation of a Position. 


There is no difference of opinion as to the requisites for a good position. 
These have been already noticed and need not be repeated. The tacticians of 
the three nations seem also to be agreed as to the best mode of occupying a 
position with infantry. The principal points noted are as followed :— 

1. The main line of defence having been selected, arrangements must be 
made for holding it obstinately, field works being thrown up where necessary. 

2. This line should be from the first occupied in force with supports close at 
hand. 

3. The bulk of the defenders’ forces should, whenever possible, be massed at 
certain important points of the line of defence, the intermediate ground being 
slightly occupied or only observed, as it will be swept by the fire of the prin- 
cipal posts. This system is preferable to that of spreading troops equally along 
the whole line. 

4. Detachments should be pushed forward to front and flanks to reconnoitre, 
but not to fight. They should retire as the enemy advances.! 


1 Brialmont quotes the following passage from the Belgian instructions, which is 
in agreement with the principle here advocated, but not with the eminent writer’s 
own opinions, for a statement of which we must refer our readers to p. 85 of his 
book :—*‘ Here (in Belgium) we lay great stress on the necessity of defending the 
“ line occupied by the skirmishers, experience having shown that troops suffer most 
“ when retreating from a first position which the assailant occupies, and from whence 
“he can fire at his case. Besides, as the occupation of advanced posts is rarely 
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5. Immediate supports should be as near as possible to the line of defence 
and distributed at intervals along it, in greatest force behind the flanks. In 
third line will be a body in reserve at the disposal of the Commanding Officer, 
to assist any part of the first line which may be seriously threatened or to 
meet a flank attack. 

These three échelons are intended for purely defensive purposes. 

It is necessary to keep a fourth body in hand to make the counter-attack, 
which must always form part of a defensive scheme. 

A Commanding Officer has thus to provide a sufficiently strong fighting 
line ; next to feed and reinforce it at need ; thirdly, to keep in hand a general 
reserve ; fourthly, to set apart a special body to execute the counter-attack 
when the proper time comes; and, lastly, to make his tactical dispositions in 
such a manner as to prevent as far as possible, or at any rate to delay to the 
utmost, any intermixture of units. 

The French “Ecole de Bataillon” recommends the employment of two 
companies in the fighting line (first line and supports), the other two com- 
panies being at first kept together in a central position, if favoured by the 
ground. 

The German and Austrian books give no definite instructions upon this 
matter and leave full freedom of action to the Commanding Officer. 

A defensive action resolves itself into two stages :— 

1. That of distant fire. 

2. That of near fire. 

The boundary between the two being the moment when the fighting line of 
the assailants is brought to a standstill and begins to reply effectively to the 
fire of the defenders. 


First Stage. 


The object of the defender is to delay the assailant and to make his approach 
to storming distance as difficult as possible. This must be the work of the 
rifle, and the question is how best to use it. 

Germany.—The “ Schiessinstruktion,” which in such matters gives the law, 
states that beyond 650 metres infantry fire will have no great effect unless 
directed at the same time on the same point and from a considerable number 
of rifles; in fact, every available rifle should be brought into play, but that it 
will be well in the first place to consider whether the expenditure of ammuni- 
tion is justified by the results which may fairly be expected from it. 

The official books give no information as to the sort of fire to be used, but 
the general tendency in Germany now is to fire volleys during this stage of the 
combat when the men are well in hand. Later on, the disturbing effects of 
battle are too great for volleys to be possible under ordinary circumstances. 
In this instance the volleys will be fired by the skirmishers in the fighting line, 
and it is thought that no larger body than a “zug” should fire at the same 
word of command, Of course, when deep columns expose themselves they will 
be the first objects aimed at, after that company columns and lines, lastly 
skirmishers. 

It may be advisable before the defenders’ fighting line has been fired upon 
to bring the supports up into it in close order to fire volleys, withdrawing them, 
however, in good time to their original posts, so as to keep them intact. 

France.—In the “ Ecole de Compagnie” we read : “ As long as the enemy 
“is at a distance, only the scouts who are embusqués in front of the line open 


“advantageous to the defence, it will generally be far better to bring up to the front, 
if not from the very first, at any rate by degrees, all troops which are to take part in 
“the fight. Consequently, unless the nature of the ground or other circumstances 
should rule it otherwise, the line of defence will be established on the far border or 
on the crest of the position selected.” 

VOL. XXIV. 30 
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“ fire; as the enemy comes on the scouts withdraw, and the whole line 
“ of skirmishers commence firing, part of them replying to the enemy’s 
“ skirmishers, whilst the remainder aim at the supports and reserves . . . . 
“ Volleys may be fired with advantage upon masses at long ranges.” 

Austria.—The supplement of the last “Schiessinstruktion ” recommends the 
fire of masses at long ranges, although the general tendency of the instructions 
in the “ Reglement” is to reserve fire for the shorter ranges. 


Second Stage of a Defensive Combat. 


The closer the enemy comes the more frequent the opportunities for effective 
fire. Volley succeeds volley until at last the assailant is brought to a standstill, 
und foreed to reply. About this time, too, the defenders give up volleys, and 
take to individual fire, as they can no longer be kept to firing by word of 
command amidst all the increasing turmoil of battle. They should not, 
however, be allowed to pass from one mode of firing to another of their own 
accord. Officers should, therefore, not delay too long the necessary order. 
Now comes the time for the supports to be brought into action. Much 
judgment is required in choosing this time. If brought up too early there 
will be a premature expenditure of fighting power, but better too soon than 
too late, for the line of defence must on no account be anywhere broken. 
Supports may be brought up into line either -in close order if only for very 
temporary use, or in extended order if intended as a permanent reinforcement. 
Either fashion is recognized by the different field exercise books. The 
German “ Reglement” says, “ When on the defensive, it will often answer better 
“to prolong the fighting line occupying ground which flanks the enemy’s 
“ approach, or to strengthen the most important points, and those most 
“ favourable for defence, than to reinforce the whole line.”! 

The supports on coming up will join in the individual firing, which will 
have already been substituted for volleys. 

The second stage of the defence reaches its climax when the assailant is 
preparing to storm. Atthat moment the defender must bring every disposable 
rifle into xction, except the reserve kept in hand for the counter-attack. Troops 
brought up at this critical moment should be in close order ; they risk little, 
for the enemy will be stopping his fire to make his assault, and they will be 
more under control. The reserve when thus brought into line will fire volleys 
with advantage if the men are sufficiently cool to do so, but this is specially 
the moment, and one of the few moments when rapid independent fire is 


advisable. 
The Counter-Attack and further Measures. 


As we have already seen, the necessity of combining the offensive with the 
defensive, and of not trusting to a mere passive defence, is universally 
admitted. The question is, when and how is the defender to take the 
offensive? There is some difference of opinion upon these points. 

Germany and Austria.—A body of troops is told off for the special purpose 
of delivering the counter-stroke, which should be made from a flank either 
just before or at the very moment of the enemy’s assault, whilst the troops 
in the front line of defence redouble their fire, and keep it up as long as they 
can do without endangering their friends. 

Sometimes the counter-attack may be deferred till after the enemy has made 
his assault without success, when it may be delivered straight to the front. 


1 At the same time, as the author of “ Fechtweise aller Zeiten” remarks, “ the 
“ defender should not try to gain security for his flanks by an extreme extension of 
“his front, but by placing behind them a powerful force, whose business it will be 
“ to oppose any turning movement of the enemy.” 
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In no case will it be advisable for infantry to pursue the retreating enemy to 
any distance. They need only send a shower of bullets after him, the actual 
charge, however, having been made with fixed bayonets in close order, or in 
line of groups. It will rarely be advisable to occupy any post in advance of 
the line of defence after the enemy’s repulse, unless a change in the situation 
should induce the commander to take the offensive permanently, or unless 
experience shows that some point should be held which has not previously 
formed part of the defensive position. 

No subordinate officer may take upon himself the responsibility of ordering 
a counter-attack. This order must proceed from the Commanding Officer 
himself, 

France.—The French are in favour of an early counter-attack, and of its 
being made with the whole available force. 

The “ Ecole de Bataillon” thus expresses itself : “If the enemy continues 
“ his approach and is on the point of reaching the position the Commanding 
“ Officer, being under the firm conviction that nothing will affect the morale of 
“ his men so much as to remain on the defensive whilst the enemy makes his 
‘ assault, has recourse to his reserve, and boldly takes the offensive. He uses 
“ his whole disposable force to make the counter-attack, which he combines as 
“much as possible with a movement on the enemy’s flank, taking care to 
“ prepare the way for this operation by redoubling the fire all along his 
“ front.” 


Three things may happen as sequel to a defensive action :—First, the 
commander may determine to take the offensive, in which case the parts will 
be reversed ; or, secondly, the same positions may be retained, and the attack 
may be repeated ; or, thirdly, for some reason or other the defender may find 
it advisable to retreat. 

How is this movement to be conducted? If free to choose his own time a 
commander will naturally select the moment immediately succeeding an attack 
which he has repulsed, as this will afford the most favourable opportunity for 
getting clear of the enemy in good order, which is the most difficult part of a 
retreat. This will be facilitated by previously making a flank attack with part 
of his force, and by redoubling his fire. All tacticians are in agreement as to 
the difficult nature of the operation in question. 

Germany and France.—The German and French books do not differ ma- 
terially as to the details of execution. 

The retreat will be made by successive échelons, each body retiring to the 
nearest good position behind the body in rear of it, and then covering the 
retreat of the other by its fire. Each rearward position should be, if possible, 
clear of that in front of it, or, which amounts to the same thing, the forward 
échelons when it comes to their turn to retire should unmask those in rear. 
Each échelon should be in extended order, and should, according to the 
French, not have a shorter front than 75 metres. 

Austria.—The Austrians have views of their own upon this matter. 

According to their “ Reglement,” “the movement of retreat should not 
“be commenced simultaneously by all the groups of a ‘zug,’ but all should 
“act in perfect unison while retiring from position to position, and all the 
“ groups of a ‘zug’ should reassemble in each new position before the move- 
“ ment is continued.” The same principle is insisted upon when dealing with 
larger bodies. Thus, the difficulty experienced in first commencing a retreat 
recurs at each change of position of the retiring force. 


Summary of a Defensive Action. 
(“ Fechtweise,” &c.) 
1. Reconnaissance of the position. Construction of defensive works. Patrols 
sent out for security. 
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2. Occupation of the position. As a rule, two companies side by side, each 
divided into fire-line and supports. The other two companies in reserve on 
one or both flanks. 

3. Commence firing volleys at long ranges on marks easily hit. If good 
opportunities offer, the supports are moved up into the fire-line for short 
periods, 

4, At short ranges independent fire is used. Supports reinforce the firing 
line, coming up as a rule by groups. 

5. The enemy makes his assault. The defender’s reserves move up into 
line and fire volleys. If possible a counter-attack upon the flank of the 
assailants. 

6. The defenders pour a heavy fire upon the retiring enemy, or themselves 
retreat by successive échelons. 


Infantry against Cavalry. 

All are agreed that in case of a cavalry attack, infantry should allow itself 
to be as little disturbed as possible from the formation in which it happens 
to be at the time. Skirmishers may even receive cavalry without closing if 
the nature of the ground be at all favourable to them. If not, they may 
close to any convenient point. Supports may often be brought with advan- 
tage close up to the skirmishers on such occasions. A body of troops in close 
order had best receive cavalry in line if already deployed, or if it have time 
to do so. 

The above rules apply to really good and steady infantry. Should a com- 
mander have reason to doubt the coolness and firmness of his men, he may 
find it advisable to have recourse to formations calculated to give them the 
confidence in which they are deficient, that is to say, to the square or column ; 
but in doing so he will probably be playing the enemy’s game by delaying his 
own movements, and by exposing his dense formations to fire. 

Germany.—The Germans know three sorts of squares—bhattalion squares, 
company squares, and, for the skirmishers, group or rallying squares (knaiiel). 

France.—-The French use company squares or circles, but neither battalion 
nor rallying squares. 

A battalion in open column forms company-columns and échelons them, or 
forms line. 

A battalion in line of company-columns, or in quarter-column, échelons the 
companies so that they may support one another, taking every advantage of 
the ground. 

Austria.—The Austrians, if forced to adopt any special formation against 
cavalry, make skirmishers form “klumpen” (answering to the German 
“‘ knaiiel,” and to our rallying square) whilst supports form company- 
squares. 

A battalion attacked by cavalry follows the same rules as those in force 
amongst the French. 


A Battalion forming part of a Larger Body. 


A battalion acting by itself has to go through all the stages of a fight without 
external aid, whereas a battalion which forms part of a brigade or larger body 
has only to undertake a share of the work, larger or smaller according to its 
proportionate strength to that of the whole force engaged. 

The larger the share the greater the freedom of action allowed. 

A battalion detached as front or rear guard will act differently according to 
its distance from the main body, also according to the strength and measures 
of theenemy. It will fight on a comparatively broad front if likely to be soon 
reinforced, or if the enemy is weak or unenterprising. 

Under opposite conditions it will adopt a deeper formation. 
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As far as the actual fighting is concerned the rules which guide the actions 
of an isolated battalion apply equally to those of a battalion in brigade, but 
there are some points to be noticed with regard to tactical distribution which 
deserve special attention. 


The Offensive. 

As we have already seen, an offensive action is divided into three stages. 
It will depend upon circumstances whether a battalion in brigade is engaged 
during only one or during more of those stages. 

We will deal first with a— 


Battalion in First Line. 


Germans, French, and Austrians all agree in dividing the battalion, as a 
general rule, into two equal portions, one of which forms the fighting line and 
immediate supports (in France three échelons, in Germany and Austria only 
two) the other half remaining at the battalion commander's disposal. 

This may do very well in theory. but it must often be departed from, more 
or less, in practice. It will apply, however, to the first of the two extreme 
cases which we shall presently cite. 

A division is drawn up as follows :— 

The two brigades side by side. 

The two regiments of each brigade side by side. 

The three battalions of each regiment side by side, except that one battalion 
of each brigade is held in reserve. 

In this case each battalion will act according to the rules laid down fora 
single battalion and will have to go through the whole fight from beginning 
to end without assistance from outside ; hence a deep formation is necessary. 

The opposite extreme case is that of a division drawn up as follows :— 

Brigade behind brigade. 

Regiment behind regiment. 

The front regiment of all in two échelons ; two battalions in first line, and 
one in second line, or vice versd. 

The front regiment being only a fourth part of the whole column in depth 
will only have to go unassisted through the first two stages of the fight, and 
its leading kattalions may, therefore, at once put three or even all four com- 
panies into the fighting line. Here, therefore, a shallow formation is ad- 
visable. 

These extreme examples of the distribution of battalions in division are 
cited in order to show their eftect upon the interior formations of the former 
body, but a compromise between these two opposite extremes of width and 
depth is more usual, as for instance :— 

1. Brigades side by side ; 

Regiments behind one another : 

The foremost regiments have each two battalions in first line and one in 
second line : 

Battalions of the rear regiments side by side. 

2. Brigades behind one another : 

Regiments side by side : 

Two battalions of the foremost brigade in first line and one in secqnd line. 

3. Brigades and regiments side by side : 

Battalions of each regiment behind one another. 

In these three cases the battalions in front line represent about a third of 
the whole disposable force, and will be called upon to carry on the fight up 
to within 200 metres of the enemy’s position, a part of the troops in rear then 
coming up to reinforce the fighting line immediately before the assault, 
whilst the remainder follow the stormers in close order. The battalions in 
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first line should in all these cases at once engage half their strength in the 
tighting line, reinforcing it with the other half as the battle progresses. The 
tight will be carried on in the same manner as by the skirmishers and supports 
of a battalion acting by itself. 

Extent of Front. 

All the field exercise books agree in allowing each battalion an extent of 
front in the fighting line equal to that of the battalion deployed. This 
admits of a very loose line of skirmishers at the commencement of the action 
with distinctly marked intervals between both groups! and companies, which 
not only facilitate the work of supervision and command but also help to 
delay the intermixture of tactical units. The fighting line is gradually 


1 Boguslawski says: “ Onthe whole the ‘zug’ has gained importance in action, 
* because it is immensely difficult for the captain to make his voice heard throughout 
“the company. The group, on the other hand, is too small a body to count for much 
“in the colossal skirmishing battles of the present day, though its supervision by a 
‘ group leader is not without its value, and it is therefore retained.” The same 
author says in his last work, “ Die Hauptwaffe,” &e. The‘ zug’ has become the 
‘‘ fire unit. The company is no Jonger such. The company leader has only to 
“ superintend the fire of the ‘ ziige.’ . : : 

“It cannot be denied, that group- leaders have lost some of their importance in 
“ fighting on a large scale ; their task is, however, the by no means light one of 
“‘ forwarding orders, and of seeing to their execution. In minor actions, and in 
“ particular situations, notably in wood and street fights, they will still have to act 
“‘ independently. When the company Officers have fallen, they will take their place 
“and will be called upon to play a prominent part. 

“The necessity of giving them careful training must thus be always kept in 
“ mind.” 

2 As before remarked, however, this intermixture must take place sooner or later. 
What we have to do is to provide for efficient command after the intermixture has 
taken place. 

The German and Austrian books leave this difficult question untouched. The 
French make an attempt to solve the problem both in the ‘‘ Ecole de Soldat ” and in 
the “ Ecole de Compagnie,” laying down the rule that when groups or sections are 
mixed up together, the group or section leaders first engaged should take command 
of the right halves of the united bodies, those who have come up last taking com- 
mand of the left halves. Tactical order is to be restored at the first opportunity. 
The most difficult part of the problem still, however, remains untouched. The in- 
termixture of groups and sections is of comparatively little consequence. The great 
difficulty arises when the derangement extends to companies and battalions, even to 
brigades and divisions, which has often happened and will always occur when there 
is a stubborn fight between two large bodies of infantry. 

The French system would hardly “apply to such cases. 

The author of “ Fechtweise,” &c., thinks that as the supports when coming into 
line are comparatively complete both in Officers and men and well in hand, whilst 
the troops first engaged are much shaken and have lost heavily, the remains of the 
latter should for the time consider themselves attached to the former bodies under 
command of their Officers, all those of the original fighting line senior to these 
Officers falling to the rear till tactical order is restored. 

That such a proposal should be seriously made by an able writer is sufficient 
evidence ‘of the difficulty of the question. Colonel v. Boguslawski seems, after 
writing the passage above quoted, to have reflected further upon the matter, and to 
have altered his views upon the subject. In his last work, “ Die Hauptwaffe in 
“ Form und Wesen,”’ he thus expresses himself :—‘‘ The F rench regulations give par- 
“ ticular instructions as to the command of such lines of skirmishers after reinforce- 
“ ments have come up and been intermixed with the original combatants. Similar 

“ proposals have also cropped up amongst ourselves. 

“ We consider each and every one of such schemes as extremely unpractical. In 
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thickened by successive reinforcements until it attains its maximum density 
of about one man per pace just before the final assault. 

The French “ Ecole de Bataillon” gives from 300 to 350 metres (from 400 
to 460 paces) as the proper extent of front. 

The Austrian and German books name no specific distance. 

Brialmont gives 339 metres (440 paces). 

The author of “ Fechtweise,” &c., considers 400 metres (533 paces) not too 
much, as in a well-contested action every rifle of the leading battalions would 
have to be brought into the firing line before the assault. 


The Assault. 


Battalions in first line will almost always be reinforced by those in second 
line before the assault takes place. There will then be considerable difficulty 
in controlling and directing the heavy fire which prepares the way for the 
assault, proceeding, as it does, from such a mingled mass of men. The points 
to be chiefly insisted on are that the fire be both rapid and yet aimed ; 
secondly, that it be concentrated on the object of attack. After the assault, 
the necessity for immediately reforming tactical units will be even greater 
than in the case of the battalion acting by itself, as tactical order will have 
been much more seriously disturbed. If the enemy has retired to some dis- 
tance, it may be advisable to relieve the first line. 


Battalions in the Rear Line. 


These battalions have to perform, only on a larger scale, the same task as 
the companies in support and reserve, in the case of a battalion acting by 
itself. At the commencement of the battle they will be able to remain in 
column, but as they approach the enemy, each battalion will have to break up 
into company-columns, which will increase their intervals as they advance, 
and will perhaps be deployed. 

Sometimes a battalion will be spread along the whole fighting front in a line 
of company-columns ; sometimes the latter will be concentrated to one flank ; 
sometimes they will be in one line, sometimes in two ; all will depend upon 
the situation. In one or other of these formations the battalion follows the 
tighting line until called upon to join the latter or detached elsewhere. In 
most cases, as we have seen, battalions in first line will carry on the fight till 
within about 200 metres of the enemy, when they will require assistance. 
The second-line battalions will then come up, pouring some or all of their 
companies into the fighting line to join in the “ schnellfeuer.” 

During the assault, if any companies of the second line have been kept back, 
they, as well as battalions in reserve, will remain in close order, continuing to 
advance, and keeping their respective distances from the front. Companies 
will as arule be deployed. After the enemy’s position has been carried, as 
many battalions as possible of the two front lines will be brought forward to 
take part in the pursuing fire. But they must be kept well in hand, so as to 
be ready for any movement required. 

3attalions in rear of the second line should, as a general rule, be held 
disposable, and had better not take part in the firing. 


“ such cases, the senior Officer on the spot must take the command and must assign 
“ to each of his subordinates a certain portion of the line, as far as he is able to do 
“ so, amidst the battle tumult. Somewhat after this fashion: Lieutenant A, you 
“ take charge from this tree to that sandhill, and so on. If such an apportionment is 
“impossible, each Officer takes command of the part of the fire-line which is 
“ immediately before him. 

“ The unqualified subordination of both Officers and men is in moments of this 


“ sort of the utmost consequence.” 
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The Defensive. 


The distribution of a defensive force into four échelons holds good for the 
larver bodies as for the single battalion. Each échelon will have the same 
work cut out for it in the former as in the latter case. A counter-attack upon 
the flank of the assailant will only, however, be possible if the battalion 
happens to be on the flank of a flank division, or of a division acting by itself. 
In other cases, that is to say habitually, the defence will be merely frontal. A 
division will be best disposed for the occupation of a position if its regiments 
are drawn up side by side, a certain part or perhaps the whole of one brigade 
being kept back as immediate support. Each regiment will then have its 
own section of the position to occupy, furnishing fighting line, support, and 
local reserve. Either one or two battalions of each regiment will be in front 
(tighting line and support), the remaining battalions or battalion forming the 
local reserve. 

A battalion in front line may occupy its share of the position in two ways. 

1. Two companies in front and two in support. 

2, Each company extends one or more sections, keeping the others in 
support. 

Each plan has its advantages and disadvantages. The second system seems 
to be the one most favoured. Each company will then have its own sub- 
section of the position to guard, and during the first stage of the combat, at 
least, there need be no intermixtures of companies, as such intermixtures 
would oocur almost from the first with the other formations. 

There can be no positive rule as to the extent cf front occupied by each 
battalion in the line of defence. This depends much more than it does when 
on the offensive upon the nature of the ground, because the following 
questions are involved :— 

1. The cover afforded by the ground; hence the probable loss of the 
defenders ; 

2. The field for fire in front of the position ; hence the probable loss of 
the assailants ; 

3. The possibility of occupying only certain points in the line and of com- 
manding intervening spaces by cross fire. 

A battalion may, however, it may be safely said, occupy a broader front 
when on the defensive than when on the offensive, and we may assume as 
great an extent as 600 metres (800 paces) to be allowable. 

Battalions in the line of defence carry on the fight pretty much in the 
same manner as when acting independently. 

Battaliuns in rear are kept quiet and under cover till required to act, when 
they will be handled in the same manner as the reserves of a single battalion. 


THE Question oF InFANTRY BaTTLE Tactics In Russia. 


Russia being the last of the great European military Powers which has 
been engaged in warfare on a large scale, it is both interesting and instructive 
to take note of the state of professional opinion upon the question before us, 
as it was before the war of 1877-78 and as it is now, after sufficient time 
has elapsed for the lessons of that war to bear fruit. 

Being unacquainted with the Russian language, I must take my information 
at second hand, and I am indebted for most of my materials to the “ Revue 
“ Militaire de l’Etranger,” and to “ Die neu-russische Taktik” by A. v. Dry- 
galski, 


Russian Infantry Tactics before the War. 


Major-General Levitsky, afterwards on the Staff of the Army of the 
Danube, edited a manual on tactics, in which he gave a commentary on the 
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tield exercise book which had just appeared in Russia, in 1875. We will 
notice some points which appear remarkable. 

In extended order there is a chain of skirmishers and supports. The chain 
is formed of links (groups of four men). Each group is led by the smartest 
and most intelligent man, who becomes its chief. The chain may be more or 
less thick. 

The extreme limits fixed by regulations for the front of a group are from 
six to forty paces. 

The main body of the company keeps at from 150 to 200 paces from the 
chain. 

The fire becomes heavier and heavier as the chain approaches the enemy, 
attaining its maximum when within 300 paces. 

It is not considered wise to fire when on the move, nor is it good for the 
chain to go forward all in one piece ; better to move by fractions, those 
halted covering those on the move by their fire. 

If the new position to be gained is not more than 100 paces from the old 
one, it may be reached at one rush ; if the distance exceeds 100 paces, it must 
be traversed by a series of rushes, the men throwing themselves down fiat 
when they halt. 

When retreating, the great thing is to force the enemy to carry each 
successive position at the point of the bayonet. In retiring troops must 
never run. 

The object of the attack (“ nastouplinie ”), that is, the first two stages of an 
infantry action on the offensive, during which the action of the firearms alone 
is felt, is to get to close quarters with the enemy, to shake him by fire and to 
occupy a favourable position from whence to make the bayonet charge. The 
latter (“attaka”) is made with impetuosity and shoulder to shoulder, differing 
from the mere attack in that when once commenced troops move rapidly 
straight on without seeking cover or changing their formation or firing, and 
try to get at the enemy with the bayonet as soon as possible. The attack 
should be continued to within a short distance of the enemy, and then only 
the charge should begin. The distance is fixed by regulation at 100 paces, 
but this will depend upon circumstances. 

The charge may be made in extended or in close order. 

When the enemy advances to attack, the skirmishers of the defenders open 
a heavy fire. The reserves march up to the chain, and when the enemy gets 
within 50 paces, comes to the charge and rushes forward with the skirmishers. 
If the enemy is repulsed, the reserves fire volleys after him, till he is 600 
paces distant, and the skirmishers also open a heavy fire, pursuing also if 
advisable. The battalion, when under fire, is either deployed or in company- 
columns. When deployed the four battalion companies are at one pace 
interval. 

The light company is in half-company column, right in front, 50 paces in 
rear of the centre.! 

The formation by company-columns in one line admits of considerable 
extension, but supplies no reserve. 

The battalions may then have a front of from 600 to 800 paces. The 
minimum interval between companies is fixed by regulation at deploying 
distance. 


1 The battalion organization in five companies, one of which composed of picked 
marksmen, dates from the close of the Crimean War. It was being changed when 
the late war commenced, the fifth company being done away with. The change 
had, however, only been carried out in the Imperial Guard and in the army of the 
Caucasus. The war put a stop for a time to the extension of this reform, which has 
been since applied to the whole infantry. It is therefore unnecessary to say any- 
hting further of the light company. 
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The bayonet charge may be made by the deployed battalion, but this is 
considered quite an exceptional operation. In all charges the men are taught 
to cheer when within 50 paces of the enemy. 

The tendency in Russia is said to be to do away with great reserves, 
because “they never arrive in time.” However, during the late war, great 
reserves were kept in hand at the Commander-in-Chief’s disposal. When 
troops in reserve are sutfering from fire, they sometimes form four deep, and 
open out to six paces interval between fours. 

An eye-witness of the Russian manceuvres of 1876 was struck by the 
density of the infantry formations :— 

“They offer an enormous target to fire at. 

“To the very end, tactical bodies are so crowded together that they would 
“all at the same time be under intense fire and form one great line from 300 
“ to 400 metres deep. The skirmishers pass in front of the artillery, and lie 
“ down, as do the two or three foremost lines. These are so rigid that the 
“ men never move to gain shelter. Where they halt they lie down.” 

Some of the most influential Russian Officers are still opposed to the 
idea now generally accepted in Europe, that the bayonet is almost entirely 
eclipsed by the firearm. They still cling to the teaching of their favourite 
hero, Souvarow. One of the best known amongst them, General Drago- 
minow, who commanded the 14th Division which led the way at the passage 
of the Danube on 27th June, 1877, who afterwards distinguished himself at 
the Shipka Pass, and who is also well known as a writer on military subjects, 
and as Commandant of the Staff College, made little before the war of the 
tactical changes generally supposed to be consequent upon the improved 
firearms. 

However, there were not wanting soldiers of ability and in high position 
who took the opposite view. 

For instance, the illustrious Todleben, who published, in 1876, a treatise on 
the importance of the firearm, in which he pleaded strongly, but temperately, 
against the idea of blindly following the will of Souvarow, and of depending 
chietly upon the bayonet. 

He proposed, as a step in the right direction, the adoption of a change 
already made by all the Western armies, that of not fixing bayonets when 
firing till at close quarters with the enemy. However, the General’s advice 
was not followed, and the Russian soldier still keeps his bayonet constantly 
fixed, as did the German soldier till after the war of 1870-71. 

A good deal has been written upon tactical subjects in Russia since the 
Turkish War, giving us an opportunity of judging how far views previously 
held have been moditied. 

The chief questions discussed have been the use of long range fire with two 
or more sights, and the best formations for encountering such fire. 

General Leer, Professor at the Nicholas Academy, writes in 1878 :— 
“The best way of diminishing the losses of troops attacking under the 
“ murderous rifle fire of the present day, is to have thinner formations, to 
“break up units into fractions, then to loosen those fractions even to the 
“ point of opening out files, and to increase the distance between lines.” The 
author recommends a distance of from 500 to 600 paces between the first 
and second lines. 

General Tchebichew, an artillery Officer, and a well known military writer, 
on the other hand, tries to prove that the more troops are extended in width 
and depth the greater will be the general loss, He also wishes troops moving 
up to attack to do so without any halts and in ordinary quick time, believing 
that the effect of such a continuous advance will be much greater, and that the 
losses incurred in making it will not be so heavy as under the system of 
successive rushes, because the defenders will always be behindhand in regu- 
lating their sights. To use the General’s own words, “ Well then, continuous 
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“movement, though at a slow pace, so as not to tire your men ; no check ; 

rae keep always moving on, not because Frederick the Great says 8 80, 
“ut because a careful examination of the question justifies this course.” 
Again : “ We deduce from the foregoing that, with reference to the question 
‘ of loss only, the ideal formation is in one line rank entire. We shall be 
“told that attacking troops cannot be drawn up thus, and we hasten to 
“reply, that we fully admit this, but that, at the same time, this admis- 
“sion by no means affects the general principle... . . . If all the troops 
“intended for an attack cannot be formed in one line rank entire, they 
“ must be drawn up two deep. If it be necessary, for any reason other than 
*“‘ that of the diminution of loss, to dispose them in two lines, be it so; and 
“if you want a reserve, let there be a reserve ; but it is well to make it clear 
“ that such a course is adopted against our will, and that, by following it, we 
** expose ourselves to a somewhat. greater loss to ensure other more important 
advantages.. . . . With regard to the tire of theattacking troops, we do 
“not agree with those who maintain that good marksmen alone should fire at 
“ long ranges, and that firmg should only become general at 800 paces. On 
“the contrary, at long ranges all should fire except the good shots, who 
“ should reserve themselves for distances where skill and accuracy of aim will 
“tell... . . If the defender presents only a thin line to aim at, I say 
“ boldly that the assailants should not open fire at 800 paces... . . But 
“if the defenders are drawn up in several lines, one behind another, occupying 
** several hundred paces in depth, and if, cver and above this, they are frac- 
“ tioned, opened out, and scattered, the assailant’s fire, even if commenced at 
“ 2,000 paces, may become effective. . . . . Against a thin line, it is use- 

« Jess to open fire beyond point-blank range, ni umely 450 paces.” 

General Leer, to whom we have already referred, believes it impossible for 
any infantry to traverse the space exposed to fire (say 3,000 paces), without 
stopping, and therefore considers the halts inevitable, although he agrees with 
General Tchebichew in thinking that a heavier loss will be the consequence 
thereof. 

General Leer, in dealing with the manner in which attacking infantry 
should carry on the fire fight in advancing first from the range of 800 paces 
to that of 600, from 600 to 400, and again from 400 to 200, mentions three 
ways in which the firing may be conducted :— 

1. Some men run forward about fifteen paces in advance of the line, halt, 
fire, and wait for the line to come up. 

The line advances by échelons in the same manner as artillery ; whilst 
some échelons are on the move, others are halted, and fire. 

3. The troops advance by “waves,” several lines of skirmishers starting 
one behind the other, following and relieving one another in succession, those 
in front alone of course firing.! 

Lieutenant-Colonel Kouropatkine, a Staff Officer who took part in the late 
war, altogether rejects General Tchebichew’s arguments and conclusions, He, 
like many other Officers engaged in Bulgaria or Armenia, was much struck 
by the terrible effects of even ill-directed fire, and finds great fault with 
Russian practice, based, as he believes, upon erroneous theory. Nevertheless, 
defenders of the old Russian tactics are not wanting amongst those who have 

1 Tn describing the tactics of the Turks and Russians in the battles on the Lom, 
the author of “ La Guerre d’Orient en 1877-78” (Paris, 1880), speaks thus: “The 
“Turks always attempted in their attacks to outflank, and turn the enemy with long 
“ chains of skirmishers disposed in several lines. Here, as elsewhere, the Turkish 
“ infantry, whether on the offensive or on the defensive, made almost exclusive use 
“Gh rapid independent fire, and consumed an enormous quantity of ammunition. 
“The Russians, on the contrary, faithful to their system, made a pretty frequent 
“use of volleys at short ranges, working at the same time in extended order, and 
“ with chains of skirmishers disposed in several lines.” 
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so lately had an excellent opportunity of forming an opinion. The most 
noted disciple of Souvarow, he who just before the war took up the cudgels 
so strongly in favour of the old hero’s system, the celebrated Dragomirow, 
has only partially changed his views. Though yielding somewhat to the 
“ new-Russian ” tactical movement, and admitting the necessity of more open 
formations than those heretofore in use, he is evidently loth to relinquish the 
time-honoured system of shock tactics so popular in Russia because identified 
with their favourite General. Dragomirow, whose position gives him great 
influence over the rising generation of Russian Officers, published in 1879 a 
new edition of his manual for Officers, a remarkable work of which a com- 
plete abstract is given by Lieutenant von Drygalski in the book to which I 
have referred. Captain Schur has also published his remarks upon the 
war, and deduces from his experience in it that it is dangerous to allow 
attacking troops to fire at all; first, because it delays their advance indefi- 
nitely ; secondly, because the halts which are necessary to enable them to 
fire with effect will be the cause of their suffering heavier losses than if they 
got over the whole ground at once. 

He supports his views by examples which came under his own observation. 
He draws the following conclusions from what he saw :—- 

“ Fire is the means, the bayonet charge is the object; the means are only 
“ secondary, the object is the principal thing. It is not advisable to use up 
“ our men in matters of secondary importance ; we must reserve them for the 
“ main business ; we must resist the temptation of the firearm. The tactics 
“ of Souvarow may be thus summarised: the preparatory measure and the 
“ decisive operation, each has its special place and relative importance, which 
** must be strictly defined. In short, whilst allowing that it is dangerous to 
“ be carried away by any seduction, we hold that the firearm will lead us 
“ further from the right way than the bayonet.” 

After giving the heads of the discussion between General Tchebichew and 
his opponents, a writer in the “Revue Militaire de ’Etranger” sums up the 
case with great ability and impartiality. Qn the whole he favours one of the 
General’s pet theories, that of the advance without halting; but though he 
thinks the principle a good one, he admits that it cannot always be carried 
out. He disagrees with the General as to the expediency of advancing with- 
out firing, and urges in forcible and eloquent language the advantage, material 
as well as moral (especially the latter), of a hot fire being maintained by 
attacking troops up to the moment of the final rush. (See No. 459, pp. 
316-317.) 

The Russian Field Exercise Book for Infantry has undergone many altera- 
tions since 1866 :— 

1. New regulations in 1869. 

2. Modifications in company instruction in 1874. 

3. Modifications in battalion instruction in 1875. 

4, The experiments in long-range rifle practice led the “ Superior Committee 
“ for the Organization and Instruction of the Army” to work out “rules for 
“ fighting in extended order,” a work which was suspended during the late 
war but resumed immediately after it, resulting in a scheme first brought out 
in January, 1879, under the title of “Instructions for the Company and 
“ Battalion in Battle.” This scheme was adopted with modifications, and 
came into operation in June, 1879. 

We will mention some few points in it which appear deserving of notice. 

The subdivision of the company into groups of four men is done away with, 
the smallest fraction being now the section. The company consists now of 
two half companies, each of two platoons, each again of four sections in peace 
and of eight in war. A section on the war footing is not to occupy a front of 
more than 20 paces, a platoon, at the outside, 120 paces. 

A battalion formed in two lines, each consisting of two companies, will 
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occupy a front of 500 paces ; each company broken up into line of skirmishers 
and supports taking 250 paces. 

Before opening fire the formation is two-deep, whether at the halt or on the 
march. As soon as firing commences, rear-rank men come up into line with 
front-rank men. The following are amongst the rules given to guide the 
soldier in the use of his rifle :— 

The accuracy of the arm only shows itself fully when the dimensions of the 
object aimed at are in keeping with the range. 

You will take advantage of the rapidity with which your rifle can be 
loaded when you wish to attain a certain result in a very short time ; for in- 
stance, in case of a sudden attack by the enemy, or just before you yourself 
charge with the bayonet. 

You must only make use of the long-range power of your rifle with 
extreme reserve, remembering that close fire alone has any real accuracy and 
importance in battle, long-range shooting being only allowable when the 
result is pretty sure to justify the expenditure of ammunition. In such cases 
two or more sights will be used. It will only be exceptionally advisable for 
a body of troops to use one single sight in firing beyond 600 paces. In firing 
with two sights, rear-rank men should use that intended for 50 paces beyond 
the supposed distance, and front-rank men that for 50 paces under it. 

Skirmishers should never fire when on the move, because their practice 
would be completely ineffective. 

They may fire either individually or by fractions, if the object aimed at is in 
keeping with the distance. Individual fire is effective up to 800 or 900 paces, 
beyond which distance you cannot count upon any but chance effect from this 
sort of fire, so that to concentrate a certain number of shots upon a special 
point you employ the fire of fractions at the longer ranges. The latter 
description of fire is, of course, equally effective at the shorter ranges. It is 
executed either by volleys or naming the number of rounds which each man 
will fire at his own time and with deliberation. Thus three descriptions of 
fire are employed by skirmishers: free individual firing, volleys, individual 
firing of a stated number of rounds, 

The distance between a line of skirmishers and the immediate support 
should not exceed that between the former aud the fighting line of the enemy. 

During the advance you must try to get over the ground as quickly as 
possible, and to gain a point where effective fire may be opened ; consequently, 
the fighting line moves upon it with as few halts as possible, without being 
broken up and without ruuning, so as not to tire the men prematurely. 

If, during this forward movement, it becomes necessary to make the whole 
or any part of the line, open fire it is halted to do so. Once within effective 
range of the enemy, the advance is made by successive rushes, so as to shorten 
the time during which a visible mark is presented. When the assailants are 
not firing, all the skirmishers of a company move on together ; when firing they 
move by smaller fractions, which alternately advance and fire from the halt. 

When the ground affords cover to an advancing body, it moves in ordinary 
quick time, even when at close quarters. The time for commencing the 
advance by rushes, the length of each rush, and the strength of the fraction 
which makes it, all depend upon the situation and upon the nature of the 
ground. The length of a rush should not exceed from 100 to 150 paces. 

On open ground and under fire, supports and reserves are deployed, and may 
even loosen their files. Once arrived at the second stage of the combat, they, 
like the skirmishers, advance by rushes. 

If, however, there is good cover, it will be preferable to keep them in column, 
as order can be better maintained in this formation. 

If, after arriving within from 150 to 200 paces of the enemy, he shows 
symptoms of retiring, the skirmishers should at once charge, the leaders run- 
ning to the front and the men rallying on them. 
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Supports, &c., follow the skirmishers without any check. 

If it does not appear probable that the skirmishers alone can carry the posi- 
tion, they halt and redouble their fire until the supports come up, as these do 
in quick time, and deployed, the battalion reserves advancing at the same time. 
The whole then rush forward, the skirmishers preceding the supports by a few 
paces, 

The frontal attack being always a difficult matter, the enemy’s flanks must 
be threatened. 

When a position has been carried, it is absolutely necessary to pursue the 
enemy without delay, so as to rout him completely. This pursuit must be 
confided to fresh troops brought up from the rear. 

The field exercise book gives an example of an attack as it should be made 
by infantry. 

First Stage. 

Arrived at from 3,000 to 2,000 paces from the enemy, battalions form 
company-columns. 

In order to gain greater facility for directing the operations, the Commander 
may reduce the interval between the companies, the usual interval being 
deploving distance. Companies exposed to fire are deployed, and files open out 
if cover is bad. A line of skirmishers is sent to the front, supported by the 
remainder of the companies to which they belong, at 500 paces distance. 

Battalion reserves by companies at the same distance in rear of the supports. 

The whole advance as far as possible without halting. When, however, good 
marks offer themselves, they come to a halt and fractions of the fighting line 
fire. Before entering upon the second stage of the combat, the fighting line 
shouid be so much strengthened as not to require further reinforcement, except 
in case of extreme necessity. 


Second Stage, commencing at from 800 to 600 paces. 

Advance by rushes. The fire is gradually increased, the supports close up 
to within 200 paces of the fighting line, and as the latter reaches the furthest 
point which it can attain before making the final assault, get as near to it as 
possible. 

The signal to charge is given. 


Third Stage, commencing at from 200 to 150 paces. 
The supports, preceded by the skirmishers, move on without a check and 


closing their ranks. The drums beat a charge. At 50 paces from the enemy, 
* Hurrah! Down with the bayonet !” 
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The “ Revue Militaire de ?Etranger,” to which we are so largely indebted for 
information, has published this year a series of articles wpon the manceuvres 
of the German X Vth Corps d’Armée in 1879. Those articles are written by 
an experienced French Officer, and are well worth studying. I will content 
myself with quoting a few lines from the last article of the series, in which the 
writer makes a comparison between the French and German infantry tactics of 
the present day. 

“Tf we compare Prussian infantry with that of France as seen at the 
“ manoeuvres, the proceedings of the former appear very summary, those of the 
“ Jatter very complicated. German formations for attack are too dense, French 
“ formations are too shallow. There we observe a boldness and _ straight- 
“ forwardness of action verging on foolhardiness ; here discretion and prudence 
“ resembling timidity. Prussian attacks are perhaps made too brusquely, and 
“as there are no bullets in the rifles, this show of cheap heroism is apt to 
“ produce a smile ; but, on the other hand, French attacks are too mild, too 
“ creepy-crawly, too scier tific ; in a word, they do not appeal enough to the 
“ imagination and to the heart of the soldier, and the humdrum manner in 
“ which our infantry worms its way along is certainly further from the truth 
“ than the theatrical display of our neighbours. 

“The Prussians pay too little regard to the ground and to the question of 
“loss: they sacrifice everything to the solidity and vehemence of their attack. 
“ The French, on the other hand, exhaust and wear themselves out in striving 
“ to utilize the slightest bit of cover and in avoiding loss ; they trust too little 
“ to the dash, energy, and audacity which are absolutely necessary in the deci- 
“ sive stage of a battle. In short, Prussian infantry goes straight to the mark 
“ like a cannon-ball, and in mimic warfare takes no account of loss nor of 
“ obstacles, whilst French infantry makes mountains out of molehills, is 
“ always feeling its way, and, as it were, making a series of tacks till it seems 
“to be mistaking the means for the end. French infantry exaggerates in one 
“ direction, German infantry in the opposite one. 

* We may be allowed to remark that Prussian exaggeration pleases us best, 
“ because it is inspired by the sounder and manlier view of battle and of its 
“ true requirements ; because, again, it appears to us more French than do our 
“ own actual ways and practices. 

“ Tf it be true that each man should cultivate more particularly the qualities 
“ with which Nature has endowed him, let us not forget that a faculty, like a 
“limb, shrivels up and wastes away if unexercised, 

“ Nowadays French infantry defers its advance till the enemy is kind 
“‘ enough to retire ; this is not in keeping with its temperament, nor indeed 
“ with the nature of things.” 
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I have abstained in the foregoing pages from all commentary, my object 
being merely to give my readers a tolerably clear idea of the views now held 
in the various great European armies upon the important subject now before 
us. Where I have not directly quoted, either from field exercise books, or 
from tactical dissertations, I have endeavoured to strike the average, as it 
were, between the different tactical schools in the various countries treated of, 
so as to give as fair a picture as I could of the prevailing opinions. 

Now, however, I will, before concluding, make a few remarks which have 
occurred to me whilst studying the materials from which my paper has been 
constructed. 

If it were possible that a man well versed in military matters had been 
asleep for the last fifteen years, and had been told on awaking that during 
his slumbers France, Germany, and Austria had been engaged in great wars, 
he would, I believe, without having been informed of the results of those 
wars, come rapidly to a conclusion as to which of the three armies had been 
victorious, and which had been vanquished, merely from a study of the 
tactical theories and practices now in vogue in the different countries, so 
strongly would he detect the influence of victory on the German mind, and 
that of defeat on French and Austrian opinion. On the one side he would 
find the offensive element strongly predominant ; on the other, a tendency to 
defensive action. He would see that in Germany, whilst the difficulty of 
forcing a well-defended position is admitted, the result of an attack is still 
looked forward to with confidence, as long as it is well prepared, and above 
all, carried out with thorough vigour and impetuosity. In France and Austria, 
on the other hand, he would observe that while the possibility of a successful 
assault is allowed, yet it is looked upon as a very hazardous operation, to be 
undertaken and conducted with the utmost caution. The question of loss 
seems but little to influence the Germans, whilst it seems ever present to the 
minds of French and Austrians. 

Doubtless, there is exaggeration on both sides, as the French eye-witness 
of the German manceuvres, whom I have quoted, remarks, an exaggeration 
which may be hurtful to both sides, but I doubt not that the cool, reasoning 
German will soon learn how to moderate any excess of dash, and that the impe- 
tuous high. spirited Frenchman will not tong submit to an over-cautious system. 

Again, I have been struck hy the great change of opinion with regard to 
the individual action of soldiers in battle. When the breech-loader first 
“ame into general use, we heard on all sides that the subordinate officer and 
non-commissioned officer, even the private soldier must be thrown to a great 
extent on his own responsibility, and be emancipated from that rigid 
control, which would only be calculated to check the freedom of action so 
essential to success under the new order of things. Whilst these ideas were 
in vogue, there was considerable risk of infantry combats degenerating into 
disorderly scutfles between armed mobs. But there is now areturn to a 
sounder system. Whilst the training of the individual, whether Officer or 
soldier, is developed to the utmost, and whilst combatants of all ranks are 
taught that they must not be afraid to act without orders in cases of emergency, 
yet they are instructed that such cases are exceptional, at any rate, in war on 
a large scale, that the separate action of individuals is of little effect, and that 
only their collective efforts, directed to one common object, will produce any 
great result. 

This principle is enforced, particularly in the later German regulations and 
dissertations upon infantry fire. Volley firing, which had been condemned by 
some eminent tactical writers and at the same time practical soldiers as im- 
practicable under the present conditions of warfare, has been revived, and is 
specially recommended for employment under certain circumstances. At the 
same time it is admitted that the fire of individuals (skirmishing fire), is the 
description most commonly to be used, but this must not be allowed to 
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degenerate into “ independent” fire. Each man should take aim and fire with 
deliberation at his own time, but he is not free to fire as much as he likes, or 
at anything he chooses to aim at ; on the contrary, he will often be limited as 
to the number of rounds which he may expend, and will always receive direc- 
tions as to the object of his fire. Thus alone is that concentration of fire to be 
obtained which is pronounced to be as necessary in the case of infantry as of 
artillery. The only really “independent” fire allowable, is such as takes 
place on the part of the assailant for the few moments immediately preceding 
his assault, and on that of the defender during the assault. On such occasions, 
all that is expected of men is to level low, to aim straight before them, and to 
load and fire as fast as they can, till ordered to stop. 

The great conflict of opinion in Russia upon the subject treated of in this 
paper cannot fail to strike the reader. We must, I think, come to the con- 
clusion that, whatever it may be in other respects, the Russian Army is still 
behind those of the other three great Continental Powers m one respect, namely, 
that it has not yet fully decided, even upon the general principles which 
should rule the action of its infantry in battle.! Yet the lessons of the late 
war appear to have been pretty conclusive, and I doubt not that they will in 
time bear fruit, and that we shall see the infantry of Russia adopt substan- 
tially the same system of battle tactics as those of France, Germany, and 
Austria. 

List of Works Consulted. 
1. “Die Gefechtsweise und die Gefechts-Ausbildung des Infanterie-Bataillons.” 

(Hannover, 1880.) 

N.B.—I am indebted to this valuable little work for the general plan of my 
article, and for a great deal of the information contained in it. 

2. “Die Fechtweise aller Zeiten,” &c. A. von Boguslawski. (Berlin, 1880.) 
3. “ Das moderne Gefecht,” &. L. von W. (Berlin, 1880.) 
4. “Etude sur la Formation de Combat de l’Infanterie,” &c. Lieutenant-General 

Brialmont. (Bruxelles, 1880.) 

5. “Manceuvres de l’Infanterie.” ‘Titres i, ii,iii, iv, v. (Paris, 1880.) 

6. “ Revue Militaire de l’Etranger.”’ The years 1877, 1878, 1879, 1880. 

7. “Schiessinstruktion fiir die Infanterie,” &c. (Berlin, 1877.) 

8. “ Excercir-Reglement fiir die Infanterie,” &c. (Berlin, 1876.) 

9. “ Die Hauptwaffe in Form und Wesen.” A. von Boguslawski. (Berlin, 1880.) 
10. ‘ Die neu-russische Taktik.”” A. von Drygalski. (Berlin, 1880.) 








' After describing the official adoption to a great extent of Western views as to 
infantry tactics, Lieutenant v. Drygalski says (page 68): “ We must not, however, 
“ forget that a considerable period must yet elapse before the new forms will be really 
“and completely adopted. It is true, indeed, that even during the late war, a pretty 
“ Jarge number of corps, partly acting on the initiative of their chiefs, partly impelled 
“thereto by the force of circumstances, skirmished according to the new fashion, and 
“the same has happened even in peace time, but the great mass of the army remuined 
“under the dominion of the old routine until quite recently. During last year’s 
“ manceuvres (1879), the Russian infantry worked according to the provisional system 
“ which had just before been published, and which is nearly identical with the regula- 
“tions now adopted, but a great many different readings and misunderstandings of 
“the text came to light. 

“ Non-commissioned officers, as well as Officers, still showed a want of intelligence 
* and self-reliance. The men also left: much to be desired, particularly as regards 
“taking advantage of the ground. As Dragomirow also points out, the Russian 
“ soldier does not adapt himself very well to skirmishing. He likes to go at the 
* enemy with his comrades as close to him as possible. He does not like to spend 
“ much time in shooting. He has a proverb, ‘It is jollier to die in company, and 
“© little mother Russia has sons enough.’ This feeling, namely, the indifference to 
“ danger arising from a certain want of intelligence, though accompanied by un- 
‘doubted heroism, will be probably in the future, as it has been in the past, the 
“ strong point of Russian infantry.” 
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TURKESTAN. 


By Colonel L. T. Kostenko, Russian Staff. 


Translated and abridged from the Russian by Major F. C. H. Clarke, 
C.M.G., R.A. 


Prefuce by the Translator. 
Tuis is certainly the most complete and comprehensive work on Russian 
Turkestan which has appeared in Russian or any other language. 

In its compilation Colonel Kostenko has consulted the writings and memoirs 
of numerous geographers and explorers, and the material so culled, together 
with the results of his own travels, which may be said to cover the greater part 
of Russian Turkestan, even beyond to the Pamir, have been collated into a 
valuable treatise on the geography, topography, and products of the country ; 
while a chapter is devoted to the Russian troops and their mode of conducting 
war, which cannot fail to have an interest for those desiring an insight into the 
nature of a force as a rule little known beyond the precincts within which it is 
employed. 

Readers must expect to find that part which is descriptive of the virtues of the 

Russian Turkestan soldier somewhat roseate in its colouring, and be prepared 
for statements with regard to the soldier’s invincibility which are hardly borne 
out by the events of the last three campaigns against the Turcomans ; but, 
with due allowance for the bias of patriotism and for the muzzling of every 
Russian writer by tke restrictions of the press censorship, we have on the 
whole a book which is a valuable contribution to the literature of Central 
Asia. 
The chapter on the Russian troops in Turkestan alone forms the subject of 
this abridged translation. The modes of marching and bivouacking which the 
Russians adopt when within striking distance of the enemy are worthy of 
study and appear well suited to the comparatively small forces with which the 
Russians conduct their operations against an enemy far superior in point of 
uumbers. It must be remembered, however, that the foes with which they 
have had to deal in the steppes of Central Asia consist chiefly of horsemen 
and matchlock men. We very much doubt if the “ wagon-barricade” 
employed by the Russians would be of any use against an enemy provided 
with well-served artillery ; but against a foe not so provided the arrangement 
is methodical and perfectly sound in principle, and may, therefore, find appli- 
cation in our own border wars. 

The remarks at the end of the chapter on the political situation in Central 
Asia are also worthy of study, inasmuch as it must be remembered that it is 
the class of soldier-politicians to which Colonel Kostenko belongs which really 
carves out the destinies of the Russian Empire in the Far East. His observa- 
tions emphasize the importance to Russia of her frontiers being advanced until 
they become coterminous with Persia and Afghanistan, and hence throw light 
on the true object of the present campaign against the Turcomans, namely, 
the annexation of their country, inclusive of Merv. 





Distribution and Strength of Troops. Forts, their Position and Garrisons. 
Nature of Forts. Barrack Accommodation. 

The distribution of the troops in the Turkestan military district is mainly 
dependent upon its extent and political circumstances. The area of the district 
is estimated at some 423,000 square miles (Euglish),' or about one-twentieth of 

1 For convenience, the Russian measurements throughout have been converted to 
English.— TRANSLATOR. 
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the superticies of the whole Empire. On its southern and eastern frontiers the 
district is coterminous with three independent sovereignties: Khiva, Bokhara, 
and China. 

Such a vast extent of territory, and the circumstance of its bordering upon 
these independent kingdoms, naturally entail a dissemination of the Russian 
troops over an area more than twice as large as France and thirty-five times 
greater than Belgium. 

The district is defended by 25 battalions (18 frontier, 4 rifle, and 3 local), 
8 cossack regiments (3 Orenburg, 3 Uralo-Orenburg, 2 Siberian, and 1 Semi- 
rechian), 88 field and mountain guns. The entire number of troops consists 
of 1,402 Officers and 46,465 men. 

If we assume the population at 3,038,119 souls, there is one soldier to every 
65 souls. 

The troops, as already mentioned, are scattered throughout the country in 
forts and redoubts, distant hundreds of miles from each other, and in many 
cases separated by waste and uninhabited districts. 

These forts are grouped in two lines—the outer or advanced and the cnner 
or reserve. On the advanced line there are two or three fortified points on the 
frontier with each independent sovereignty. On the frontier with Khiva, 
Forts Petro-Alexandrovsk and Nukus ; on the frontier with Bokhara, Samar- 
cand and Katti-kurgan ; in the district bordering on Kashgar, Forts Karakol 
and Naryn ; and on the frontier with China, Forts Bakhty and Borohudsir. 

Besides the foregoing, part of the troops are still stationed in Kuldja, which 
with its salient form projects like a ravelin. 

Let us examine the positions of these frontier points more in detail. 

(1.) The Frontier with Khiva.—The Khivan frontier, throughout its extent 
from the mouth of the Taldyk to Itchke-yar, is covered by the Oxus, the 
natural defensibility of which and the absence of a military force in Khiva 
enable the Russians to reduce their force on this side to two battalions, one 
mountain battery, and a cossack regiment of four sotnias. These troops are 
distributed in Fort Petro-Alexandrovsk, situated on the right bank of the 
Oxus, 6 miles from the passage at Khanki and 35 miles from Khiva, and in 
Fort Nukus, 110 miles lower down on the same bank, near the point where 
the Kuvan-jarma leaves the main river. Both these forts are quadrangular in 
form, with two flanking tower-bastions at opposite corners. The troops are 
quartered in barracks in the interior. The Fort of Petro-Alexandrovsk is the 
head-quarters of the administration of the Amu-Darya sub-district. 

Communication between Petro-Alexandrovsk and Tashkent is maintained 
across the Kizil-Kum steppe through Kasala (Fort No. 1), a distance of about 
400 miles. 

(2.) The Frontier with Bokhara.--The frontier line with the Khanate of 
Bokhara is much more extensive than that with Khiva ; but at the same time 
it is also protected for the greater part by the nearly waterless waste of the 
Kizil-Kum (in the west), or by the lofty and difficult Hissar mountains (in the 
east). Between these two obstacles there lies, as it were, an open gate pre- 
senting a very convenient communication between the Turkestan district and 
the capital of Bokhara. Here passes the postal road from Tashkent to Samar- 
cand, and thence to Katti-kurgan, from which place to Bokhara, through a 
thickly populated locality, is considered only 110 miles—six or seven marches. 

As the military forces of the Emir are more numerous than those of the 
Khan of Khiva and better trained, the Russians have to retain on this side a 
larger body of troops. Thus Katti-kurgan, 14 miles from the frontier, is 
garrisoned by a battalion of infantry, while 45 miles to the east, at Samarcand, 
there are three battalions, six sotnias, and a battery and a half. 

There is no doubt that the four battalions, the battery and a half, and six 
sotnias, disposed in the towns of Samarcand and Katti-kurgan, would be more 
than sufficient to crush the head of Mohammedanism in Central Asia, the 
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Emir of Bokhara, should he essay to change his present good relations towards 
Russia—a proceeding which is hardly to be expected on his part. 

(3.) In the centre of the district lies the province of Ferghana, which is 
defended from hostile attack, first, by the lofty and difficult Alai range, 
secondly, by the still more lofty and inaccessible Trans-Alai, and, lastly, by the 
barren and uncultivated Pamir. In this district are quartered seven frontier 
battalions, two cossack regiments (twelve sotnias), three batteries of artillery, 
and a rocket half-battery. The points occupied are Margilan, Khokand, Osh, 
Namangan, and Andijan, with small detachments at Vuadil, Gulcha, Uzgent, 
and Chust. 

(4.) On the Frontier with Chinese Turkestan (Kashgaria).—In the year 1868, 
after the ratification of the Treaty of Chuguchak, a small fort was erected 
on the left bank of the River Naryn, for the purpose of guarding the bridge 
there and of counteracting the influence of Yakub Beg. A good carriage road 
was also made as far as the fort. The garrison now consists of a local detach- 
ment and a sotnia ; in Fort Karakol there is a battalion, a sotnia and a half, 
and a mountain battery. Both forts are connected with Tashkent and Vernoe 
by post roads. There is an outlying detachment of half a sotnia at the Muzart 
post, in the Tekess valley. 

(5.) On the Frontier with Chinese Dzungaria..—The troops placed for the 
defence of this frontier consist of the South Tarbagatai and Kaptagai detach- 
ments, and the force in Kuldja. The South Tarbagatai detachment—one 
company, one sotnia, and two guns—is located in Bakhty, near the old Chinese 
frontier picket of Kok-turu, on the Urdjar-Chuguchak road, 12 miles west of 
the latter town. The Kaptagai detachment, consisting of a sotnia and two 
guns, is posted a little to the south, not far from the old Chinese pickets of 
Aru-tsindalass and Kaptagai. In the Kuldja district the force detached from 
the province of Semirechia, seven companies (10th Frontier Battalion and two 
companies of the Ist), four sotnias, and six guns, is posted at the town of 
Kuldja and in Fort Suidun, 27 miles to the west. The town is connected with 
Semirechia by a post road. 

Having thus examined the outer or advanced line of fortified posts, let us 
turn to the inner or reserve line. This latter consists of Fort No. 1 (Kazala), 
Fort No. 2, Perovsky (Ak-Mechet), Forts Djulek, Turkestan, Chimkent, 
Chinaz, Tashkent, Aulie-ata, Tokmak, Vernoe (Almaty), Kopal, and Sergiopol. 

Small as the garrisons are of the forts in the outer line, those of the inner 
line are still weaker: with the exception of those in Tashkent and Vernoe, the 
garrisons usually consist of a company, a sotnia, or even half a sotnia of 
cossacks. 

Tashkent is the central point wherein is concentrated the bulk of the troops 
forming a reserve to the whole of the advanced line. Here are stationed six 
battalions (four rifle, one line, and one local), five sotnias, three batteries, and 
a sapper half-battalion. 

In the town of Vernoe are posted three battalions (two frontier and one 
local), two sotnias, and two batteries, which serve as reserve to the advanced 
detachments in Semirechia. 

The forts in Turkestan, from an European point of view, would not stand 
eriticism, and are hardly worthy of the designation of forts. They could offer 
no resistance to Europeans, but present a sufficient obstacle to a Central 
Asian foe. 

The forts are of two kind: (1), those erected by the Russians ; and (2), 
those adapted from the Central Asian fortresses, chiefly from the native 
citadels. The former are mostly found in districts frequented by the nomad, 
and the latter among the sedentary nationalities. The tracing of the former 
class is, as 2 rule, a quadrangular fieldwork, with towers at the angles ; inside 
the towers are the powder magazines, and on the ramparts of the towers are 
placed the guns. The forts of the second category are unlike anything 
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European. After the capture of a Central Asian town,' the Russian detach- 
ment, being numerically weak, occupied only part of the defensive wall, 
geuerally the citadel. The latter was then repaired, ramparts and barbettes 
made for the guns, embrasures cut, esplunades cleared, and so forth. Inside 
the citadel were formed the hospitals, stores, artillery and engineer depdts, &c. 
Outside, under the protection of the guns of the citadel, were built the private 
houses of the Officers and the shops of the sutlers. In this way a town sprang 
up, consisting of three parts—the Russian fortress, the European quarter, and 
the native town. 

In Tashkent, the fort is built on the site of the old Sart citadel. It is in 
shape a bastioned hexagon, of field profile, and about a mile in circumference. 
The citadel commands the town, and the guns from the ramparts overlook the 
native bazaar. 

There is another description of fort, where the strength consists in the 
garrison itself. Of such are Forts Bakhty and Borohudsir, which have no 
ramparts, and consist merely of a defensible barrack. 

In Turkestan, nearly all the troops are located in barracks. The accom- 
modation, up to a very recent period, was very bad, consisting either of native 
huts or of huts of mud or sun-dried brick, erected by native workmen ; but 
improvements in this respect have lately been introduced, and better barracks 
constructed by the soldiers themselves. Stabling for the artillery horses has 
been lately commenced. None existed heretofore, and cossack horses are 
still kept in the open air all the year round. 


Armament. Supply of Warlike Stores. Arsenal. Clothing. Intrenching 
Tools. Supply of Food and Forage. 


On the Ist January, 1879, the infantry in the Turkestan district were 
armed as follows :—The battalions of the Rifle Brigade and the 3rd and 9th 
Frontier Battalions were armed with the Berdan rifle (1868 pattern) ; all the 
local and the remainder of the frontier battalions were armed with the Bogdan 
No. 2 rifle, of Birmingham make. Now, however, all the frontier and local 
battalions are armed with the small calibre rifle, No. 2 pattern, of Russian 
manufacture. 

The field artillery is armed with 9, 4, and 3-pr. breech-Joading guns. 

The cossacks are armed with the small calibre cossack ritle and the Smith 
and Wesson revolver. 

In the armament of fortresses we find smooth-bore field guns and 4-pr. 
rifled muzzle-loading guns, 18-pr. howitzers, 18-pr. mortars, and four 6-inch 
rifled muzzle-loading mortars. Besides these, 40 mitrailleuses were sent out 
at the end of 1878. Of these, 30 are with the Tashkent fortress artillery, and 
10 at Vernoe ; they are formed into separate batteries. 

The provision of the troops with warlike stores is maintained entirely from 
the laboratory at Tashkent. 

Ammunition (powder, lead, &¢.) is brought exclusively from European 
Russia. The small productiveness of the district does not permit of any of 
the artillery stores being prepared on the spot. An attempt was made in 
1870 to obtain a supply of lead from the local mines in the Kara-tagh, but, 
owing to the want of technical knowledge of mining, the attempt resulted in 
failure. 

The requirements of both siege and field artillery are supplied from the 
district arsenal at Tashkent. Here are made wheels, ammunition-boxes, and 
so forth. The difficulty is to obtain hard wood, which has to be brought from 
European Russia. 





1 A Central Asian town is generally also a fortress, i.e., is surrounded by a wall. 
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There are no field or siege parks. When an expedition is about to take the 
tield, field parks are formed of hired carts or camels. At the close of the 
campaign the field park is again disbanded. 

Reserves of artillery storesare kept up from the home magazines, under the 
orders of the chief artillery administration. 


The clothing of the soldiers varies with circumstances, Climatic conditions 
on the one hand, and economy on the other, have created a costume by which 
the Turkestan soldier is sharply distinguished from his compatriot in Europe. 
For the greater part of the year he wears his gymnasium linen blouse with 
cloth shoulder-straps, chamois leather trousers (chambars) dyed red, and 
a white képi with hind-flap. 

The blouse is renewed annually, the chambars biennially. The latter 
garments were adopted from the natives; they are durable, protect the legs 
from thorns, and are comfortable for riding. Officers are allowed to wear 
them in the field. 

Instead of a knapsack, the soldier in Turkestan carries a linen havresac. 

Cossacks, instead of the linen blouse, wear grey shirts made of camel’s hair, 
known under the name of armiachina. 

Intrenching tools are carried in the following proportions :— 

In the frontier battalions, each line company has 20 axes, 10 shovels, 
5 spades, and 25 ketmens or native shovels; each rifle company, 12 axes, 
6 shovels, 3 spades, and 15 ketmens. 

In the Rifle Brigade, each battalion carries 40 axes, 40 shovels, 12 spades, 
12 mattocks with handles, and 3 10-lb. crowbars. 

Each battery of the two artillery brigades is equipped with 16 axes, 16 
shovels, 4 spades, 4 mattocks, and 2 10-Ib. crowbars. 


Before the creation of the Turkestan military district, when the Russians 
only occupied the infertile Khirghiz steppe, the supply of the troops in 
Central Asia with provisions was maintained by imports from European 
Russia. But after the occupation of the fertile districts abutting on the Syr 
Darya (Yaxartes) and its tributaries, it became possible to feed the troops 
from the local resources. 

With the exception of the northern part of Semirechia, where rye is culti- 
vated, the troops in Turkestan are now supplied with wheaten flour ; groats— 
millet, barley, or rice—are also provided. 

The chief descriptions of forage are barley, jugara, and lucerne (jenushka). 
In some of the northern circles of Semirechia, and in the Kazala circle of the 
Syr Darya province, meadow hay and sometimes oats are obtainable ; but in 
the rest of the district these products are unknown. 

In some parts of the Syr Darya province, in the Zerafshan circle, and in 
the Amu-Darya sub-district, barley is replaced by jugara (sorgo). 


Intellectual and Moral Condition of the Troops. Libraries. Discipline. 
Punishments. Desertions. 


In the early days of our occupation of the country many causes served to 
exercise an unfavourable influence upon the intellectual and moral develop- 
ment of the soldier in Turkestan. The dissemination of the troops, their 
severance from European life, the entirely strange mode of living, the difti- 
culty of the service, the want of female society, and other causes, operated 
prejudicially on both Officers and men. 

When the district was formed, its commander, General von Kaufmann, 
occupied himself immediately on arrival in the country with the question of 
raising the intellectual and moral condition of the troops under his orders, A 
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special Commission was formed, which, after giving an attentive consideration 
to the matter, found it necessary to propose the following measures :— 

1. To establish local libraries in all circle (wyezd) towns, for which purpose 
a grant of 500 roubles was made in 1868 to each library, or, in all, 6,000 
roubles, 

2. To build military clubs at all the chief stations. In that same year 
(1868) clubs were established at Tashkent and Vernoe, and two years later at 
Samarcand. 

3. To encourage the families of Officers and men to come to Turkestan, so 
as to give the unmarried the opportunity of passing their time in the family 
circle of their married companions. 

4, To encourage sporting as much as possible amongst Officers and men. 
Prizes were offered for killing wild beasts (tigers), as follows :—25 roubles 
for the first tiger, 30 roubles for the second. 

5. To form a racing club at Tashkent. This club was founded in 1868, and 
existed for several years, developing boldness among the cossacks, and en- 
couraging the Officers to acquire good horses. 

In consequence of the introduction of these measures, the intellectual and 
moral condition of the troops has improved irom year to year. 

At the present time, the Officers of artillery, engineers, and Rifle Brigade 
leave nothing to be desired in respect to moral and intellectual tone. All 
Ofticers of artillery and engineers, and 61 per cent. of those in the Rifle 
Brigade, have been educated in special schools. 

In the frontier battalions, in the three local battalions, and in the local 
detachments, the percentage of Officers who have completed a course at the 
universities, military schools, former cadet establishments, and at gymnasia, is 
much less, but the proportion in these cases exceeds one-third of the total 
personnel. The remaining two-thirds have received their education at third- 
class schools or privately at their homes. The Officers of the first category, 
namely, those who have received the best military and general education, are 
for the most part employed as Adjutants, Paymasters, Quartermasters, and 
Instructors. 

The cossack Officers are intellectually inferior to the Officers of the frontier 
battalions, which is explained by the peculiar character of the life they lead. 
But great improvements have manifested themselves of late, particularly 
among the Orenburg cossacks. 

A taste for reading has gradually developed among the Officers, as witnessed 
by the fact that the army libraries have been enriched each year by the addi- 
tion of many new books and papers. 

The moral condition of the Officers in Turkestan is fairly satisfactory. 
There is seldom any necessity for assembling Officers’ Courts in the artillery, 
engineers, or Rifle Brigade. In the frontier battalions, however, these courts 
were assembled eight times in 1877, but only once in 1878. 

The delinquencies which necessitated the assembly of a Council of Honour 
of their companions consisted of quarrels and affronts, improper conduct, and 
other prejudicial behaviour. 

Let us now pass to the consideration of the intellectual and moral progress 
of the lower ranks. 

As soon as our power became more consolidated in the new country, when 
the movements of detachments from place to place became less frequent, con- 
sequently when it became possible to devote more time to instruction in 
reading and writing, education became more and more established among the 
troops. The progress is, however, as might be expected, unequally distributed 
among the different arms. 

The highest position in reading and writing is occupied by the Sapper half- 
battalion (93 per cent.) ; next come the field artillery (76 per cent.) ; and the 
Rifle Brigade (65°3 per cent.). In the frontier and local battalions, and in the 
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circle and local detachments, the proportion of men who can read and write 
averages 47 per cent. 

Among the chief causes which have exercised an unfavourable influence on 
the development of reading and writing is the difficulty of providing teachers 
and appliances for the various detachments spread over an extensive territory. 
Owing to the insufficiency of the number of Officers present with the bat- 
talion, the instruction in reading and writing is partly entrusted to Sub- 
Lieutenants and non-commissioned officers, who are not very capable of im- 
parting their knowledge. 

Ina moral aspect, the condition of the lower ranks is very satisfactory. The 
least satisfactory are the local troops, particularly the local detachments and the 
irregular troops. The cause of this is to be found in the character of their 
service and in the selection of the men. As regards the cossacks, their less 
high standard of morality is the result of their condition of life and the short 
time passed by them in service with the colours. 

With respect to the causes which act prejudicially on the moral state of all 
soldiers in Turkestan, the chief is no doubt the habit of drinking spirits, a 
habit to which, in the case of the men, they have been addicted before coming 
to the country. Drunkenness is the mother of crime, and the bulk of the 
crimes and offences are committed by the men when under the influence of 
drink. 

In the Khivan expedition, when the issue of spirits to the troops was 
forbidden and tea was served out in lieu, the moral condition of the men left 
nothing to be desired ; not only were there no crimes, but there was an 
absence of minor offences. After the example of this campaign and of that in 
Khokand in 1876, the authorities resolved to discontinue the issue of spirit 
and introduce in lieu a ration of tea. In order to prevent the spread of 
drunkenness among the men, the local authorities are establishing “ tea- 
“rooms” at every military station, where the men may pass their leisure 
time, as has been done with success in European Russia. 

The discipline of the troops is improving with each year. There have been 
no serious breaches of late years. The less serious cases of indiscipline have 
occurred among the local and irregular troops, in consequence, particularly 
among the latter, of the incompletely established relations between the Officers 
and their subordinates. 

The most prevalent crimes are drunkenness, petty theft, absence without 
leave, brawling, and, amongst the irregular troops, negligence in performing 
their escort and sentry duties. 

The total number of men punished in 1878 was 388, or 0°7 per cent. of the 
average effective. The number of deserters in the same year was 29 (0°05 per 
cent.), of whom 18 were re-captured. The causes of the diminution in the 
number of deserters must be sought in the improvement of the moral condition 
of the men and in the difficulty which deserters have in finding an asylum in 
the neighbouring countries, the sovereigns of which deliver them over to the 
authorities. The majority of deserters are of Mohammedan origin, who 
cherish the hope of finding abroad, among their co-religionists, a more 
attractive kind of life. 

The spirit which animates the Turkestan infantry is excellent. An un- 
broken series of honourable and brilliant victories has served to strengthen in 
himself the consciousness of his own invincibility and a thorough contempt 
for the foe. He regards the natives not as men, but as some kind of animal 
who instead of a soul possessa vapour. He calls thema “cursed horde,” and 
by other contemptuous epithets. It must be remembered that this contempt 
for the natives may be justified, to a certain extent, by the circumstance that 
the latter, on their side, are prone to call the Russians by the despised names 
of Kafir and Giaour—unbeliever or infidel. 

The superiority of the soldier over the native has this effect, that in time 
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of war the former never loses his head, no matter how difficult the circum- 
stances in which he may be placed. Neither the number of his enemies nor 
their unexpected appearance troubles him. He is always confident in his 
invincibility, and cowardice is unknown. He lives only with the hope of 
crossing swords with the foe. During the Khivan expedition in 1873, after 
the difficult march of the Turkestan detachment from Khai-ata to the Oxus, 
there were some fifty sick, but no sooner did they hear, on reaching Uch- 
chuchak, that the enemy was awaiting them, with the object of giving battle, 
than all the sick left the field hospital and took their places in the ranks, 
burning with the desire to share in the engagement. 

The infantry soldier is perfectly satistied with his lot, and in the majority 
of cases preserves his good humour, wittiness, gaiety, love of mischief, and 
devil-may-care. 

On the completion of his term of service he can gain an honest livelihood. 
The greater part of the house-owners in Turkestan towns are soldiers. For 
the artizan, and generally for an intelligent man, there is no place where one 
can become rich so easily and quickly as in Turkestan. This is the reason 
why many soldiers remain in the country on the completion of their period of 
service with the colours. 

The following are the numbers of discharged men who have remained in 
the country :— 











| Province of 
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The men who have remained in the country are engaged in trade, as artizans, 
or in the service of Officers and officials as servants, cooks, coachmen, and so 
forth, receiving pay varying from 20 to 25 roubles! a month. 


Service and Occupation of the Troops. Sentry Duty. Escorts. Imperial and 
Government Works. Voluntary Works. Changes of Garrison. Military 
Training. Rifle Practice. Gymnastics. Fencing. 


In ordinary times of peace, when there are no military operations or move- 
ments, the duties of the troops in Turkestan are comprised under the following 
headings :— 

(1.) Sentry Duty.—The daily sentry roster consists of 573 posts. Generally 
speaking, the roster increases from year to year; this increase is due chiefly 
to the unsatisfactory state of the guard-rooms, demanding new posts, in order 
to prevent the escape of prisoners. 


1 The silver rouble = 3s. 2d.; paper ditto = about 2s. 6d.—Ep. 
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(2.) Prisoners’ Escorts—This kind of duty usually devolves upon the 
cossacks. The absence of étappen buildings along the roads by which prisoners 
march, the unsatisfactory state of the guard-rooms, and, to some extent, the 
insufficient acquaintance of the cossacks with their duties as escorts, explain 
the cause of the frequent escape of prisoners. But every year has seen im- 
provements in the mode of carrying out these duties, and, in 1878, the number 
of cases of escape of prisoners was only two. 

(3.) Imperial and Government Works.—To this class of duty belongs the 
construction of good roads to the frontier ; for instance, the roads over the 
Tian Shan to Kashgaria ; the construction of high roads and bridges ; the 
erection of new and the improvement of old fortifications ; the construction 
and repair of barracks and military buildings. These latter works have been 
carried on upon an extensive scale at the chief military centres—Tashkent, 
Samarcand, Margilan, and Vernoe. In fact, these works have chiefly devolved 
upon the troops, owing to the insufficiency and costliness of native labour. In 
former years the engineering works, particularly in the Syr Darya province, 
occupied the troops all the summer, not infrequently until late in the autumn, 
that is to say, during the best part of the year, and thus their military train- 
ing was interfered with. Of late years, too, the Turkestan troops have had 
to construct their own barracks. 

(4.) Voluntary Works.—Soldiers are permitted, at the discretion of their 
commanding Officers, to hire themselves out as labourers in parties or singly, 
during the season when no military duties require their presence with their 
regiments, Artizans and soldiers not being troops of the line are, however, 
allowed to undertake work at any period of the year. 

From the money thus earned, stoppages for the mess fund are made in the 
following cases :—({1) If the company mess fund has a less capital than 500 
roubles ; (2) if the reserve capital is under 500 roubles ; and (8) if in conse- 
quence of the high market rates or other unfavourable circumstances the 
ordinary disbursements are inadequate. 

In no case is the stoppage to exceed one-third of the money earned. The 
remaining two-thirds are divided among the men in proportion to their share 
of the work. This division is superintended by those in charge of the com- 
pany mess fund, and is confirmed by the commanding Officer. Thus two- 
thirds of the money earned pass in full into the hands of the men who have 
shared in the work, with the exception of a trifle retained for the duty men 
who have been unable to participate in it. 

The voluntary work of artizans who have no separate mess is subject to 
the same rules of stoppage as obtain for the men. But in the case of artizans 
who have separate messes, one-third of the earnings goes to the fund and for 
providing tools, and the remaining two-thirds are paid over in full to the 
artizan. 

With regard to soldiers hiring themselves out on these voluntary works, it 
may be said generally that Turkestan, in consequence of its relative sparseness 
of population and the limited extent of agriculture, offers very little employ- 
ment for simple labourers ; and consequently whole regiments are without 
the voluntary works which they can always obtain in European Russia. It 
is only the artizan who finds plenty to do. 

(5.) Movements of Troops.—Troops are moved with various objects. 

(a.) Reliefs. These take place the most frequently among cossacks. ~Ac- 
cording to the regulations half the cossacks are relieved every year ; this 
relief takes place by half-sotnias. In exchange for the new arrivals, the same 
number of cossacks are sent on furlough. Besides the relieving half-sotnias, 
detachments of recruits arrive each year in the district in order to complete 
the establishments, while the reserve and time-expired men, with their 
families, are sent to their homes. 

(d.) Formation of new frontier detachments or strengthening of others. 
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(c.) Patrolling the border country and chastising raiding parties. 

(d.) Change of quarters of troops who have been a long time on detached 
duty. Companies of infantry and divisions of artillery are frequently away 
from head-quarters on detachment duty several hundred miles distant, and in 
order that they may not suffer in their military training require to be relieved. 

(e.) Camps. The troops in Turkestan usually go under canvas on the Ist 
May (in Semirechia in the middle of June), and return to barracks in Sep- 
tember. The greater number are collected in camp at Tashkent, Margilan, 
Samarcand, aud Vernoe. While under canvas the troops are exercised in 
combined drills and manceuvres. These exercises are continued even after 
their return from camp until November, as these months throughout the 
greater part of Turkestan are very favourable, owing to the absence of high 
temperature. 

All the foregoing movements are carried out in summer, spring, and 
autumn. In winter (from the middle of November to the beginning of 
March), in consequence of the cold and of the absence of any buildings at the 
halting-places, and owing to the waste nature of the country, no movements 
are possible, except in extreme cases. 

A constant state of preparedness for war serves to develop and foster the 
nilitary spirit and faculties of the troops. Besides frequent expeditions they 
are constantly carrying out the already mentioned movements for military 
purposes in time of peace, and a series of unbroken triumphs has served to 
strengthen the contidence of the troops in their own power. Hence, as fighting 
material no fault can be found. Campaigning—that is the best school for 
them. 

In order to be on a level with contemporary tactical requirements, the 
troops in Turkestan, in time of peace, receive the same training as those in 
the interior of the Empire. Of course the Turkestan soldier, being frequently 
taken away for other occupations necessitated by the conditions of his service 
in a distant land (Government and cordon works, security of frontiers), cannot 
devote so much time to all the branches of military training as his companion 
in arms of European Russia. But in spite of these unfavourable circum- 
stances, justice demands the acknowledgment that the Turkestan troops, at 
least the majority, zealously labour to perfect their military training, and their 
efforts to this end, particularly of late, have been rewarded with excellent 
results. 

The inspections made by the Commander-in-Chief show that the bulk of the 
troops have a good appearance on parade, and perform their evolutions well. 
Of the infantry the best are the battalions of the Rifle Brigade ; the worst 
are the local detachments. ; 

The drills of the two artillery brigades are well done, particularly in the 
batteries of the Ist Brigade. The same cannot be said of the companies of 
fortress artillery scattered in small parties in forts, and often, owing to the 
paucity of Officers, under the command of non-commissioned officers. At the 
head-quarters also of the fortress companies there is, as a rule, but a very 
small number of men, and these are employed on duties in the artillery stores. 

The cossacks are, as regards parade work, weaker than the rest, a circum- 
stance which must be ascribed to the unfavourable conditions of cossack 
service, conditions seldom permitting the assembly of the sotnias in their full 
effective. 

In target practice, the rifle battalions occupy the first place. Of the frontier 
battalions, the 12th gave the best results in 1878, its practice at all ranges 
being “excellent.” That of the local detachments was not so good, but even 
these gained the predicate of “satisfactory.” 

With the cossacks, the firing with the new rifle gave satisfactory results. 

As regards gymnastics, the troops are under very favourable conditions. 
The constant state of preparedness for war, and the necessity for overcoming 
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every kind of obstacle, aid in developing the physical strength of the men. 
They take very readily to gymnastics. 

Among the cossacks, in consequence of their frequent change of quarters, 
it becomes difficult to establish gymnastic clubs ; hence they are not so good 
it gymnastics as at their own peculiar “ jigitofka” and “ voltijirovanié.” 

Fencing is on a lower level than gymnastics. The impossibility of carrying 
on the fencing during the winter from want of manéges and of sufficient 
barrack room, also the deticiency of good instructors, and the limited quantity 
of fencing implements, explain the circumstance that this branch of military 
training is confined to the elementary rules. 


Campaigning. Peculiarities of Warfare’in Central Asia. Order of March. 
Normal Sketch of Order of March. Length of Marches. Distribution at 
Halting-places. Wagon Barricades. Normal Sketch of Bivowacking Order. 
Defence of Herds. 

The mode of conducting war in Central Asia is very different from that 
which obtains in Europe. In the former case nearly all the supplies of food, 
forage, ammunition, aud so forth, required for the campaign, have to be 
carried after the detachment, as, owing to the waste nature of the districts, it 
is impossible to calculate upon obtaining many of the necessaries by means of 
requisitions. The longer the campaign, the greater the quantity of stores to 
be carried ; and this, in its turn, entails an increase in the means of transport, 
or, in other words, of the train. 

The trains accompanying Central Asian detachments are so considerable 
that the latter form, as it were, the escort of the former; and the order of 
march of the detachment conforms to the order which obtains for the escort 
of a transport. One of the chief cares of the detachment consists in protecting 
this transport, the fal] of which into the enemy’s hands would place the troops 
in a very critical position. Hence it is that the march of troops within the 
sphere of military operations must be mainly subjected to the rules observed 
in the escort of transports. As an Asiatic enemy nearly always attacks from 
every side, surrounds the detachment in front, on the flanks and in rear, the 
distribution of the troops during the march must be such that they may be 
able to repulse the enemy, no matter where he may appear. 

In military operations in Central Asia there is no necessity for an advanced 
guard sent forward half a day’s march ahead, as is the case in European 
theatres of war. Here it is sufficient to have a rear-guard, consisting of a 
half-company, a half-sotnia, sometimes even a sotnia or more of cossacks, 
which marches in advance of the detachment ata distance of 2 to 14 miles (in 
intersected country nearer), always adapting its pace so as to be in view of 
the main body of the detachment. 

This latter with the train, when marching through hostile territory, is 
divided as follows :—In front marches a detachment of sappers and a com- 
pany or two of infantry ; behind these follows part of the artillery in column 
of route or column of subdivisions according to the breadth of the road ; 
then, again, one or two companies. After these come the endless train, 
extending sometimes for several miles; in rear, behind the train, again a 
company of infantry, artillery, and then another company or two of infantry. 
If the train is very extensive it will be necessary, after a certain distance, to 
insert at intervals a company or a sotnia among the train, or, if the locality 
admits, to place three companies on the flanks, at a distance from them of 
500 or 600 yards. The flanking companies follow in rear of each other ; but 
if the train is so lengthened that the companies cannot protect its flanks, then 
they should be broken up into half-companies, and follow one another at 
such distances that they are within sight. At the tail of the detachment, at 
a distance of 2 to 14 miles, follows a quarter-sotnia, a half-sotnia, or a sotnia 
of cossacks, 
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The cossack sotnias are divided in such wise that they march at the head, 
in rear, and in the middle. 

The infantry, provided the ground admits, always move in line at open 
intervals, so that the troops in rear may suffer as little as possible from dust. 
The cossacks should, as far as possible, also move in open order, and the 
artillery in column of divisions or half-batteries (four guns). 

The idea of our Turkestan order of march is as follows :—The sapper 
detachment in front makes the road practicable ; in populated localities it has 
to repair the bridges over the irrigating conduits (aryk), level their steep 
banks if necessary, and, if there are no bridges, fill up the canals, &c.; while 
in moving through the steppe the sappers may be of service in the passage 
of ravines, rivers, and the like. The infantry at the head of the column 
serve to drive the enemy from behind cover when moving through cultivated 
localities, among mud walls, gardens, and so forth. This body of troops at 
the head is properly called the advanced guard ; it serves, as it were, to clear 
the road for the troops moving in rear of it. In marching through the steppe 
one or two sotnias of cossacks are sent on in advance, who can more 
effectually drive off any hostile gangs which may appear in sight. 

The train moving in the centre of the order of march should be as con- 
centrated as possible: the less space it occupies in depth, the more secure will 
it be from attack. Camel trains should, if possible, move in several strings, 
the condition being observed that the camels carrying bulky articles (biscuit- 
bags, sacks of flour, &c.) should be place& on the outer side of the column, 
in order to protect the men from small-arm bullets, and in order that the 
“ wagon-barricade” may be formed with the least possible delay. 

If, however, the train consists of carts alone, it should move by preference 
in two, three, or four lines, at such intervals from each other that at any 
moment, by a simple wheel-up from the flanks, square can be formed. But if 
the train is mixed, the camels march in the middle between the lines of carts ; 
and if there are but few carts, they should be in one line, the camels being 
on that side which is least exposed to the enemy’s attack. 

The rear-guard brings up the rear of the detachment. Upon it depends 
not only the protection of the column, but its chief solicitude is to prevent 
anything being plundered from the train and carried off as a trophy by the 
enemy. The rear-guard picks up the fallen camels, transfers the packs from 
the sick to the healthy camels, repairs the carts, &c. Having these numerous 
duties to perform, the rear-guard, as a rule, does not reach the halting place 
until long after the vanguard, and, consequently, has less time for rest. All 
this makes the duty of the men with the rear-guard so fatiguing that the 
troops forming it are relieved every day, in such wise that the rear-guard of 
to-day is appointed to-morrow to the advanced guard or to the flanking 
parties, 

Among the duties of the cossacks following at the tail of the column, is 
that of making the final collection of the fallen packs if they can be removed, 
or of burning them if there is no possibility of their removal. The flanking 
parties have to keep a sharp look-out, lest the enemy approach the train and 
throw it into disorder. The train is defended, in addition to the formed 
troops interspersed in the manner already described, by the soldiers detached 
from each company or sotnia. These men, with the camel and other drivers, 
superintend the order of march, and, should hostile bands penetrate to the 
train, drive them off with their fire or their bayonets. 

With the preceding remarks as a basis, the normal order of march of a 
force consisting of ten companies, one battery, and four sotnias is shown in 
Fig. 1, Plate XX VII. 

In this normal order modifications may be made as, for example, when the 
attack is only expected on the front and on one of the flanks ; in that case 
there is no necessity for guarding the opposite flank with flanking parties and 
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so forth. Protecting itself in this manner, the column, on being attacked by 
the enemy, need not form “ wagon-barricade,” but continue its march, which 
is generally done. 

In those cases, when, according to our information, the enemy is prepared 
to meet us in a fortified position, a tield column of all arms is formed from 
the detachment, while the train, under a weaker escort, marches in rear until 
the action with the enemy has commenced. It then halts, forms “ wagon- 
“barricade” in as concentrated a space as possible, and is protected on the 
faces by its troops. In the majority of cases, while the field column is 
attacking the enemy, parties of the latter, previously detached, fall upon the 
train, which, under cover of the barricade, drives him off with their escort 
and departmental soldiers ; the latter are all armed except the hospital 
department. The action on the Samarcand heights in 1868, and at Zerabulak 
in the same year, were fought under these conditions. 

The length of the marches in the steppe depends mainly on the points at 
which potable water is found, and varies from 14 to 30 miles, or even more. 

It is desirable to start as early in the morning as possible, so as to finish the 
march by daylight and give time for pasturing the animals. If the latter 
cannot be fed before night, the detachment should not start before 6 or 
7 A.M. so that the animals may be driven out to pasture at dawn and get 
some food. 

Halts and rest-days should be avoided ; the former because they deprive 
man and beast of a considerable part of the time which should be passed in 
rest at the night halt, and the latter because they unnecessarily protract the 
campaign, increase the quantity of supplies to be carried, and, consequently, 
the size of the train. Hence both temporary halts and rest-days are only 
allowed when absolutely necessary. Thus, with long marches of 25 to 30 
miles, or more, a long halt after completing half the march is necessary, as 
the packs have to be taken off the camels; for every halt without their 
removal is no rest to the animal. After a succession of long marches, a day’s 
rest is of course necessary. 

Bivouacs in the steppe are usually chosen at wells, springs, or water in some 
form. It is desirable that there should also be fuel and feed for horses and 
camels. For fuel there is Saksau/,' or the root of wormwood (Polyn), which 
are pretty generally found in the steppe ; while the latter—polyn (juzan)— 
is also used as forage for cattle. 

In the absence of local obstacles in the steppe, they must be created 
artificially. The detachment must take up such a position that it is ready to 
sustain an attack and repulse the enemy from all sides; this object can be 
effected by making use of the transport, forming it intoa “wagon-barricade.” 
In the case in question, we must regard the transport either as a material for 
constructing a fort, or as a fort in pieces, which is always present with the 
detachment. As the enemy may attack the position from all sides, the 
bivouac is arranged in a quadrilateral form. If the train consists of carts, 
they are so placed that the axles of the wheels Jock together. With this 
arrangement it is no easy task to break through them. It is necessary to 
state that the carts should be placed with their shafts inwards. If it be 
desired to increase the length of the faces, the carts should be placed with 
their sides and not their backs towards the foe. 

When the train consists of pack-animals, the packs are placed along the 
faces and form the defence. 

Behind the lines of carts or camel-packs are placed the’ troops, and behind 
these again are the horse and camel lines. In the middle of the barricades 
are placed the artillery and engineer parks, hospital, staff, drivers, and so forth. 

1 Saksaul = Holoxylon Ammodendron; Polyn = Artemisia Absinthium.—Tran- 
SLATOR. 
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In order to guard the camp both by day and night, it is necessary to throw 
out pickets. With a view to lightening the guard duties it is sufficient by 
day to occupy two or three eminences with cossack pickets, Each picket 
should consist of three cossacks; one of these remains mounted, while the 
other two rest with their horses picketed. 

At night, however, the camp should be surrounded by a chain of posts 
thrown out to a distance of 300 paces; each company furnishes two pickets, 
and the general supervision on each face is entrusted to the commander of 
that face. Moreover, secret patrols, consisting of four to ten men, are posted 
on those routes by which the enemy’s patrols may be expected ; they are 
placed in concealed spots, and are of use chiefly for intercepting small plunder- 
ing gangs. 

In support of the cossack and infantry pickets, there should be a reserv 
du jour always ready for battle. The experience of the last Khivan expedi- 
tion has shown that it is best to tell off a portion of this reserve for each 
face, and not, as in European warfare, place the grand guard in the centre of 
the bivouac to be moved on the alarm wherever the commander of the 
detachment appoints. In Central Asian warfare, when the interior of the 
bivouac is encumbered with tents, pack and draught animals, &c., it would be 
difficult for the reserve du jour to make its way among men and animals ; 
whilst, for example, one-tenth of the effective on each face is quite sufficient 
to defend for a time the face from an unexpected attack. When the enemy 
is expected to attack in force at night, all the troops should be under arms. 

In accordance with the above considerations, the normal order of bivouac 
in the steppe for a detachment of ten companies, one battery, and four sotnias 
is shown in Fig. 2, Plate XX VII. 

It is, of course, understood that the normal order may be modified if 
necessary. For example, if the bivouac is ordered on the bank of a broad 
river or generally is appuyed on an impassable obstacle, there is no necessity 
for forming a quadrilateral ; in such case the bivouac should have the form of 
a redan, Iunette, or semi-circle. In order to give more space within the 
bivouac, the companies and sotnias should be at open intervals. If necessity 
requires the interior space to be still further increased, the angles of the faces 
should be piled up with packs, and the intervals between occupied by troops. 
In the cultivated parts of Central Asia the garden walls or inclosures may be 
utilized. Here the bivouacs are favourable, inasmuch as the guard duties 
are lightened, the high walls, with which the natives ordinarily surround 
their gardens, affording a ready-made defence ; it is only necessary to place 
pickets in front of these walls, and the position will be sufficiently protected. 
Moditications will be required also in posting the chain of pickets according 
to the locality, the direction of the roads, the nature of the enemy, and other 
considerations. 

The protection of the herds, particularly the horses, forms one of the chief 
objects of solicitude on the part of the commander of a steppe detachment. 
On the least negligence the herd may be driven off by even a small plunder- 
ing gang, not to say that it may be startled by some very insignificant cause, 
and take flight into the steppe. ‘The loss of horses and camels would place the 
detachment in a very difficult and even inextricable position, as with the loss 
of its cattle the detachment is deprived of the means of moving from the spot. 
Central Asiatics understand this thoroughly, and endeavour in consequence to 
cut off the pack-animals (e.g., at Adam-Krylgan). 

In order to prevent loss of herds, the following measures of precau- 
tion should be taken :—(1) There should be mounted guards with the 
herds both by day and night ; (2) the cossacks should surround the herds 
with pickets, and one of the cossacks in each picket should always remain 
mounted ; (3) the horses should be shackled ; (4) no horses or other animals 
should leave the barricade for pasture before the watch pickets have occupied 
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their appointed places, and the patrols have scoured the neighbouring locality ; 
5) the pickets in their turn must not quit their posts until the herds have 
been driven back to camp. 


Battle. Characteristics of Warfare witha Central Asian Foe. Réle of Infantry, 
Cavalry, and Artillery. Examples of the more Brilliant Successes of the 
Russians. Storm of Fortresses. 

The superiority of the discipline, organization, and armament of the Russians 
over that of the enemy is so great that, no matter how numerous the latter 
may be, the atcainment of success in the field, provided the dispositions be 
skilful, is no difficult matter. The troops, burning with the desire to measure 
swords with the enemy, seek only to get at him ; it is not the encounter that 
they fear, but the possibility that the enemy may elude them.  Ill-success, 
it is plain, can never be their fate (!) The fire of the skirmishers, the sight 
of the fixed bayonets, the roll of the drum, and the mighty cries of “ Hurrah !” 
produce a disturbing effect on Central Asiatics, and constrain them to seek 
safety in flight. Owing to the absence of all steadiness in the enemy, the 
tactics of the Russians in Turkestan are peculiar. An attack is seldom 
prepared by skirmishers or artillery fire. Artillery sometimes remains either 
with no escort at all or a very weak one; if attacked, it can defend itself. 
Cavalry has been known to storm fortified points ; infantry charges hostile 
cavalry. Neither numerical superiority, nor strong positions, nor high walls 
—nothing in fact saves the enemy from the handful of Russian troops who 
dash manfully at the foe (!) 

The disregard of tactical rules and the exclusive employment of the charge 
have more than once called down the condemnation of the critics of Central 
Asian campaigns. The Russian troops have been reproached for dashing too 
boldly at the foe without previously preparing the attack by artillery fire, 
often leaving that arm in rear. The critics say that such neglect of funda- 
mental tactical principles may have an unfavourable influence on the training 
of troops, and this influence in its turn may be perniciously reflected in Euro- 
pean campaigns. This criticism is partly justified, but, on the other hand, in the 
majority of cases the Russian troops were right. What is the use of thinking 
about the preparation of the attack with artillery fire when the enemy is 
preparing to bolt, and will not give the infantry the chance of coming up 
with him? Hence it is that the infantry hastens to attack the enemy ; it 
knows that with the least delay the enemy will be off; and at the same time 
it is fully aware that the least wavering on its part, or the least hesitation in 
attack, encourages the enemy and makes him daring. 

The enumeration of all the victories gained by Russian troops in Central 
Asia would lead us too far, but some of the more important may be men- 
tioned. First we must allude to two affairs which testify to the superiority of 
even the Russian irregular over the Central Asian warrior, namely, the famous 
three days’ engagement of the Ural sotnia of 98 men under the command of 
Yesawal (Captain) Seroff near Ikan in 1864, with a band of 10,000 Kokandees 
led by the skilful Alim Kul; and, secondly, the heroic affair at Chagrai in 
1870, when twenty cossacks kept several thousand Kirghiz at bay for a period 
of four hours and a half, until they were succoured by the arrival of a detach- 
ment of infantry which had marched upwards of 16 miles. 

In 1860, at Uzun-agatch (two marches west of Vernoe), a detachment of 
800 Russians completely routed a band of some 20,000 Kokandees. 

In 1865, a detachment of the same strength captured by storm the town of 
Tashkent, with a population of 76,000 inhabitants. é 

In 1866, at Irdjar, a detachment of 14 companies, 5 sotnias, 20 guns, and 
8 rocket-stands, in all some 3,000 men, defeated the army, 40,000 men, of the 
Emir of Bokhara. 
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In the same year small Russian detachments captured the fortified towns of 
Ura-tepe and Jizakh. In the latter case the garrison resolved to conquer or 
die. It closely shut the gates, and when the Russians entered the town 
through the breaches, the enemy was literally annihilated. 

In 1868, at Samareand, the Russian troops, numbering 3,500 men, captured 
what in Europe would be called an inaccessible position defended by 60,000 
Bokharians. In the same year, at Zerabulak, a numerous hostile band, including 
some 6,000 Serbaz or regular troops, which was occupying a range of heights 
very difficult of access, was completely routed by a Russian detachment of 
scarcely 3,000 men. The enemy estimated his own loss on this occasion at 
upwards of 4,000 men. 

Ever since the time of Peter the Great, no Russian detachment of any size 
has ever experienced defeat at the hands of Central Asiatics in the open field. 
The detachment of Bekovitch-Tcherkassky in 1717 perished, not because it 
was beaten in fair fight, but because the commander was duped after his 
victory at Kara-gatch. The Khan of Khiva, finding it impossible to compete 
with the Russians in the open field, had recourse to treachery. After giving 
pledges of peace on the Koran, the Khan persuaded Bekovitch to divide his 
detachment into five parts for convenience of quartering them, and when this 
had been done, the Khivans rushed upon them and annihilated the detach- 
ment to a man, 

Equally unsuccessful was the expedition of Perovsky in 1838-39, not that 
the detachment suffered defeat, for the Khivan troops, 2,000 to 3,000 men 
were worsted, but the severe frosts, down to 30° below zero, and the storms, 
in which men and horses were frozen, created such havoc among the Russians 
that they were forced to return. 

The chief arm in Central Asia, as in Europe, is the infantry. The cavalry 
(cossacks) render the greatest service in pursuits and as scouts, but in action, 
when it has before it a numerous and as yet untouched enemy, it transforms 
itself into infantry. The cossacks dismount, couple their horses, and meet the 
enemy with fire. When the enemy becomés disorganized, the cossacks leap 
on their horses and charge him. By means of this original mode of cavalry 
tighting, the cossacks, despite their inferiority of training compared with the 
infantry, have distinguished themselves by very brilliant feats of arms. 

The artillery, in Central Asian campaigns, brings great advantage in the 
siege of fortresses. Nearly all the important towns of Central Asia are 
surrounded with high mud walls, which in many places are flanked by two- 
storied and even three or four-storied towers. The ditches which surround 
the walls are dug in several rows, and are filled with water, which, in some 
cases, reaches to a depth of 28 or more feet. On the top of the walls, on the 
outer side, are built thin crenelated walls, of the height of a man, and these 
are pierced with embrasures. The wooden gates are strengthened with iron, 
and form in the wall a corridor. 

After the fifth decade of the present century, our troops were frequently 
employed in besieging and capturing towns in Central Asia; but at first, 
having no idea as to the means of defence of these fortresses, we acted with 
great circumspection, threw up approaches, opened trenches, and so forth, by 
which we lost uselessly both time and men. Thus we laid siege to Ak- 
Mechet (1853) and to the fortress of Pishpek (1860). Subsequently we 
changed our tactics, and abandoning the regular siege, began to have recourse 
to open escalade. The gain in point of time was great, but, on the other hand, 
the losses we sustained were comparatively heavy (Tashkent, Hodjent, Ura- 
tepe). Then we commenced to capture fortresses by storming the breaches. 
We threw up breaching batteries at close range (not more than 350 yards), 
breached some of the faces, and selecting the favourable moment, dashed 
forward tothe storm. This is the best means, and that generally adopted for 
gaining possession of the larger forts of Central Asia. 
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A bombardment seldom attains its object ; the warrior of Central Asia 
possesses, in a high degree, the virtue of passive bravery. A murderous fire 
he sustains with sang-froid, dies, but never surrenders ; he cannot, however, 
withstand a bold attack ; it is this peculiarity which has stamped the nature 
of the Russian operations against the Central Asian foe. 

The capture of towns has always been a more serious affair than an engage- 
ment in the open field. A comparative table of losses sustained by our troops 
in sieges and in the open field will clearly show this. 


Table of Losses Sustained in the Siege of Fortresses. 








Year. Name of Fortress. Killed. | Wounded.| Total. 
1853 AE Mgt bh ss i0is:cs oc ses awas puke 25 75 100 
1854 PAR MENBEAAND S115 ura oe eo Bale sie aro 5 33 38 

PA Oba eg ie 65s: -s isis caso eaies cee 6 41 47 
RED | MIMBUMONU <0-sinikslacco se socwaineenes 25 17 42 
RDO 7 AAOUIODE os e.0 a ve ae ois: seelervinus aw biein's 11 122 133 

e MITER ABDD. 2:0 2:5'a s'a:9.n0 01010) sialeinisisie'eie'e 17 210 22 

Pe WEMKEL  xin sis mnie osc owls ehoco sola saan’ 6 92 98 
1870 RQUBD sciescw snes cao ae ws wee Soe 34 116 150 














Table of Losses Sustained in Affairs in the Open Field. 








Year. Name of Engagement. Killed. | Wounded.} Total. 
EOGO 1 Mizu APMC. . coos 25.060 caine ce ain 2 32 34 
Ne TR ois vis pins vevicwccncwatarl oe 12 12 
1868 PARR PORNE 60's 05/sase cee KeeRiews 2 38 40 
= POPU TIAES 6s 66-o4 ie ANG Shen see — 37 37 
me ewan 6460.5 See Sena 2 10 12 
1870 Knli-kalan Heights . nasa 7 30 37 
1871 Ketmen.. Sie ie melas Siete weber) 2 32 34 
= Alimtu ....... Pig Tab Ye lalain atom aies _ 5 5 
Chin-cha-ho- dai. 5 rf 18 19 
1873 | Uch-chuchak ..... OTR Te - — = 
a NOIRE 5.05500 0/0116 is ale Ginieteiavers - — 
Be UNSER a ee Se eae ogee arene 4 37 41 
1875 PRMD G15 sais cA nisi ke Garcateouw en 5 9 14 

















If the storming of Central Asian fortresses has cost the Russians dearly, it 
has cost the natives still more. Their losses in the above instances were 
incalculable. They are fully aware of this, and of late years have ceased to 
meet us behind their inaccessible walls, In the open field they always have a 
shadow of hope of safety, but in a fortress they generally suffer annihilation 
(Jizakh). 

On the other hand, the ease with which victories have been gained in the 
open field disposes us to contempt for the enemy and to disregard for tactical 
principles, which is paid for at times in useless losses. At the same time our 
tirst thought should be to spare the Turkestan soldier, because the detachments 
are very weak in comparison with the enemy, and there are no reserves or 
else they are far distant from the theatre of war ; in other words we have not 
the wherewithal to replace casualties. The reinforcement of troops, in the 
event of great losses is very difficult, and demands much money and time. 
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Conclusion. Review of the «Position and Importance of Russian Turkestan 
from a Military and Political Point of View. Political Importance of the 
Neighbouring Sovereignities. 

The Turkestan military district was constituted in July, 1867, chiefly from 
the territory added to the Empire immediately after the junction of the West 
Siberian and Orenburg frontiers. At that time the area of the district was 
about 164,000 square miles, and the number of inhabitants a little over a 
million, At once the district began to increase rapidly in extent and popula- 
tion. Thus, in the following year, 1868, to. the existing territory was added a 
considerable part of Bokhara, under the name of the Zerafshan circle. The 
addition gave 8,400 square miles and 200,000 inhabitants.. In 1870 were 
annexed the small independent Bekates of Kohistan, lying to the east of 
Samarcand, in the upper waters of the Zerafshan, viz., Matcha, Falgar, Farab, 
Magian, and Kishtut, which contained an area of 1,555 square miles and 
31,468 inhabitants. In 1871 was conquered the Upper Ili country, or the 
so-called Kuldja Sultanate, which included an area of 21,000 square miles and 
100,000 inhabitants. In 1873 was annexed the Amu Darya sub-district, 
giving 35,700 square miles and 109,585 souls. In 1875 the Namangan 
district was: added, with 14,200 square miles and 127,216 souls, and in the 
following year, 1876, circumstances forced us to include within the Empire the 
rest of the Khokand Khanate (forming, with,Namangan, the Ferghana dis- 
trict), with 13,500 square miles and 602,245 souls. Besides these, the Karshi 
Bekate was. conquered in 1868, and two years later the-Shahr-i-sabz district, 
but both of them were subsequently handed over to the Emir of Bokhara. 

Thus from the time of the constitution of the Turkestan, military district 
to the present day, some 94,000 square miles and 1,171,514 souls have been 
added tothe Empire, or more than double the population it had at first. 

But what is to regulate the. extent to which we are to. penetrate into the 
continent of Asia, and where ultimately are to be the limits of our forward 
movement? An attentive consideration of our: relations. towards the neigh 
bouring kingdoms will give the means of solving this question. 

Our frontiers in Central Asia are well sheltered from external attack. The 
western part of the district is protected by extensive. wastes, thinly populated 
by nomad tribes, while the eastern part, from. Samarcand' to the Kungess, is 
defended by the massive Tian Shan range, with its difficult passes. Both the 
steppe and the Tian Shan range present a secure line of defence, which would 
hamper the incursions of even an European foe. But we in Turkestan are 
guaranteed still more from attack by the weakness. and political insignifi- 
vance of our neighbours, who cannot threaten us even in those places where 
an incursion into our frontiers might be said to be practicable, as, for instance, 
from Bokhara or Khiva. The Khanates of Bokhara and Khiva abut im- 
mediately on our frontier, and are in complete subjection to us. The sovereigns 
of these Khanates clearly understand their dependence on Russia, and if they 
sit on their unstable thrones, it is. only with the support of the Russian 
Government. The authority of the sovereigns over their kingdoms is too 
weak to keep in subjection the varied elements which compose the popula- 
tion. 

In Khiva, from time immemorial, there has raged a bitter antagonism 
between the sedentary population of the Khanate—the Sarts—and the 
nomad Turcomans, who are the real rulers in the affairs of the Khanate. 
Owing to the self-will of the Turcomans, the authority of the Khan is often a 
pure fiction. The Turcomans not only refuse frequently to pay taxes into the 
treasury, but even extract them from the sedentary population, on their own 
account. The large indemnity (2,000,000 roubles) which the Khanate has 
to pay from the time of the expedition of 1873 often places the Khan in 
difficulties, owing to the self-will of the nomads, who ruin the people and 
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threaten the Khan with ejection from the throne. In order to support the 
Khan in his rights, the Russian troops have, from time to time, to cross the 
Oxus and, by force of arms, re-establish the lawful Government. The difficult 
position in which the Khan of Khiva is placed has impelled him, more than 
once, to beg the Russians ‘to take the country under their administration. 

The dislike to extend the frontiers and increase our territory in Asia has 
served as a reason for not complying with the Khan’s request. 

Bokhara ‘was always considered one of the most powerful independent 
Khanates. But a series of disastrous defeats, in 1866 and 1868, inflicted 
during the expeditions which the conduct of Bokhara had itself evoked, 
humbled and abased her to the condition of a vassal State. The Emir not 
only cannot count upon undertaking any hostile operations, but, on the 
contrary, like the Khan of Khiva,rules the Khanate solely with the assistance 
and support of the Russians. He fulfils unconditionally all demands which 
the Russian Government may make upon him. In 1873 the Emir of Bokhara 
co-operated to the best of his ability by supplying camels and food during the 
march of our expeditionary detachment to Khiva. In 1879 similar co-opera- 
tion was shown during the-march through Bokharian territory of two of our 
frontier battalions, moving from Petro-Alexandrovsk to Katti-kurgan, in 
relief of each other. The deference of the Emir has also ‘been shown in more 
serious matters. For example, in 1873, after the Khivan expedition, when 
slavery was abolished in Khiva by General Kaufmann, it was proposed also to 
the Emir of Bokhara to do away with the slave markets in his possessions, 
and not to allow traflic in slaves for the future. The Emir agreed to this 
proposal, and in the present day slavery is rapidly becoming extinet. In 
return for this deference the Russian Government not only makes ne attempt 
on the Emir’s possessions, but has even, on several occasions, co-operated in 
extending them. Thus in 1868, the Karshi circle, which had seceded from 
Bokhara and was conquered by us, was given up to the Emir ; in 1870, the 
towns of Shaar and Kitab were captured by us, and all the Shahr-i-sabz 
Bekate, which had seceded from the Emir, was added to his possessions. In 
1873 the Emir of Bokhara was given a slice of territory between Gugerth and 
Itchke-yar, which had belonged to the Khan.of Khiva. 

Notwithstanding our-support, the position of the Emir of Bokhara is very 
difficult. This Khanate is constantly torn by internal dissensions. Provinces 
rise one after another, and strive for independence. Parties led by various 
pretenders help still more te excite anarchy. 

After the destruction of Samarcand by the Russians in 1868, the south-east 
provinces, Hissar, Kuliab, and Shahr-i-sabz seceded from the Emir. Shahr- 
i-sabz, as already mentioned, was returned solely through the instrumentality 
of the Russians, while to bring the Hissar and Kuliab circles under subjection 
cost the Emir very great efforts. Supported by the Russians, the Emir, after 
acquiring Hissar and Kuliab in 1870, extended his influence still further east 
over two independent countries, Karategin and Darwaz. 

Karategin les to the south of the Ferghana district and the Zerafshan 
circle along the middle course of the River Surkhab (Kizil-su), from Little 
Karamuk to the mouth of the River Hulliass, a distance of 11 miles. The 
average breadth of this country varies from 26 and 34 miles ; on the south it 
touches Darwaz, and on the west the Kuliab and Hissar Bekates. Karategin 
at one time constituted an independent sovereignty and was governed by 
rulers bearing the title of Shah. These rulers were at one time vassals of 
Khokand, at another they owned subjection to Bokhara, Khokaud extended 
its influence over Karategin, in consequence of its greater propinquity, while 
Bokhara established its ascendency as access from that side was more easy. 
At the beginning of 1870 Karategin was a vassal of Khvkand, but in the 
autumn of the same year, the Emir, strong in the protection of Russia, 
asserted his claims to Karategin, 
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This country passed into the possession of the Emir, and although a fresh 
Governor was appointed by him, the Governor took as before the title of 
Shah, and the amount of subjection was expressed by sending to Bokhara 
once a year a trifling present, for which the Emir, in his turn, made gifts to 
the Shah of Karategin. But in 1877 the Shah, Mohammed Said, was placed 
in confinement, and Karategin became entirely subject to the Emir who 
nominated his own Bek to govern.the country. 

In this same year, 1877, the sovereignty lying to the south of Karategin- 
Darwaz—was united to Bokhara. The sovereigns of Darwaz, also bearing 
the title of Shah, were kinsmen of the Karategin rulers. Like Karategin, 
Darwaz was also in very weak dependence on Bokhara. When the Shah of 
Karategin, Mohammed. Said, was placed in confinement, the Darwaz ruler, 
Seraj-ed-din Khan, proclaimed himself independent and refused to send the 
Emir tartus, that is to say, tribute. The Bokharian Army, under Khudai- 
Nazar-Datkha, the new Bek of Karategin, then. marched into Darwaz in 
December, 1877. The war, apparently, was not sanguinary, but lasted until 
the spring of 1878, owing to the deep. snows and severe frosts which marked 
this winter throughout Central Asia. There was only one serious conflict, 
near Kala-i-Khum, when the Darwazees were routed. The Shah was taken 
prisoner and conveyed to Bokhara, where he is still kept in confinement. 

The greater part of his family, including the heir apparent, Mohammed 
Afzul Khan, escaped to Shushan, from which place they entered Ferghana, 
where they still reside. Thus Darwaz became joined to the possessions of the 
Emir, Muzaffer. Khudai-Nazar-Datkha was appointed Bek of Darwaz. 
But, nevertheless, Bokhara did not succeed in pacifying the Darwazees ; in 
1878 there were some 5,000 Bokharian troops in. that country, taken chiefly 
from Hissar and Karategin, so that the forts in these last-named localities 
were almost denuded of their garrisons. 

Thus the outward activity of the Emir of Bokhara is manifested by 
moving his troops from one province to another, bringing them under sub- 
jection. Constant wars exhaust the Khanate ;. the taxation is very high and 
the people have difficulty in meeting it, whence arises a general dissatisfaction 
with the Emir. 

Among the suite of the Emir are many persons who wish him no good. 
Particularly dangerous for him is the party of adherents of his eldest son 
Katti-torah. This faction, with Katti-torah at the head, nearly drove 
Muzatter from the throne in 1868, and it was only through the instru- 
mentality of the Russians that the Emir succeeded in retaining his power. 

There is no doubt that in the event of the Emir Muzaffer’s death, the state 
of affairs in the Khanate will become still more disquieting, and in all pro- 
bability will require our complete intervention. 

On the east the Turkestan frontier line touches the Chinese dominions ; 
Zastern (Chinese) Turkestan, and Dzungaria. 

Eastern or Chinese Turkestan (or Little Bokhara, Little Tartary or Kash- 
garia) lies on the system of the River Tarim. It includes the following 
towns, which serve as centres of the sporadically populated localities : 
Kashgar, Uch-turpan, Ak-su, Kucha, Kurlia, Turfan, and Komul (Hami). 

These towns lie on the so-called southern Chinese road, @.e., the road made 
by the Chinese along the southern slopes of the Tian-shan. In Komul the 
southern road joins the northern, which runs along the northern slope of the 
Tian-shan from Kuldja, through the Talki Pass to Manass, Urumtsi, and 
Barkiul. 

In the south-east of Kashgar, within the limits of Eastern Turkestan, 
there are other towns with districts : Yarkand and Khotan, which lie on the 
old southern Chinese road. 

The towns here mentioned consist of small forts with outskirts populated 
by the aboriginal inhabitants, Sarts, and the aftercomers, Dungans and 
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Chinese. All three nationalities entertain the greatest hatred for one another, 
and this antagonism has more than once led to serious disturbances, The 
Chinese garrisons of all the forts in question were small and, with the excep- 
tion of Kashgar, did not exceed in each a few hundred men. 

In 1856 in the south-west province of China—Yunnan—there broke out 
the most formidable of all preceding Mohammedan revolts, which rapidly 
spread to all the remaining provinces of Western China. This revolt, known 
under the name of the Dungap, produced terrible desolation in Dzungaria, in 
the province of Ili and in Chinese Turkestan. The Dungans were shortly 
joined by their co-religionists, called in the Ili province by the name of 
Taranchis. 

The Khan of Khokand, wishing to take advantage of the disorders in 
Eastern Turkestan, sent to Kz shear a certain Buzurg, one of the descendants 
of the Khodjas, who ruled at one time (up te 1757). in this country. With 
the aid of the Khokand troops, commanded by the brave Yakub Beg, Buzurg 
Khodja gained possession of Kashgar in 1865. But in consequence of his in- 
capacity, he speedily lost all influence, which passed entirely into the hands of 
the resolute Yakub. Having sent away Buzurg to Mecca on a pilgrimage 
(1867), Yakub Beg remained the sole and absolute master of Kashgar and, 
owing to his energy and spirit of enterprise, in a short time brought under 
his sway all the towns of Chinese Turkestan. 

Intoxicated with his good fortune, Yakub Beg set no value on friendly 
relations with Russia. Our merchants who penetrated into Kashgar with 
their wares, were detained by him for a considerable time, even for entire 
years ; the wares were purchased by the sovereign himself at an arbitrary 
and low figure, so that the merchants sustained heavy losses. In reply to 
letters from the Governor-General of Turkestan, suggesting free trade in 
Kashgar, Yakub Beg generally answered that his country was poor and could 
not afford to trade with any one; but should the Russians come to Kashgar, 
with the object of conquering it, he would place all in the hands of God, by 
whom it will be decided if Russia is to conquer Kashgar, or Kashgar to con- 
quer Russia. 

Yakub Beg, protected by the difficult Tian-Shan mountains, had some 
reason for counting upon the impunity of his acts, and in order to strengthen 
himself entered into relations with the English. In 1870, his nephew, 
Shadi Mirza, was sent to the Viceroy of India to negotiate for an alliance and 
a request for arms. The return Ambassador of Great Britain, Mr. Forsyth, 
arrived at Yarkand at the time when Yakub Beg was engaged in war with 
the Dungans ; for this reason he was not received in 1870, at Kashgar, and 
it was not until his second visit in the following year that the English agent 
met with a polite reception. Subsequently in 1874-75 a great embassy was 
sent to Yakub Beg under the same Mr. Forsyth ; it did not, however, lead to 
any positive results. Much more substantial were our relations with the 
ruler of Kashgar. While carrying on negotiations with Yakub Beg with 
regard to the free passage of Russian merchants into Kashgaria, the 
Governor-General of Turkestan turned his attention to putting in order the 
road to Kashgar, so that in the event of refusal, troops might be moved 
into the country and Yakub Beg forced to sign a commercial tre: ity. 

Thus intimidated, Yakub Beg, in May, 1872, actually signed a treaty, 
similar to those signed by the Khan of Khokand and Emir of Bokhara in 
1868. 

By virtue of this treaty, the Kashgar sovereign bound ‘himself to open 
to our merchants free entry into his dominions, and to collect from them 
duties canine to those levied on Kashgar merchants in Russian territory, that 
is to say, 23 per cent. ad valorem. 

Wavering between the English and Russian alliance, Yakub Beg ulti- 
mately recognized that he had been less offended by Russia, and, in con- 
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sequence, submitted to Russian influence. Yakub Beg was alone able, 
by the force of his intellect and iron will, to keep in order the varied elements 
composing the population of Eastern Turkestan. In 1877 he died, and 
his monarchy, artificially welded by fire and sword, resolved itself into its 
component elements, all at variance with each other. Disorders and animosities 
commenced. The Chinese took advantage of the state of anarchy, and once 
more occupied the country. Nevertheless, the authority of the Chinese is 
also unstable. One province after another revolts and endeavours to throw 
off the yoke. The Chinese troops with difficulty keep them in subjection. In 
consequence of the anarchy prevailing in Eastern Turkestan, trade is 
strangled, and our caravans have ceased to go thither. The state of affairs 
here is very serious, and our relations with Eastern Turkestan cannot be 
called favourable. 

Our eastern frontier in Semirechia is well defined by high ranges, which 
surround the valley of the Upper Ili, and include the territory of Kuldja, 

In this latter country, after the expulsion of the Chinese by the Dungans in 
1865, there speedily arose an independent Sultanate, the head of which was 
Abil-ogla. This Sultanate was founded by the Taranchis, who succeeded in 
defeating the Dungans, and subjecting the latter to their power. The 
arrogant and presumptuous tone adopted by Abil-ogla in his relations towards 
the Russian administration in Turkestan, his obstinacy and his refusal to 
enter into any compromise with us, the harbouring of deserters from our 
borders, were the reasons that led to our conquering the Khanate in 1871 ; 
not with the object of annexing it to our own dominions, but of restoring 
it to the lawful Chinese Government, with which it was possible to carry on 
regular commercial and political relations. With this desire, immediately 
after the occupation of Kuldja, a communication was made to the Peking 
Government with a view to its dispatching a Plenipotentiary, with troops, to 
take over the Upper Ili country. The Dzian-dziun Jun, appointed by the 
Bogdokhan to govern the province which the Russians had conquered, 
speedily arrived in Russian territory and was established in Sergiopol, with 
a view to negotiations respecting the transfer. The Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, fervently wishing for the transfer to take place, also sent to Turkestan 
its agent, Major-General Boguslavski, who was entrusted with negotiating on 
the spot a suitable arrangement. On arriving at Kuldja, Boguslavski was 
met by the population (Taranchis and Dungans), who begged his mediation, 
with a view to their becoming Russian subjects, and declared their aversion 
to the odious yoke of China. The population positively declared that, in the 
event of their being handed over to the Chinese, they would at once either 
exterminate their oppressors or die in the attempt. The Chinese were now 
told that Kuldja would not be restored to them until they have put an end 
to the Dungan revolt in the entire district between Ili and the Great Wall, 
and, with full pardun to those who declare their submission, have all the 
Mohammedan population under control. In the course of the last few 
years the Chinese have actually succeeded in re-establishing their authority in 
the revolted province. Having regained possession of Kashgaria in 1877, the 
Chinese have closed in upon the Ili province on the south side, and have com- 
menced to solicit the restoration of this latter. 

The possession of the Ili province is very important for the Chinese. This 
fertile oasis produces an abundance of corn, which was exported by the popu- 
lation to the neighbouring countries. It plays the réle uf a base from 
which the Chinese can keep in subjection all the districts lying to the east 
as far as the Great Wall. ‘The districts in question are remarkable for their 
poverty and their scanty productiveness, and are not capable of furnishing 
supplies for the Chinese troops and the Chinese administration, whilst the 
[li province has always been a granary from which they could draw supplies. 

The transfer of Kuldja to China would augment to a considerable extent 
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her political and military importance, while, to a certain degree, it would 
weaken our Kastern Turkestan frontier. The latter, on the transfer of Kuldja, 
will become open, and easily accessible to the incursions of the Chinese. 

From what has been said, it is plain that our frontier in Turkestan, 
throughout its extent, cannot be considered stable, despite the desire on the 
part of the Central Government and the local administration not to quit its 
borders. On the east, the Turkestan frontier touches the Chinese provinces 
which were only recently subjected anew to the authority of the Bogdokhan, 
after the fearful desolation known as the Dungan rebellion. It may be 
positively asserted that, if the Chinese have extinguished the rebellion, and 
have reached Chuguchak and Kashgar, it is only by reason of our support, as 
it was in the interests of Russia that her frontier should touch that of a Power 
sufficiently civilized to pay regard to international treaties—a Power with 
which it is possible to enter into definite transactions both political and com- 
mercial. Doubtless it will have difficulty in governing the recently sub- 
jected peoples, and Russia of course will have to give it support. but it is 
evident that, in spite of all our efforts to preserve guod relations with the 
Chinese, our support must have limits. 

On the west side of Turkestan our frontier is still more unstable. Not- 
withstanding what has been stated in the foregoing, the Turcoman question 
inevitably gravitates into our Central Asian politique. On reaching the Oxus 
we come into juxtaposition with tribes in the highest degree unbridled and 
self-willed, who do not acknowledge any international treaties or rights. 

Our position towards the Turcomans is entirely analogous to the position in 
which we stood towards the Kirghiz in the last century and first half of the 
present century. Like the Turcomans, the Kirghiz made constant raids on our 
Orenburg-Siberian frontier, seized and carried off into slavery our subjects, 
plundered the trading caravans which were proceeding from Orenburg, Orsk, 
Troitsk, and Petropavlovsk, to the Central Asian Khanates, attacked our 
detachments escorting these caravans, and rendered all communication with 
the sedentary nationalities of Central Asia impossible. The ditferent mea- 
sures which our Government adopted in order to pacify the Kirghiz steppe 
(seizure of ammanats, annual despatch of military detachments, &c.), led to 
no result. Matters changed considerably for the better when, in the fourth 
decade of the century, at the instance of General Obrucheff, our hold became 
more real by the construction of forts in the midst of the territory occupied 
by the nomads, where the Russian troops appeared as a constant force keep- 
ing in subjection the nationalities which until then acknowledged no authority 
or order. 

The object was ultimately attained when, by the construction of similar 
forts, we became masters of the winter quarters of the nomads ; that is to 
say, when the nomads in their migrations never passed beyond the limits of 
Russian surveillance. 

In the present day, the Turcomans, like the Kirghiz of old, make attacks 
on our subjects, carrying them off into captivity, plunder the transports, rob 
the trading caravans, and prevent the opening of direct communication 
between the basin of the Lower Oxus and the Caspian, such communication 
being necessary for us, in order that the possession of Central Asia may bring 
us substantial advantage. 

The solution of the Turcoman question is easy in principle, because we have 
before us the experience in the solution of an en‘irely analogous question— 
the Kirghiz. The closing of the West Siberian and Orenburg frontiers, com- 
pleted in 1864-65, may be fitly supplemented by closing the Turkestan and 
Caucasus districts. It is only by such junction of our frontier line between 
those districts that tranquillity can be attained in the Turcoman steppe, tribal 
animosities quenched, regular trade communication between the basin of the 
Oxus and the eastern shore of the Caspian established, and direct communica- 
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tion between the heart of European Russia and Central Asia opened ; that is 
to say, the realization of the idea bequeathed to us by the genius of Peter. 

The connection of our Turkestan and Caucasian frontiers will bring us 
another substantial advantage. Our possessions will be coterminous with 
those of Persia, and will approach those of England—that is to say, the 
possessions of Powers which. respect international treaties, and with whom it 
is possible to have direct relations. Particularly advantageous to us will be 
the neighbourhood of a strong and mighty Empire like England, The appre- 
hension felt by the English at our gradual approach towards the frontier of 
India will disappear, when they become convinced that no ambitious designs 
and no other considerations of self-interest guide Russia in her gradual 
advance in Central Asia, but the sole desire to pacify the country, to give 
mpulse to its productive foree, and to open the shortest route for sending the 
products of Turkestan to European Russia. 


SOME NOTES ON THE AUTUMN MANCEUVRES OF THE 2np 
DIVISION OF THE FRENCH ARMY, 1880. 


3y Captain Jonn L. Neepnam, R.M.A. 


THE autumn maneeuvres of the 2nd Division of the French Army were carried 
out this year in the neighbourhood of St. Omer, the combatant portion of the 
force assembled for the exercises comprising the 3rd and 4th Brigades of 
Infantry, the 5th Regiment of Dragoons, «nd four field batteries of the 15th 
Regiment of Artillery. A brigade of infantry in the French Army consists 
ot two regiments, each of which has four battalions. Three of these battalions 
again are known as the field battalions, and one as the depdt battalion of the 
regiment ; each battalion serving in turn for two years in the latter capacity, 
so that no one battalion can fall permanently behind the others in its know- 
ledge of field duties or in general efficiency as a fighting body. Consequently 
the 8rd and 4th Brigades of Infantry each placed in the field for the late 
autumn manceuvres two regiments, or six battalions ; the regiments of the 
3rd Brigade being the 33rd Regiment and the 73rd Regiment ; those of the 
4th Brigade, the 8th Regiment and the 110th Regiment. The actual esta- 
blishment, again, of each regiment at the outset of the exercises included 58 
Officers and 2,125 non-commissioned officers and men; the strength of each 
of the field battalions being raised to 18 Officers and 700 non-commissioned 
vtficers and men, by drafting into its ranks those among the reservists of the 
two classes of 1871 and 1873 (which had been recalled to the colours for 
twenty-eight days’ training on the Ist of September) who were sufliciently 
exercised to take part in field manceuvres ; any gaps which still existed being 
filled up by temporarily transferring the necessary number of Officers and 
men from the depdt battalion into the field battalions. Each battalion as it 
marched out from its garrison accordingly consisted of 18 Officers (namely, the 
chef de bataillon, or, as he is commonly called, the Commandant, the Captain 
and Adjutant-Major, 4 Captains commanding companies, 4 Lieutenants, 4 
Sub-Lieutenants, and 4 Officers of the reserve) and of 700 non-commissioned 
officers and men, among whom were the Adjutant of the battalion, 4 Com- 
pany Adjutants, 4 sergeant-majors, 32 sergeants and quartermaster-sergeants, 
64 corporals, 1 drum-corporal, 8 buglers and drummers, and 586 privates ; 
while the regimental staff consisted of the Colonel, a Paymaster, an Officier 
d’approvisionment, and 2 Surgeons, with 25 non-commissioned officers and 
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men, among whom were 2 troopers acting as an escort to the Colonel, 3 clerks 
.cting as secretaries to the Colonel, Paymaster, and Oficier d@approvisionment, 
and 12 sappers. Each company of infantry, again, was divided into four 
sections, and each section into four squads, so that the whole company was 
subdivided into sixteen squads, each of which was under the immediate 
charge of a corporal—thus affording employment for the 64 corporals of the 
battalion--and each of which consisted, including its leader, of 10 men. 

The tield manceuvres of the 2nd Division were ordered to begin on the 
19th of September. The first two days were occupied by the several battalions 
in marching from their respective garrisons to the points of concentration of 
the brigades to which they belonged ; so that it was not until the evening of 
the 20th that the 4th Brigade was assembled in and round the small town of 
Ardres, 15 miles to the north-west of St. Omer ; while the 3rd Brigade was 
on the same night cantoned in villages to the south of Thérouanne, 13 kilo- 
metres or 8 wiles to the south of St. Omer; the object of this latter force 
being to seize the junction of the Boulogne-St. Omer and Calais—Lille lines, 
which lies just outside and to the south of St. Omer. The task of the 4th 
Brigade, on the other hand, was to cover this important point, and accord- 
ingly orders were issued on the night of the 20th for the brigade at Ardres, 
which had been joined by two squadrons of the 5th Dragoous, to march on 
the 21st to St. Omer, with a view to occupying a strong position on the south 
of the town on the 22nd, and there opposing the advance of the enemy upon 
the above-mentioned railway junction. The instructions issued directed 
that this march should be carried out in strict accordance with the regula- 
tions for the conduct of marches in the vicinity of the enemy. These 
regulations prescribe that behind the line of cavalry patrols, which are to 
move on ahead at a distance varying with the strength of the column follow- 
ing and thoroughly search the country adjacent to the line of march, an 
advanced guard of infantry is to follow immediately covering the advance 
of the main body. The manner in which the advanced guard is increased, 
as the strength of the column covered by it increases, by successive 
additions to its rear without altering in any way the formation of its front 
fractions, or the distance between these several fractions, is worthy of note. 
Thus, to begin with the smallest unit, a company moving by itself marches in 
exactly the same formation as it does when forming the advanced guard of a 
battalion. When marching by itself, as a separate or independent force, it 
sends forward a section, or a quarter of its whole strength, to form an 
advanced guard. This section again sends on a squad, or a quarter of itself 
(there being as already mentioned 16 squads in a company and therefore 
4 in a section), to form the pocnte of the advanced guard ; while another 
squad, marching 100 metres in rear of the pointe, forms the téte, and the 
other two squads of the section, 200 metres in rear of the ¢éte, the gros of 
the advanced guard. The remainder, or the other three sections, of the 
company, follows at a distance of 200 metres in rear of the gros of the 
advanced guard; the whole company, including the section forming the 
advanced guard, being thus extended along 500 metres of the road. A bat- 
talion, again, when moving by itself detaches a company, or a fourth of its 
whole strength, to form the advanced guard ; this company being extended 
along 500 metres of the road in exactly the same formation as that described 
above as its formation when moving as an independent body; the remaining 
three companies of the battalion, which form the main body of the column 
covered by the company now become an advanced guard, following 1,000 
metres in rear of the pointe, or 500 metres in rear of the three sections 
which now form the gros of the advanced guard. A regiment of infantry, 
again, detaches a battalion which, marching in the order above described, 
forms the advanced guard ; one company, extended in the formation above 
described, forming the pointe and ¢éte of the advanced guard, while the 
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other three companies, which formed the main body of the column when the 
battalion was moving as a separate or independent force, now forming the 
gros of the advanced guard of the regiment. A brigade, again, sends for- 
ward two battalions as an advanced guard ; one battalion, extended in the 
formation above described along 1,000 metres of the road, forming the 
pointe and ¢éte of the advanced guard (the ponte consisting of a 
company extended in the order above described along 500 metres of the road, 
while the other three companies, 500 metres in rear of the last fraction of the 
pointe, or 1,000 metres in rear of its leading squad, constitute the ¢éte) ; 
while the other battalion, following 1,000 metres in rear of the ¢éte, forms 
the gros of the new advanced guard, the remaining battalions of the 
brigade following 2,000 to 3,000 metres in rear of the gros of the advanced 
guard, or from 4 to 5 kilometres in rear of pointe of this latter. If artillery 
is attached to the brigade, and as a rule one or two batteries would be appor- 
tioned to a brigade moving as a separate force, one of the batteries accom- 
panies the gros of the advanced guard, while the other battery follows imme- 
diately after the leading battalion of the main body of the column. The 
General commanding the brigade, and the Colonel commanding the regiment 
supplying the advanced guard, also asa rule march with the gros of the latter. 
In every case a small force of cavalry is, if possible, to precede the column ; 
the strength of the cavalry detachment and the distance at which it moves 
in front of the infantry advanced guard varying with the size of the column. 
Thus a company marching as a separate body will be preceded by a few 
horsemen 1,500 metres ahead and on the flanks of the advanced guard ; the 
cavalry covering a battalion will consist of a peloton, 2 or 3 kilometres in 
advance; while two squadrons of cavalry will search the country 6 kilometres 
in advance of the advanced guard of a brigade. 

Accordingly the 4th Brigade, setting out on the morning of the 21st of 
September to march from Ardres to St. Omer, sent forward two battalions of 
the 110th Regiment to form its advanced guard in the manner above de- 
scribed ; the other four battalions of the brigade following about 23 kilo- 
metres, or 14 miles, in rear. Two squadrons of the 5th Dragoons had joined 
the brigade on the previous evening, and these now preceded the infantry at 
a distance of about 5 to 6 kilometres, or from 3 to 4 English miles. The in- 
fantry marched in fours; the men, although they had done a heavy day’s 
work on each of the two previous days, stepping out with an easy gait. The 
sections were well closed up and the distances between the several fractions of 
the column were well kept. A depth of 14 metres, or 4 feet 7 inches, is allowed 
in column of route for each section of fours, with a distance of 7 metres between 
companies. ‘Twelve more metres are allowed for the battalion staff and eighteen 
for the pack animals and ammunition cart accompanying each battalion ; so 
that the length occupied by a battalion in column of route may be found by 
dividing the number of actual rank and file by four, multiplying the quotient 
by 1°4 metres and adding 50 metres, for the distances between companies, &c., 
to the result ; or (to use a rough rule which gives a result,sufticiently accurate 
for practical purposes) by taking two-iifths of the effective of the battalion as 
its length in metres. A halt of ten minutes at the end of each hour, or after 
every fifty minvtes of actual maching, has now become a recognized custom 
in the French service. During these ten minutes the rear fractions of each 
group—a large force moving along one road being divided into a number of 
groups—have to close up and regain any distance they may have lost ; but, as 
the strength of each group is limited, even the rearmost fractions will, it is 
calculated, always be able to regain their stations in three or four minutes, so 
that the men in these fractions will have at least five minutes in which to fall 
out, re-adjust their packs, &e. This system of marching by groups is, it may 
be added, found to work very well. It isrecognized that, however strenuously 
Officers and non-commissioned officers may exert themselves in endeavouring 
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to keep their men closed up, a certain lengthening out of every column cf 
oute will inevitably take place as the march progresses. It may at the same 
ime, it is held, be reasonably expected that even under unfavourable cireum- 
stances the extent of this unavoidable lengthening out will not exceed in the 
case of infantry, cavalry, and artillery one-fourth, or, at the very most, one- 
third of the original or normal length of the column. ‘The whole force 
marching along one road is, therefore, divided intoa number of groups, and the 
head of each group follows, at the beginning of the march, at a distance in rear 
of the rearmost fraction of the group immediately preceding it equal to one- 
fourth of the length of the column of route formed by this latter group, or 
under very exceptional circumstances, when there may be reason to except 
that the lengthening out of the column may be excessive, equal to one-third 
of the length of the column. Since, again, it is desirable that every man 
should have a clear five minutes’ rest at the end of each hour, and since the 
leading fractions of each group halt for ten minutes, it follows that the length 
of each group must not exceed four times the distance that men can easily 
march over in three or four minutes. Twelve hundred metres is, therefore, 
taken as the maximum length of each group ; since assuming even that it 
lengthens out to the greatest extent probable, such lengthening out will not 
exceed 300 metres, so that when each halt is sounded the rearmost fractions 
of the group will be able to close up again to their proper distances in three 
or four minutes, leaving the men forming them a clear tive minutes’ rest. A 
regiment of infantry, a regiment of cavalry, or four batteries of artillery, each 
occupy about 1,200 metres in column of route, and therefore these are regarded 
as the largest groups permissible. When the whole force is small, it is naturally 
divided into smaller groups, and consequently the four battalions forming the 
main body of the column marching from Ardres to St. Omer on the 21st of 
September was divided into four groups, each of one battalion. The rank and 
tile of the battalions averaged 65) corporals and men, and consequently the 
length of each battalion was about 270 metres, while, since each battalion 
formed a group, the distance between the battalions, equal to one-fourth the 
length of each, was about 70 metres. 

‘The rate of marching of the brigade, including the halt of ten minutes at 
the end of each hour, but exclusive of a longer halt which was made when 
about three-quarters of the march were accomplished, averaged 4 kilo- 
metres, or 25 miles, per hour. As the French military pace is 75 centimetres, 


“9 


or 293 inches, the cadence of the march would be 115 per minute. The men 
certainly stepped the full pace, and if anything the length of this latter was 
increased and the quickness of the cadence diminished. The distance from 
Ardres to St. Omer is about 23 kilometres, or rather less than 15 miles, and 
after 12 miles had been accomplished in rather less than tive hours, the whole 
column halted for breakfast. The rations of each squad, which had been 
issued on the previous evening, were carried by two or three men of the 
squad; others carried small pieces of firewood, and with these fires were lit. 
and cotiee cooked. An intermittent, drizzling, and very wetting rain was 
falling, but the firewood had evidently been kept dry, as the fires were soon 
alight and burning briskly. 

‘he troops naturally were during the manceuvres in tenwe de campaign, or 
marching order. The men wore the capote, or great coat of bluish-gray cloth 
with long skirts, the corners of which can be fastened back to buttons behind, 
thus keeping them out of the way of the men’s legs when marching. The 
kuapsacks actually worn in the ranks were of two patterns, the one covered 
with goat-skin, the other with black painted canvas, the latter being the newer 
pattern and preferred to the other, as the painted canvas does not hold rain as 
the goat-skin does. In the pack each man carried a veste, or jacket, a pair of 
drawers, a shirt, a handkerchief, a pair of shoes, a pair of canvas gaiters (in 
order that the troops might present a uniform appearance at the first review) 
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one or two brushes, a hold-all, and a spoon ; the weight of the whole kit, in- 
cluding the knapsack in which it is carried, being, I was told, about 6 kilo- 
grammes, or 13°2 lbs. Each man also carried a waterproof sheet and ten rounds 
of blank ammunition, all ball cartridges having been returned into store two 
days before the troops left their respective garrisons. In each squad two men 
carried a tin of preserved meat each, the tin holding about 2 lbs. of meat, or 
a ration for five men. Three men in each’ squad also carried an intrenching 
implement each, two of the three tools being short-handled shovels and the 
third a pick. Two gamelles and marmites—the gamelle being a cooking tin 
and the marmite its cover, which serves also as a frying-pan—two canvas 
buckets, two or three provision bags, and a coffee-mill were also carried by the 
men of each squad; so that perhaps, on an average, each man carried, 
including his rifle, the clothes he was actually wearing, his water-bottle, belts, 
&e., about 22 kilogrammes, or, say between 48 and 50 lbs. On actual service 
the weight of seven packets (or 70 rounds) of ball cartridge, or nearly 7 lbs., 
would be added to each man’s burden, making the total load about 56 Ibs. 

Carrying the above-described load the men stepped out well during the 
whole 15 miles of the march from Ardres to St. Omer. Very few showed 
any signs of fatigue as they strode with a full pace up the slight incline of 
the street leading on to the place darmes of St. Omer, and, front forming 
section at the double, formed up in close columns of sections. Each regiment 
was followed by an ambulanee cart drawn by two horses, and two or three 
men only were seated in these carts ; but whether even these were men who 
had fallen out during the march, or who had been previously sick, I could not 
ascertain. The troops had, it is trne, done two hard days’ work after leaving 
their garrisons before the mareh from Ardres to St. Omer, and had been also 
very constantly exercised since the arrival of the reservists on the Ist of Sep- 
tember, so that the more weakly men had probably been toa great extent weeded 
out of the ranks, and I was teld that. some men who had been pronounced by 
the doctor to be unfit to remain out during the manceuvres had been sent to 
hospital from Ardres, but I could not ascertain whether these men were 
many or few in number. But be that as it may, the men remaining un- 
doubtedly marched well and in an orderly manner. Throughout the march 
the men kept their places and the Officers remained at their proper stations. 
This, I am aware, is, despite the improvement in the discipline of the troops 
which has been effected of late years, by no means even yet always the case 
with French troops on the march. In other Army Corps the troops have 
been reproached for displaying too great a disposition to march “a la 
“debandude,”? but throughout the manceuvres the men of the 2nd Division 
marched in a commendably orderly manner. This was probably owing to 
the constant supervision exercised over them by their Officers. In the speeial 
instructions for the manceuvres issued by the General Commanding the Ist 
Army Corps, it was laid down, ‘ MM. les Officiers ne quitteront sous aucun 
“ prétexte leur place réglementaire,” and these instructions were certainly, as 
far as I could see, very strictly carried out, The Officers were further 
instructed to endeavour to make their men keep step throughout the whole 
march. “ L’infanterie s'étudiera 4 marcher au pas cadencé,” aud, accordingly, 
the leaders of sections were continually calling out the time “un,deux, un, . . 
“un, . . .,” to their men. It may be added, however, that this order 
was not, as far as I could learn, generally approved of by the Officers. The 
effort of keeping step throughout a long march, when no band was playing or 
drums were beating, fatigued the men, I was told ; while the strain imposed 
upon the company Officers in endeavouring to keep their men in step was 
very great. 

On the day following the arrival of the brigade at St. Omer the troops 
were early astir, and by 5 a.m. the last company marched off the place 
@armes. The cavalry had left a full hour before, to reconnoitre to the south- 
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ward in the direction of Thérouanne. The 3rd Brigade, namely, was known 
to have been cantoned during the preceding night in and around the latter 
place, and the 4th Brigade was charged with the mission of opposing its 
contemplated advance thence upon the railway junction outside St. Omer. 
To this end orders were issued for the brigade, which had been joined on 
arrival at St. Omer by two batteries of artillery, to take up a position on a line 
of heights about 4 miles to the south of this latter town, and running parallel 
to and immediately to the south ef the Boulogne-St. Omer Railway. By 
7 o'clock the troops had reached the ground they were ordered to occupy, and 
had taken up their positions, and shortly after 8 a.m. the advanced guard of 
the enemy appeared in sight. Of extended manceuvring little was observable 
during the day’s proceedings. Suppositions contained in the general idea 
precluding any wide sweeping flanking movements, even if the comparative 
smallness of the assailant’s foree would not have rendered any such operations 
unjustifiable, while the appearance of an imaginary hostile force on the flank 
of the defenders obliged the latter ultimately to fall back upon St. Omer, in 
and around which place the whole division was to be cantoned on the same 
evening. The action was begun by a prolonged artillery duel, the batteries 
on either side firing at one another at noticeably long ranges. The infantry 
attack which followed was essentially a frontal onslaught, although the 
weight of the attacking force was perhaps rather concentrated on the left of 
its line. The two regiments of the attacking brigade were deployed side by 
side, one having two battalions and the other one battalion in the first line. 
The regulations prescribe that a battalion attacking shall be divided into four 
fractions : the “ chaine,” or firing line, the “renforts,” the “ soutiens,” and the 
reserve. This formation is to be adopted generally at about 2,000 metres 
from the position to be attacked ; the men of the firing line are to then 
advance in groups of squads, followed ab 150 metres-by the renforts, the 
soutiens again being 350 in rear of the renforts, all these three fractions at any 
point in the line being supplied by the same company. Asa rule, two com- 
panies are to be thus extended in the chaine, renforts, and soutiens, while the 
other two companies are to form the battalion reserve. At about 800 metres 
from the position the squads in the chaine are to deploy into a line of skir- 
mishers, a few scouts preceding them and opening fire. At 600 metres fire is 
to be opened by the line of skirmishers, and as the advance continues the 
renforts are, as circumstances may dictate, to be brought up into the firing 
line, the supports taking the place of the renforts, and one of the two com- 
panies that of the sowtiens. These instructions were, however, certainly 
not rigidly adhered to on the 22nd of September, or in any of the attacks 
carried out during the manceuvres of the 2nd Division. The squads in the 
chaine deployed long before they arrived within 800 yards of the defenders’ 
firing line, and the renforts were pushed forward into the chaine immediately 
the latter deployed. The expediency of dividing an attacking battalion into 
four lines, as prescribed by the regulations, is, in fact, seriously questioned by 
French Officers. It is, it is urged, always desirable to obtain a preponderancy 
of fire from the very outset of the attack, and therefore the firing line of the 
attack should, from the first, be made as strong as possible. Moreover, to 
quote the words of the General Commanding the Ist Army Corps, “ !1 est 
“ ailleurs reconnu que les renforts restés inactifs 4 150 métres de la chaine, 
“ subiraient autant de pertes que la chaine elle-méme sans rendu aucune service.” 
Accordingly, in the attacks made by the troops of the 2nd Division, the 
battalion was practically always divided into three lines, . A line of rein- 
forcements was, it is true, sometimes formed when the first deployment took 
place, but was at once merged in the line of skirmishers. 

A noticeable feature in the engagement of the 22nd of September, and, 
indeed, throughout the manceuvres, was the extremely long range at which 
the infantry—and, in the first place, generally the infantry of the attacking 
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force—opened fire. The first shots were fired at distances certainly well over 
1,000 metres, and this fire was delivered, not by large bodies of men, but by 
a few of the skirmishers only. It was not an organized and systematic 
attempt to pour from a distance a rain of bullets upon the enemy ; it was 
simply a feeble and often interrupted fire by a weak line of skirmishers. 
Generally, this proceeding on the part of the assailants was also a signal for 
the defenders to reply, although the latter had, at this early stage of the 
action, no better mark to fire at than a moving and broken line of skirmishers 
more than 1,000 metres away. It may be that the small amount of ammuni- 
tion issued to the troops—each man being supplied with ten rounds only of 
blank cartridge—was the cause of the slow and uninterrupted aud generally 
feeble character of the fire thus kept up at long ranges, but the smallness of 
the number of men who took part in it would have prevented it being 
effective, even if better sustained. 

The defensive force, on the 22nd of September, was on the whole well 
disposed to utilize the advantages offered by the ground. Four of the six 
battalions were deployed in first line, two being kept in reserve, one in rear of 
each wing, and nearer the outer flank than the centre of the half of the front 
line as a reserve to which it was posted. Each battalion in the front line, 
again, was distributed into a strong firing line, a line of supports, and a 
battalion reserve. In posting the first line, the cover afforded by some small 
copses and hedges had been judiciously utilized, while everywhere there was 
a clear field of fire in front of it. It may be doubted, however, whether there 
was not here and there a tendency to confound cover from view with cover 
from fire. For instance, at cne point there was a tall hedge with a ditch in 
front, and there the defenders were posted behind the hedge, and not in the 
ditch. The latter was certainly both deeper and broader than an ordinary 
shelter trench, and would have afforded men in it a certain amount of cover 
from the enemy’s fire. The hedge behind which they stood afforded them no 
protection whatsoever. It was high and fairly closely grown, and conse- 
quently screened the men from the enemy’s view, but any service which it 
might possibly have rendered in this way was very completely neutralized by 
the long-range fire in which the men behind it indulged. This betrayal of the 
exact position of the defenders’ firing line would, in fact, have been one of the 
most baneful results, had the warfare been real, of the long-range fire opened 
by the latter. Walking along the front of the position, even at a distance of 
only a hundred yards or so from the first line of the defensive force, not a 
sign of the latter could be seen. Five thousand men were close at hand, but 
so cunningly had the cover available been utilized that not a man was visible. 
The attacking force had not yet come in sight ; there were no spectators, and 
consequently there was not a human being to be seen. As soon, however, as 
the assaulting lines, which had been deployed behind the ridge of an opposite 
undulation, appeared upon the sky-line and began to descend the gentle slopes, 
which declined to a small rivulet, whence the ground rose again into the low 
range of heights on which the defenders were posted, the puffs of smoke which 
shot out from hedge-rows here and there and then rose slowly in the still air 
of the bright autumn morning revealed very unmistakably that there troops 
were stationed. Nor was the confusion of cover from view with cover from 
fire, alluded to above, confined to one side only. In front of one portion of 
the position were large open fields, on which rows of sheaves of cut beans had 
been left to dry. The withered stalks would naturally afford no protection what- 
soever against a bullet, but as each row of sheaves was successively reached, 
groups of skirmishers clustered behind them. Not only was no advantage 
gained thereby, but, on the contrary, the advance was rendered much slower 
—an appreciable amount of time being lost each time the groups closed in— 
while the clumps of men offered a far better target than the extended line of 
skirmishers would have done. The defenders, or at all events some of them, 
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did not fail to promptly take advantage of the opportunity thus offered, and 
more than one volley was directed against the sheaves behind which the 
assailants’ skirmishers had gathered. 

rhe division of the company into squads undoubtedly materially facilitates 
the controlment of its fire. The Captain of the company, or in his absence 

the subaltern in command of a particular section, gives the order for so many 
rounds to be fired, and the corporal in charge of each squad repeats the order 
to his men and supervises its execution, te Ils the men the distance for which 
to raise their sights—either from information received from the Officer or 
from his own judgment—and sees that the fire is properly delivered. More 
than once I noticed a corporal call the attention of a man—and sometimes by 
means more forcible than mere words—to the fact that he had not adjusted 
the sight of his rifle—or stop another one when he was going to fire more 
than the ordered number of rounds. In cases, again, where, as in the 
advance above described, a volley by a small number of men might become 
desirable, a corporal would quickly eather together his squad—eight or nine 
men--fire his volley and then again extend his command. Both in advancing 
and retiring, again, a corporal is able to keep his squad well in hand, thereby 
rendering the word of the Officers far easier than it otherwise would be. 
The men of each squad are also, as far as possible, always billeted together ; 
rations are issued to squads and the cooking is done by squads. Thus a spirit 
of comradeship grows up among the men “of each squad, and they learn to 
help and assist one another in various ways. 

The 23rd of September was a day of rest, well earned by the hard work of 
the four preceding days. On the 24th the whole Division, which, after the 
engagement on the 22nd had been cantoned in St. Omer and the neighbour- 
ing villages, marched as a united force to Thérouanne, a ee of about 
eight miles ; deployed near the latter place into order of attack and advaneed 
against an indicated enemy. The 5th Dragoons moved out from St. Omer 
about 3 o’elock in the morning to reconnoitre in advance of the column. The 
advanced guard was formed by a regiment of infantry and two batteries of 
artillery, and marched out soon after 4 a.m. One battalion formed the pointe 
and téte, which formed exactly as described in the account of the march from 

Ardres to St. Omer, extended along 1,000 metres of the road, while the other 
two battalions, constituting ef the gros of the advanced guard, followed 2,500 
metres in rear of the pointe. The main body of the column followed 4 kilo- 
metres, or 24 miles, in rear of the gros of the advanced guard, or 63 kilo- 
eines: behind the pointe of the latter ; the two remaining batteries ‘of the 
four attached to the division marching immediately in rear of the first 
battalion. The General Commanding the 8rd Brigade which furnished the 
advanced guard rode with the gros of the latter; while the General Com- 
manding the Division rode at the head of the main body of the column. 


IN FOREIGN ARMIES. 





MILITARY PUNISHMEN 


A PAPER on this subject, so interesting at the present moment, had been pre- 
pared, and was about to be sent to press when, owing to circumstances over 
which neitker the compiler, nor the editor of this portion of the Journal, had 
any control, it had to be withdrawn. Time did not permit a complete com- 
pilation to be obtained elsewhere ; the two following sets of notes, one on the 
3elyian Code as explained by M. Gerard in his “ Code Penal,” and the other 
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dealing with the United States Military Law, have been kindly furnished from 
other quarters for insertion. 
L. A. H. 


The Belgian Military Code has been assimilated as far as possible with the 
Civil Code, the definition of crimes being in most cases the same ; but the 
punishment of some crimes, such for instance as treason or acting as a spy, is 
punished more heavily if the criminal is military. Flogging in the Army was 
abolished by decree of the Provisional Government on the 7th October, 1830, 
as “insulting to Belgian warriors, and a crime against the dignity of man.” 

Officers are strictly forbidden to strike the men under any circumstances 
whatever. 

The purely military punishments are :— 

1. Death by Shooting.—Applicable to all. 

2, Enrolinent in a Company of Correction—Applicable only to non-commis- 
sioned officers and men. 

3. Military Degradation.—-Applicable to all. 

4, Destitution, similar to our “ cashiering.”—Applicable to Officers only, 
and not to be confounded with military degradation, which is a heavier 
punishment. 

Incorporation in a company of correction involves reduction to the ranks, 
This sentence is never for a less term than one year, or a greater than five 
years for one offence, or seven in all, The time so passed does not count for 
service. 

If sentence of death is pronounced without military degradation, the 
criminal wears to the last the uniform and marks of his rank. 

Military degradation involves the loss of rank and all signs of it, and of 
uniform, incapacity to serve in the Army even as a private soldier, or to 
wear any decoration or any honourable distinction whatever. 

Besides the purely military punishments there are others which are defined 
in Civil Code, and are applicable to military as well as civil offenders. These 
are -— 

1. Detention in a Fortress.—This punishment may for the sake of convenience 
be carried out in a “house of reclusion” or of “ correction” designated by 
Royal order. It is applied only to political and military offenders, who are 
never allowed to mix with other prisoners. 

It may or may not involve solitary confinement. 

This punishment may be for a term, or perpetual. 

2. Reclusion.—-This involves solitary confinement, if possible, for certain 
portions of time in each year, or constantly, and is always carried out in a 
“house of reclusion.” Its duration is from five to ten years, 


y] 


CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS IN TIME OF War. 


1. Treason and Espionage. 


Crimes. Punishments. 
Treason against the State. Military degradation, and a scale of 


punishments which runs from death 

to five years’ imprisonment. 
Acting as a spy, in the interest of Death with degradation for Officer 
the enemy. or soldier ; ten to fifteen years’ de- 
tention in a fortress for all civilians. * 


2. Infractions of Military Duties. 

Rendering a fortress or post to the Death with degradation for the 
enemy before all means for its de- General, Governor, or Commandant, 
fence have been exhausted. 
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Capitulation in the open field, with- 
out stipulating before, or in the 
treaty, all the conditions prescribed 
by duty and honour. 

Abandoning a post or position 
committed to his charge, without 
necessity on account of the enemy’s 
superior strength. 
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Death with degradation to the 
commander of the troops. 


Death with degradation to the 
Officer in command. 


N.B.—If, in the three preceding cases, the court finds extenuating circum- 
stances, degradation may be replaced by cashiering. 


Abandoning a post as sentry or 
vedette without orders. 


Drunk or asleep on a post as sen- 
try or vedette. 


Crimes. 
Drunk or asleep on duty, not being 
a sentry. 


Not going to his post in case of 
alarm during war, when the “ Géné- 
“vale” has been beaten. 

Offences against the person of the 
King or Royal Family, or public 
attacks on the Constitutional authority 
of the King, the inviolability of his 
person, the Constitutional rights of his 
dignity, the rights or authority of the 
Chambers, or the power of the laws. 

Refusing to obey the orders of 
superiors, or intentionally abstaining 
from executing them when ordered 
for duty in time of war and in the 
active army. 


In war, two to five years’ imprison- 
ment, and two to five years in com- 
pany of correction. 

If tn presence of the enemy, death. 

Two years at most in company of 
correction; if in presence of the 
enemy, two to five years. 


Punishments. 

Same punishment as above. If 
the chief,of a post, the maximum 
punishment. If an Officer, in time 
of war, cashiering. 

One to three vears in company of 
correction. If an Officer, cashiering. 


The civil punishment allotted to 
such crimes; and, in the case of an 
Officer, cashiering in addition. 


If an Officer, detention in a fortress 
for five to ten years. If a non-com- 
missioned officer or soldier, imprison- 
ment for two to five years, and same 
term in company of correction. 

If cn presence of the enemy, death for 
all ranks. 


Mutiny and Insubordination. 


Mutiny (révolte), that is, simul- 
taneous resistance to the orders of 
their chiefs by more than three of 
any ranks, when the order is given 
for a duty, if the mutiny has been 
previously concerted. 

If the mutiny has not been pre- 
concerted. 


Violence against a sentry. 


For soldiers, reclusion. 
For Officers, death. 


For soldiers, imprisonment from 
two to five years. 
For Officers, death. 
’ 
For Officers, cashiering. 


For non-commissioned officers or 


soldiers, one to five years in company 
of correction, in addition to punish- 
ments decreed by Civil Code, 
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Violence to a superior. For all ranks, detention from five 
to ten years. 
If the violence has been committed Ten to fifteen years’ detention. 
on duty. 
If the violence has caused illness or Fifteen years to twenty years. 
incapacity for work. 
If the violence has caused death, Hard labour for life. 
though not intentionally. 
If the violence has been premedi- Death, with military degradation. 
tated, and has caused death. 
Threats or gestures against a supe- For an Officer, imprisonment from 
rior on duty. two months to two years, or cashier- 
ing. 


oO 
For all others, not more than three 
years in company of correction. 


Although there are no articles in the Military Code defining the punish- 
ment for the violence of a superior against his inferior, the Réglement de 
Discipline, which is one of the laws of the State, lays down a scale of punish- 
nents for Officers which include simple arrest, close arrest, military imprison- 
ment, close military imprisonment, reprimand from the Minister of War, 
placing temporarily on reduced pay, and other deprivation of functions culmi- 
nating in reduction of rank, and specially forbids violence to inferiors, under 
pain of punishment. 


Desertion. 


The term desertion includes, in time of war, absence without leave for 
certain periods ; overstaying leave for certain periods; and in the case of 
soldiers, in addition, the non-arrival at his corps for certain periods after he 
was due when called up for service. 


Crimes. Penalties. 

Simple desertion. For non-commissioned officers and 
soldiers, three years in company of 
correction. 

In aggravated cases, such as :— For non-commissioned officers and 
Having previously deserted ; deser- soldiers, five years in company of 
tion in company with a comrade; correction. 
carrying away arms or horse ; if act- 
ing as patrol or any other armed ser- 
vice at the moment of desertion, &c. 


If the desertion was effected by a For the ringleader, reclusion. For 
plot between more than two soldiers. the others, two to five years’ im- 


prisonment, in addition to five years 
in company of correction. 

Desertion in presence of an enemy. For an Officer, detention from ten 
to fifteen years. Other ranks, reclu- 
sion. Military degradation for all. 

Desertion to the enemy. Death for all ranks, with degrada- 
tion. 


Minor offences of all kinds come under the provisions of the “ Regulations 
“for Discipline.” No differences are made between peace and war. Com- 
manding Officers have more power than in the English Service, and the junior 
Officers are more frequently punished for acts of irregularity. 
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Officers. 

Simple arrest obliges an Officer to keep his room, except when obliged to 
leave it for duty. 

Close arrest, or prison, suspends him from all functions of his rank. In this 
ease he surrenders his sword. On the march he marches with his company, 
but without arms. If there is no prison, the punishment is kept in quarters, 
a sentry being placed at the door. 

Reprimand of the Minister is the next step ; and, if this is not sufficient, 
the Officer is placed on half-pay, which deprives him of his allowances, &c., 
and only counts as half time towards pension, 

Traitement de Réforme is the highest penalty short of cashiering. It is 
generally used when an Officer is considered unfit for the Army, but the 
King does not wish to deprive him of all means of supporting life. 


Non-commissioned Officers and Men. 

Flogging, placing in irons, imprisonment in the civil prison, and extra 
guards, were formerly in existence as punishments, but have been abolished. 
They are replaced by enrolment in companies of correction or discipline. 

The punishments which can be inflicted by Commanding Offiers are much 
the same as in our Service, but Captains have far more power. Officers com- 
manding regiments, corps, or detachments, cannot reduce non-commissioned 
officers to the ranks without the sentence of a Conseil de Discipline, with a 
Major as President, and a non-commissioned officer as one of the members. 
The Commanding Officer apportions the punishments as he considers just, 
there being no absolute rules on the subject ; but he is bound in every case 
to hear the man’s defence, and to proportion his punishment fairly to the 
offence, taking into consideration extenuating circumstances. 


SKETCH OF THE UNITED States Miuitary LAW AS ADMINISTERED 
DURING War. 


The established tribunals in the United States for administrating military 
law are the General, Regimental, Garrison, and Field Officers’ Court. 

A general court-martial may consist of any number of members from five 
to thirteen inclusive, depending on the exigencies of the Service. It has 
power to award death or any lesser punishment, except flogging or marking 
the body. 

The commander of a Division or a separate brigade of troops is competent 
to convene a general court-martial. 

The convening Officer has power to confirm the proceedings, except in 
sentences of death, which cannot be executed without the approval of the 
President of the United States. 

Exception is made to sentences of death on persons convicted as spies, 
mutineers, deserters, murderers, or guerilla marauders, which can be con- 
firmed by the general Officer commanding in the field. 

Officers commanding regiments, garrisons, and forts can convene regimental 
and garrison courts-martial for the trial of cases not capital. 

These courts consist of three members, and have power to inflict a fine not 
exceeding one month’s pay, and to imprison for one month. 

Their jurisdiction does not extend to commissioned Officers. 

In time of war it is enacted that a Field Officer be detailed in every regi- 
ment to try soldiers, in lieu of a regimental court-martial. 

This Officer has the same powers as a garrison court-martial. The whole 


proceedings must, however, be approved by the Brigade Commander. 
Every Officer authorized to convene a general court-martial has power to 
pardon or mitigate, except in the case of death or dismissal of an Officer. 
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All crimes punishable by death in the United States Code are likewise so 
punishable in the Army Discipline and Riot Acts. The converse of this does 
not hold good, for the crimes of “sentry drunk on his post,” “attempt to 
“desert,” “shamefully casting away tools,” “when a prisoner of war serves 
“the enemy,” “impedes or refuses to assist the provost marshal,” “irregularly 
“detains any provisions proceeding to the forces,” “ treacherously sends a flag 
““of truce,” are not to be found in the American Code. 

The punishments in the Articles of War are of two kinds, mandatory and 
discretionary. Under a mandatory article, in a finding of guilty, the court 
are obliged to award the punishment named in the article. Twenty-three of 
the hundred and twenty-nine articles are of this nature, and two of these, 
viz., “forcing a safeguard,” and “acting as spies,” involve the penalty of death. 

In all other cases courts-martial have a discretionary power as to punish- 
ments, 

A peculiar feature in the Code is that, in time of war, civilians are amenable 

to trial by courts-martial for relieving, harbouring, or corresponding with the 
enemy. These crimes are punishable by death. 
“ For the prompt punishment of serious offences the United States Code is far 
behind our own. On the score of simplicity and celerity there is no com- 
parison between our field general court-martial and the American general 
court-martial. 

The Field Officers’ court seems to be well adapted to meet minor offences. 
Its powers are akin to those of our regimental court-martial, except that it 
‘annot award corporal punishment. 

The power of pardon delegated to the convening Officer is excessive, though 
perhaps rendered necessary by the mandatory articles. 
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Studi iiber Taktik der Feldartillerie. Von A. von Schell, Oberstlieutenant 
und Chef des Generalstabs der General-Inspection der Artillerie. Berlin, 
1879. Price4m. Weight, 1} 1b. Size 9”"x6"x}”. Pp. 198. 


Tue work before us consists of essays on the Tactics of Field Artillery, by the 
Chief of the Staff of the Inspector-General of Artillery at Berlin ; this alone 
would draw attention to them, but this attention becomes more and more 
fixed on their perusal. 

The essays were published in three numbers. The first appeared in 
February, 1877, and contained Part I: “ Divisional Artillery in Infantry 
“Division Actions.” The second in January, 1878. Parts II and IIIT: 
“ Field Artillery in Army Corps Actions, and in Battles between Armies.” 
The third, in December, 1878, with Parts IV and V, viz., “ Horse Artillery in 
“Cavalry Division Actions, with concluding observations and Appendix ;” 
the two latter treating on Tactical Forms and Gun Practice, at the same time 
setting right what had been misunderstood in former numbers. The Field 


1 There isa Vrench translation of this work by Major Capette, of the Belgian 
Army, “Etudes sur la Tactique de 1’Artillerie de Campagne,” par A. v. Schell. 
Dumaine, Paris, 1880. Price 5 francs. Weight under 1} Ib. Size 94’ x 6)” x 1”. 
Pp. 243. 
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Artillery exercises of 23rd August, 1877, are adhered to strictly throughout. 
The author has not attempted to treat exhaustively every combination in the 
employment of artillery, this would only bewilder the reader ; for different 
features of the ground will never allow one situation to be exactly similar to 
another. He has, however, argued out clearly the broad principles of field 
artillery tactics in the various phases of a typical battle ; this picture is only 
civen to illustrate aud encourage independent thought, to exist solely in the 
mind’s eye, and become endowed with vitality only when adapted to certain 
cases. For if no type of this sort existed, and everything was left to the 
chance of the moment, confusion would reign supreme on the battle-field. 
The broad principles laid down may be aptly likened to the propositions 
and theorems of Euclid, but it will depend on the talent of the reader to solve 
the “riders” that may be given him in practice. Opponents in future 
European wars cannot count on any superiority of matériel, thus superior 
tactics will gain the day. 

The typical battle-tield is divided into three zones with a reference to the 
fire of the defensive. 

1s: zone, extends from 2,400 metres from the defensive batteries to 1,500 
metres from the main infantry position, which is normally 300 metres in front 
of the guns ; this touches the limit of chance effect from small arms. The 
artillery duel takes place in this zone. 

2nd zone embraces from 1,500 to 640 metres from the main infantry 
position, here the extreme limit of aimed small-arm fire is reached. Artillery 
fire is deadly in this zone, and that of the defensive must be subdued before 
it is traversed. 

3rd zone—from 640 metres to the point of collision, a stretch exposed to 
most withering and accurate fire of all arms. 

In Section 1, Parts I and IT, the tactical employment of artillery in each zone 
is treated under the heads of “ Introductory Skirmishes,” “The Artillery Duel,” 
“ Preparation of the Decisive Infantry Attack by direct fire,” “The Decisive 
“Infantry Attack,” in the Attack with the corresponding measures to be taken in 
the Defence. The battery is only a “ Fighting Unit,” and great stress is laid on 
the necessity of considering the Division (three or four batteries) as the ‘Tactical 
“ Unit,” and as something not to be split up. By this means only can unity 
of action be secured. In Part II, the employment of the Corps Artillery is 
very clearly laid down, and is considered the link between the two infantry 
divisions, The necessity is proved of pushing forward and deploying the 
whole of the artillery of an Army Corps, vefore its infantry form up from the 
columns of march. The position of the artillery will be, as a rule, towards 
the centre of the front line of battle. In Section 2, Parts I and II, the 
relative functions of the different commanding Officers of artillery, and the 
Commander of the Troops are defined, in choosing positions, taking them up, in 
the fire effect and its control. These are very valuable chapters, and aim at 
avoiding all friction on active service, by having clear and simple lines drawn 
beforehand for practice. Simplicity is everything in battle, but true simplicity 
is always the result of hard work, with a thorough grasp of the subject in 
hand. It is strongly insisted on that the batteries of a Division (three or 
four batteries), should come into action simultaneously, and not successively ; 
that the range be always determined by common shell; that unity in the 
control of fire be never lost. No artistic attempts to enfilade the defender’s 
batteries should be seen at the commencement of a battle. 

In Part IIL, the battle between armies is considered to consist of indepen- 
dent actions by the several Army Corps, directed by the Commander-in-Chief. 
The employment of artillery is illustrated from the Battle of Gravelotte—St. 
Privat, August 18th, 1870. The necessity of an army reserve artillery is 
combated. 

In Part IV, the work to be done by Horse Artillery with the Cavalry 
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Division is shown ; during the scouting duties, during the advance and retreat 
of the cavalry division, before and during the attack, after a successful or un- 
successful attack, and concluding with the functions of the commanding 
Officers of artillery as before. 

It is recommended that three horse artillery batteries should be given to a 
cavalry division of six regiments, for which no actual establishmeut existed 
during the war of 1870-71; this has since been decreed. The author con- 
siders common shell should be the main projectile employed by horse artillery 
v. cavalry from its moral effect, and because the objectives are usually in 
rapid movement, or appear and disappear in a moment. The separation of 
horse artillery and field batteries into distinct regiments is considered un- 
advisable. 

It is to be regretted that more insight cannot be given into these able essays 
in a short review, but the original is well worth the study of all branches of 
the Service. They are the work of an enthusiastic artilleryman. With him, 
artillery can go anywhere, some batteries will even accompany the infantry 
in their final charge. The post he gives to the commanding Officers of Artillery 
Divisions (three or four batteries) 1s with or in front of their leading échelons ; 
when the leading échelon happens to be charging with the infantry, this is no 
doubt the post of honour, and if adopted in England would help to solve the 
problem of stagnation of promotion in the artillery—W. W. R. 





Etude sur les Formations de Combat de CInfanterie. I? Attaque et la Défense 
des Positions et des Retranchements. Par le Lieut.-Générval Brialmont. 
Brussels, 1880. Size 8” x 4” x 3”. Weight under Llb. Pp. 195. Price, 
5 francs. 


Tis little work deserves to have been noticed sooner in a previous number 
of the Journal. It has been written by the distinguished [nspector-General 
of Fortifications, of the Belgian service, for the use of the Ofticers of the Corps 
of Engineers, but it is of equal value to Officers of all branches of the Army, 
for it does not deal with technicalities alone, but with the general questions 
relating to the attack and defence of positions, that is, the conduct of battles, 
the main aim and object of all military training. In the earlier chapters, 
the General, in no dogmatic spirit, places before the reader the aspect of the 
question of infantry tactics at the present time; he then proceeds to the 
attack and defence of intrenchments, and in the concluding chapter deals 
with the influence of ground both on fire and on formations. The book is 
well worth an attentive study.—L. A. H. 





Journal de la Librairie Militaire. Bulletin Bibliographique Mensuel. 
Dumaine. Paris. Annual subscription, 5 francs. 


Ir seems desirable to bring to the notice of Officers this valuable little 
publication. It appears on the Ist of every month ; each number contains 
from 32 to 64 pages, and includes :— 

1. A catalogue of new military works published in France and other 
countries. 

2, Short notices on the more important works. 

3. A list of books of general interest. 

4. A list of old and new military works useful for reference ; and, lastly, 
16 pages are devoted monthly to the republication of the best military works 
which have become rare. 
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The journal may be obtained through Messrs. Dulau, 37, Soho-square, 
Messrs. Hachette, 1, King William-street, Strand, or direct from J. Dumaine, 
Rue et Passage Dauphine, 30, Paris.—L. A. H. 





Eléments de Tactique Navale. Par Vice-Admiral Penhoat. Paris : Berger- 
Levrault, 1879. Price 5 francs, size 93” x 6” X $”. Weight 1 lb., pp. 272. 


Ow1ne to the fortunate absence of war between naval Powers since the 
ironclad reconstruction, and the recent development of naval weapons, any 
system of naval tactics suitable to the fleets of the present day must be based 
more or less upon theory, and such experiments as can be conducted without 
the all-important element of hostile missiles. 

Students of this very important branch of naval knowledge will, therefore, 
welcome Vice-Admiral Penhoat’s work as a valuable contribution to the 
literature of the subject. 

The author devotes more than half of his 272 pages to a review of ancient 
naval tactics, and of those in use by sailing fleets previous to the introduction 
of steam, enunciating principles which he illustrates by examples from various 
notable naval battles. 

Many Officers will probably agree with him in the conclusion that, “In naval 
“ battles the whole of tactics consists in bringing the fleet into action under 
“ favourable conditions ; the initiative of the Captains must do the rest.” 

Passing on to the present fleets, the author analyses the methods of con- 
centration suitable to each arm, assigning 1,200 metres as the limit of effective 
gun fire, and advocating the use of vertical fire from mortars against iron- 
clads: the projectiles from the mortars are to be small shells, which will find 
their way into the interior of the ship through any openings which may exist. 

We entirely agree with the author that the order of battle is the founda- 
tion of all sound systems of naval tactics, and this order, as has been pointed 
out by Vice-Admiral Randolph and Captain Fremantle, is governed by the 
most effective weapon in the naval armoury. 

The author reiterates an opinion which seems to command universal accept- 
ance in his own service, that the formation abreast, in one or two lines, 
according to the size of the fleet, is that in which the actual shock of battle 
between fleets of steam rams must take place to ensure equality of condi- 
tions. 

The position assigned to the Commander-in-Chief at the extreme right of 
the line, is supported by many considerations deserving careful study. 

The disadvantages of two lines abreast, in view of locomotive torpedoes, as 
against the advantages in point of concentration, seem worthy of a more 
detailed discussion, but the author advocates a superiority of number on the 
flanks, and is evidently in favour of a numerous fleet of efficient rams rather 
than a limited number of exceptionally powerful vessels. 

Various methods of altering course are discussed, as well as details of fleet 
organization, and the author advocates the association of two vessels as 
inseparable battle companions in place of the three or more spoken of by 
British tacticians. 

We do not find any remarks as to the influence of weather on a steam fleet 
action, and the diagrams, as is perhaps unavoidable, are of a very rough and 
ready description, but in other respects the work is well worthy of perusal by 
all interested in the subject.—S. L. 
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1. The War-Ships and Navies of the World. By Chief Engineer J. W. King, 
United States Navy ; late Chief of the Bureau of Engineering. With sixty 
full page illustrations. Boston: A. Williams and Co. London: E. and 
F.N Spon. 1880. Size 63X10". Weight 51 0z. Price, 35s. Pp. 618. 


2. Navies of the World, by Lieutenant Edward W. Very, U.S.N. London : 
Sampson Low and Co. 1880. Size 6$”10$”. Weight 48 oz. Price 30s. 
Pp. 452. 


3. Das Schwimmende Flotten-Material der Seemiichte. By J. F. von Kronen- 
fels. A. Hartleben, Leipzig, Pesth, and Vienna. 1880. Size 6” x94". 
Weight 30 0z. Price 12s. 


4. Navires Cuirassés de V Angleterre, de ta France et de VAllemagne. Par T. 
H. A. Tromp, Lieutenant d’Artillerie au Service des Pays-Bas. Van der 
Post, Utrecht. 1880. Size 8$”x11”. Weight 46 0z. Price 22s. Pp. 206. 


Tne four works above named, published during the present year and com- 
piled, each one of them, by foreign writers, show the importance that, abroad 
if not in England, is attached now-a-days to the naval element in the armed 
strength of different States. Mr. King is already known to English readers. 
Two years ago a volume by him on the “ War Ships of Europe,” was pub- 
lished in his own country and re-published in this. His present work com- 
prises a survey of every navy in the world. It is to a great extent com- 
posed of extracts from English newspapers, such as the 7imes, Engineer, 
Broad Arrow, &c. He has also included in it a good deal of information 
derived from official sources and foreign publications. The book is a valuable 
one. It is usually very accurate, and is well illustrated. 

Lieutenant Very’s work is—as far as ships are concerned—less full than the 
foregoing. Its illustrations are rather rude and many of the figures hardly 
exact. But in the part devoted to the armaments of naval States is to be 
found much information which is, probably, not collected in any other single 
volume. 

Das Schwimmende Flotten-Material contains an admirable account of nearly 
all the important ships—armoured and unarmoured—in every fleet. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated, and the drawings are, as a rule, faithful and well executed. 
It simply gives, as its title implies, descriptions of the ships of different naval 
Powers. The other parts of the naval matériel of a State are not discussed by 
its author. The book may be described as a strictly technical sequel to 
“ Die Marine,” a capital work issued by the same publisher a couple of years 
since, 

Lieutenant Tromp describes, in French, the armour-clad navies of three of 
the chief maritime countries of Europe. His book is well designed and full 
of information ; and the lithographed iliustrations ave some of the best of the 
kind that have yet appeared. The wood cuts, amongst the text, though 
faithful, are too rough to be pleasing. All four works are useful and de- 
serving of the notice of naval Officers, who may find in them what they may 
look in vain for elsewhere, viz. : detailed descriptions of our own ships and those 
which foreign countries have of late years added to their navies.—B. 
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